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THE CONVENTION EXTRA. 


This number of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter is devoted to a steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings of 
the thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, which was held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. 

The importance of the proceedings of 
this convention to the drug and ullied 
trades demands that we print them 
promptly, and it would be impractica- 
ble to do this satisfactorily to our re2d- 
ers and ourselves were we to include 
the report and discussiors in our reg- 


ular issue, a prompt publication of 
which would necessarily be interfered 
with. 

Our readers are therefore advised 


that this number is in extra edition 
and is sent to all our subscribers with- 
out additional charge. 


—“_“—_-e___—__ 


THE CONVENTION. 


When Jacksonville, Florida, was se- 
lected last year, at Milwaukee, as the 
place for holding the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, that the 
convention would be a success was al- 
ready assured, for those who knew 
Jacksonville and the pride that its in- 
habitants feel in it, realized that every- 
thing would be done for the comfort 
and welfare of the visitors from other 
cities in maintaining for this conven- 
tion a high standard. While the at- 
tendance was not as large as at some 
of the previous meetings, it was well 
up to the average, and the reports of 


the various committees were among 
the best that have ever been pre- 
sented. 


They clearly indicated that the whole- 
sale drug trade is a unit in working 
harmoniously for the zocd of the en- 
tire trade and the association. 

The weather was ideal and added 
very materially to make the social fea- 
tures that had been so thoughtfully 
planned and ably carried into execu- 
tion enjoyable in the extreme. 

To the retiring president, Albert 
Plaut, largely belongs the credit for the 
progress the association has made in 
the past year, but in saying this we 
do not mean in any possible way to im- 
ply any lack of, appreciation of the 
valuable work done by the committees. 
As a presiding officer Mr. Plaut showed 
marked ability, the business of the 
meeting having been conducted with 
expedition. 

The reports made by the various 
committees showed a larze amount of 
painstaking work that spcaks well for 
the earnestness and the high purpose 
of the members of these committees. 

Our space will not permut us to refer 
specifically to each report, but they 
are printed in full in the proceedings 
and speak for themselves. Each report 
is so replete in information valuable 
to the trade that a careful reading of 
them is earnestly suggested. 

Briefly, however, we would point out 
that the association again placed it- 
self strongly on record in favor of anti- 
narcotic legislation and adopted a reso- 
lution indorsing the Harrison bill pass- 
ed by the House of Representatives 
on June 26, 1913. It was a matter of 
keen regret when, after the convention 
adjourned, news was received in the 
form of a telegram from the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter to the effect that the 
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Senate Finance Committee voted to put 
over the general anti-narcotic bill until 
the next session of Congress. While 
the enactment of a law of this kind 
would mean a great financial loss to 
the drug trade, its members have dis- 
missed all question of a monetary con- 
sideration, viewing the matter entirely 
from the humanitarian standpoint, and 
are absolutely sincere in their advo- 
eacy of legislation that wiJl stamp out 


the traffic in preparations which are 
such a curse to humanity. 
The stand taken on the subject of 


uniform legislation is one that means 
much, not only to the drug trade, but 
to all business interests and the public 
at large, and if the various commer- 
cial bodies would follow the lead of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation in withholding approval of 
any legislation unless it conforms to 
our national laws, 


it would not be long 
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deavor to secure proper legislation to 
bring reciprocal insurance companies 
under State supervision is certainly a 
move in the right direction, and this 
matter should be taken up; it seems to 
us that the incoming Committee on 
Fire Insurance should urge other com- 
mercial organizations throughout the 
United States to take up the matter to 
the end that co-operation might be had 
in this important movement, 

Many cities endeavored to se-ure the 
convention for 1914, but the repres>-nta- 
tives from Indianapolis worked carn- 
estly and without ceasing and as a re- 
sult that city was selected. It was 
also decided to meet in California in 
1915, the place of meeting and the date 
to be left to the California members. 
The meeting will probably be held at 
Monterery, from which San Francisco 
is a very short run. 

The election of George 


W. Latt:mer 


President GEORGE W. LATTIMER. 


before State and Federal laws would 
be brought into harmony. 

An important action of the associ- 
ation was the endorsement of the 
movement for securing legislation to 
fix the price on trade marked and 
branded goods. A resolution was 
adopted requesting Congress to ap- 
propriate at least one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the use of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in conducting an 
inquiry into this important question, 
and it was believed that such an in- 
vestigation would establish the fact 
that the fixing of retail prices by the 
manufacturers is a movement toward 
relief from monopoly. 

It was pointed out that the cost of 
conducting. the wholesale drug busi- 
ness was constantly increasing and 
those manufacturers of proprietary 
preparations who do not grant a mini- 
mum discount of 15 per cent. will be 
urged to do so. The wholesale drug- 
gist is an absolute necessity to the, 
proprietors in the distributing of their 
goods and the opportunity for obtain- 
ing a wide distribution at a small cost 
should be appreciated by the pro- 
prietors to the extent of fixing their 
minimum discount at 15 per éent., thus 
giving the wholesaler a fair return for 
the exceptional advantages he places 
at the disposal of the proprietor. 

The purpose of the association to en- 


as president of the association was a 
fitting recognition of the valuable 
services he had renedered the associ- 
ation, and he is entitled to and, of 
course, will receive the hearty and ac- 
tive support of every member. A bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Lattimer’s ca- 
reer appears elsewhere in this issue. 





PRESIDENT PLAUT’S ADDRESS. 

During the nearly two score years 
that the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association has been in existence many 
able men have filled its highest office. 
The addresses made by these officers 
give us an interesting and valuable 
birds-eye view of conditions in the 
trade for more than a _ generation. 
During the year just now closed the 
president of the association has been 
a man who not only has rendered a 
good account of himself in whatever 
he has occupied, but one who has 
brought to bear upon all questions con- 
fronting him as business man or citi- 
zen a most conspicuous ability. It is 
but natural to expect to find in a pres- 
identia] address emanating from such 
a source, a paper, to command more 
than ordinary attention. 


Mr. Plaut’s address, while dealing 
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with a wide variety of subjects, con- 
tains nothing which has not a vital 
bearing on the business in which he 
and his fellow members of the associa- 
tion are engaged. Foreign wars, tariff, 
currency, parcel post, the Panama 
Canal and railroad traffic regulation— 
or at least some of these subjects— 
may seem at first glance to be beside 
the drug business, but President Plaut 
referred to them all in his address 
in such a manner as to show their 
close relationship with the. affairs ‘of 
the men who formed his audience. And 
out of the bad and the good, even 
out of fighting, taxation and busi- 
ness failures, the speaker’s optimism 
shone imperturbable. 

The trade outlook for the 
year, said the president, is 
ing, tariff changes having 
pated by merchants, who adapted 
themselves in advance to new condi- 
tions. While on the subject of national 
legislation he spoke of the efforts of 
the association to secure the passage 
of the so-called Harrison anti-narcotic 
bill, which efforts, he believed, would 
be crowned with success at an early 
day. In matters of this kind, thought 
the president, the association of whole- 
sale:s should not sink its identity and 
influence behind the body composed of 
representatives, from various national 
organizations, formed for the purpose 
of looking out for the interests at 
Washington of the several branches of 
the drug trade. The great prestige and 
commanding influence of the whole- 
salers’ organization, it seems to us, 
give it a right to claim leadership in 
all national legislative matters affect- 
ing the interests of its membership. 

It is worthy of notice that during the 
past decade fifty-five wholesale drug 
houses have been established in the 
United States and that only thirty- 
three of this number are now in busi- 
ness. In the same period, sixty-eight 
such houses have gone out of existence 
through failure, consolidated with 
other houses, sale or otherwise. This 
in spite of the fact that population and 
wealth have increased during the time 
under review. Evidently the tendency 
in business is toward the elimination 
of the supernumerary and a concentra- 
tion of capital and effort. 


Mr. Plaut made a strong plea for 
uniformity of State food and drugs 
laws with the national act and pointed 
out some of the incongruities of con- 
ditions under the present conflicting 
statutes. In passing he commended the 
new chief chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture for his evident intention 
to be fair and just to all. Uniformity 
in national and State food and drugs 
acts was not the only kind of uniform- 
ity mentioned in the presidential ad- 
dress, in which we find reference to 
the possibility of a universal pharca- 


coming 
encourag- 
been anti- 


cop@ia. While we believe that there 
are too many conflicting opinions as 
to the proper making of a pharma- 


cope@ia for all the nations of the earth 
ever to agree upon one book of drug 
standards to supplant the various 
books of such standards now recog- 
nized in their respective countries, we 
also believe that the time is fast draw- 
ing nigh when the importance of our 
own Pharmacopeia as a part of the 
law of the land will force the United 
States Government to take control of 
it. We are not unmindful of the vast 
amount of unselfish work put upon 
the Pharmacopeia by its various com- 
mittees of revision during the nearly 
one hundred years the book has been 
in existence, but the conclusion is 
forced upon us, nevertheless, that the 
position in which the Pharmacopeia 
has been placed by the act of Congress 


of June 30, 1906, leaves Congress no 
alternative but to provide for its re- 
vision. A law requiring the public to 
abide by rules made by a society of 
private citizens responsible to no 
authority higher than their own, pre- 
sents a spectacle which, but for the 


gravity of the situation, would border 
on the ludicrous. As for the National 
Formulary, which is also a legal stand- 
ard by act of Congress, we can do no 
better than quote from the address of 
the late Prof. Oscar Oldberg, deliv- 
ered by him in 1909 as president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
which owns and publishes that book:— 

“It is remarkable that the Congress 
of the United States should have 
made a legal standard of the National 
Formulary prepared, owned and pub- 
lished by an association which has 
the power to change its book any day, 
or to reduce its scope or add to it, or 
to suspend its publication altogether. 
It was a ridiculous mistake which 
will, of course, be corrected sooner or 
later.” 

What Prof. Oldberg said of the Na- 


(Continued on page 51.) 
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November 18, 19 and 20, 1913. 





STRONG POSITION TAKEN IN FAVOR OF ENACTMENTS OF ANTI-NARCOTIC LEGIS- 


LATION. APPROVAL OF ANY 
OUR NATIONAL LAWS TO BE 
UNIFORMITY IN FEDERAL AND 
MOVEMENT TO SECURE 
MARKED AND BRANDED GOODS. 


ASSOCIATION TO 
PROCAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 

COMMITTEE REPORTS PRESENTED. 
MEETING, 
TO BE SELECTED LATER. 


LEGISLATION 
WITHHELD 
STATE 
LEGISLATION 


AND 1915 CONVENTION TO BE 


THAT DOES NOT CONFORM TO 
AS A MEANS OF BRINGING ABOUT 
LEGISLATION. ENDORSEMENT OF 
TO FIX THE PRICE ON TRADE- 


COST OF CONDUCTING WHOLESALE DRUG 
BUSINESS INCREASING AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIONS TO ‘BE URGED TO GRANT A MINIMUM 
ENDEAVOR TO SECURE 


PROPRIETARY 
DISCOUNT OF 15 


PREPARA- 
PER CENT. 


LEGISLATION TO BRING RECI- 
UNDER STATE SUPERVISION. VALUABLE 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
HELD IN 


IND., NEXT PLACE OF 
CALIFORNIA, THE CITY 





FIRST SESSION. 

TUESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 18. 

The president, Albert Plaut, of New 
York, called the meeting to order at 
10.30 o’clock and said:— 

It gives me great pleasure to call to 
order this, the thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, and the fourth 
year of its existence as a corporation. 

The Rev. Dr. Junius B. French, pas- 
‘tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Jacksonville, has kindly consented to 
open the proceedings with an invoca- 
tion. 

(The Rev. Dr. French then asked the 
divine blessing.) 

President Plaut:—The Mayor of this 
«city, Judge Swearingen, is with us, and 
Mr. Groover will tell us who he is and 
how honored we are in having him with 
us this morning. : 

F. C. Groover:—Mr. President, his 
Honor is with us to-day to welcome you 
to the city, and I take pleasure in in- 
‘troducing him and will let him speak 
for himself—Judge Swearingen, the 
Mayor of Jacksonville (applause). 
of 


Welcome Mayor 


Swearingen, 


Address of 


Mayor Swearingen:—Mr. President, 
‘Ladies, Fellow Citizens, on behalf of 
the «ity of Jacksonville, our great and 
progressive city, established and built 
upon the St. Johns, and on behalf of 
our great people here, who have be- 
longed to every other State in the 
Union, and are now with us, I am here 
to welcome you to our city and to ex- 
press the wish that you may have a 
good time while you are with us. This 
convention, gentlemen, means much to 
‘you all, but it means more to the city 
wf Jacksonville to have in our presence 
here to-day such a body of men as face 
me this morning. You are here as as- 
sociates in your business, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of your 
business, and to further extend the 
great achievements which you have 
made in your line. I say, gentlemen, 
that it is a great privilege to the city 
of Jacksonville to have you here. You 
look upon her, you see her progress, 
you see what she has done in the past. 
That will be impressed upon you and 
you will go from this city and tell your 
neighbors how we look down here and 
how you were treated. 

I am not fearful about your treat- 
ment in our city. I have lived in Jack- 
sonville long enough to know that you 
will be received cordially everywhere 
you go. I am not wondering how you 
will be treated, but we want to impress 
upon you here to-day, and as long as 
you are here, that we are glad to have 
you in our midst, so that you may re- 
turn home and tell your neighbors that 
they will be welcome in our midst at 
any time, whether their stay among 
us may be temporary or permanent, 
but we would rather havé your stay 
and theirs permanent among us, if you 
choose to come. 

I am not here to-day, fellow citizens, 
to make a speech. I am here to give 
you thrice welcome to our city. A gen- 
tleman a while ago asked me if I in- 
tended to make a speech. I replied 
that I did not, that I did not think it 
was a proper place for a speech. You 
gentleman have assembled here to-day 
for the purpose of transacting the busl- 
ness of your association, and you have 
a great many things to do of impor- 
tance in this convention. I believe, 
gentlemen, that this convention is of 
great importance to your association, 
but it is of more imiportance to the 
country. I have no doubt that you will 
take up questions during your meeting 
which will affect the interests of every 
individual in this country. In your 
hands is the solution of the pure drug 
problem in this country. I have no 
doubt that you will give proper consid- 
eration here at this convention to those 
qusetions. You understand, my friends, 
how the improper use of drugs, the so- 
ealled “drug habit,” has extended all 
ever this country, how it is cutting 
down victims every day. I have no 
doubt that you will consider that prob- 


lem during the proceedings of your con- 
vention, and consider how you can best 
regulate the use of habit-forming 
drugs, by distributing them where they 
ought to be distributed, and suppress- 
ing them where they ought to be sup- 
pressed. 

Now, friends, on behalf of Jackson- 
ville, on behalf of her citizens, and on 
behalf of everything that pertains to 
our city, I greet you here and give god- 
speed to this convention, that it may 
be the greatest convention in your his- 
tory. I thank you all. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—I call upon our fel- 
low member, Mr. Lee M. Hutchins, of 





good order. I am going to guarantee 
to you without risk or danger that 
every one of the members of this asso- 
ciation will be in bed at night when 
the curtain rings. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) In order to do that I will 
give you a bond for myself personally, 
that I will have this brought about if 
I have to stay up all night to see that 
it is done. 

I have started out as if I were going 
to make a speech, but the Mayor caid 
something which causes me to hesitate 
and I will not do it. I am a little like 


the criminal who had been sentenced 
to be hung and was taken into the 
Sheriff's office, accompanied by the 


young attorney who had defended him, 
The Sheriff turned to the criminal and 
said:—““You have just ten minutes to 
live. Now, is there anything you 
would like to say or do in that ten 
minutes?” The young attorney who 
had so wonderfully defended him 
thrust himself in and said:—‘I would 
like to make a speech during that ten 
minutes.” The Sheriff turned to the 
criminal and said, “‘Are you willing 
that your attorney should occupy that 
ten minutes?’ He replied, “Yes, give 
him the ten minutes, but let us have 
the hanging first.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

The man who speaks under such cir- 
cumstances as the present ought to 
have instructions, sand it is said that 
the most aecomplished man whoever 
responded to an address on a similar 
occasion, once had this instruction :— 
Now, let your speech be moving, sOoth- 
ing and satisfactory. He endeavored 
to follow out his instructions, and he 
said:—‘When I undertook to move 
them with my magnetism I noticed a 
good many got out of the room and 
were moving. I tried to soothe them, 
and when I looked around I found that 


Retiring President ALBERT PLAUT. 


Michigan, to respond to the cordial 
greetings of the Mayor of Jacksonville. 


Response of Lee M. Hutchins, 


Lee M. Hutchins:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, I am always very much re- 
lieved in a convention of this kind as 
soon as we have been given our right 
of way by the Chief Executive officer 
of the city, the Mayor, we are always 
more comfortable and we feel, as if 
legally, in a way, we are protected. 
You know that the ranks of the whole- 
sale druggists are made up of men 
who say, “I want what I want, when 
I want it,” or in other words, we fill 
all the orders we receive every day. 

iNow we are welcome, thrice wel- 
come, as we may gather by the ad- 
dress which the Mayor has delivered 
before us, and I am going to say to 
you that as he has practically unlocked 
the doors of the city and let us in so 
gracefully, that we are going to stay 
with you, and that when we go out we 
will lock the door behind us just as 
gracefully, and we will go away in 


most of my audience was sleeping and 
I tried to satisfy them, but they never 
asked me to come back.” (Laughter.) 

But we thank you, sir, sincerely for 
the welcome you have given us. You 
have have welcomed us from a munic- 
ipal standpoint to your wonderful 
city. We are business men, and we are 
proud to say that we have running 
through our business the cardinal 
principles of ethics as we treat them 
now. We are not an abandonment in 
the field of commerce. As has been 
truly said, we are the oldest organiza- 
tion along one line of commercial un- 
dertaking in this country. I am proud 
to belong to such an organization, be- 
cause the principles of it and the 
ethics of it have stood for’ what is 
best in our business, and to-day this 
association, in the light of the welcome 
to Jacksonville, stands more powerful 
than it ever did before, and stands 
for every influence to break down and 
correct those things to which the 
Mayor referred than :ny other organi- 
zation in this country. Men are selfish 
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in business, but here before you is a 
body of men this morning, sir, who 
will take the selfishness out of their 
business and be the foremost among 
men to the destruction of a possible 
profit in the correction of an evil and 
take a broader stand than has ever 
been taken by any branch of business 
in the correction of an evil incident to 
business. (Applause.) 

_ Wecome to you not as a fly-by-night 
institution to stay a few hours and 
be forgotten. We are going to make 
history here at this meeting so that 
we can add another volume to the 
many volumes which now stand in 
their serial order in my library the 
records of the annual meetings of this 
association. These are the _ books 
bound in brown which contain a record 
of the undertakings and accomplish- 
ments of this organization. We are 
not ashamed of anything they contain 


you can read them from cover to 
cover there are no secrets in them 
Iverything which we have done has 
been done in the open. In everything 
that our committees have done, or 
tried to do, before Congress in Wash- 
ington and before the State legisla- 
tures has been fair and above board. 
We stand for the things that are 
right, and are based upon the ethics 
which must be behind our business 


and we shall ultimately win. 

You have welcomed such an organi- 
zation, and we come with that record 
and When we have gone away you will 
find that we shall fulfill the prophecies 
you have made, that we shall £0 away 
honorably, having, we trust, performed 
some work at this meeting which will 
be for the benefit of ourselves and the 
country at large. 

We come to a beautiful city. We 
come to a city that is a pearl of great 
price in the northern part of Florida, 


the gateway to the entire State 
through which the tourists and its 
comers must g0. We come to a city 
which had a new birth in 1901, as the 
Lord said to Nicodemus:—‘*You must 
be bern again,” and you were born 
again. We see in this city streets and 


avenues, residences and buildings, 
various institutions, parks and banks 
upon banks, and everything of that 
nature, indicative of the new birth. 
This due largely to commercial- 
ism. 

We come to this city and enjoy its 

commercial activity. I was astounded 
when I went up and down the streets 
near the river and crossed through the 
other sections of the city to find the 
great commercial manifestations that 
are present in the city of Jacksonville. 
It is wonderful and I call it the biggest 
city of its size in this part of the 
country. (Applause.) 
_ I believe it is and therefore we are 
in no mean city. We are among a 
wonderful people, and you are forging 
to the front in the true spirit in the 
present age of commercial life. 

I will close my remarks this morning 
by reading a few lines about Jackson- 
ville, which are as follows:— 

JACKSONVILLE 
In Jacksonville, 
Every day; 
In Jacksonville we 
Joys away. 
In Jacksonville, it 
That our skies 
There's a smile 
Blithe and 


was 


life’s worth living, 


are giving 


is true, 

are always blue, 
for me and you, 
gay. 


In Jacksonville, 
All the while, 

our people soothe 
s With a smile. 
We've a helping hand to lend 
To a stranger, foe or friend, 
And for souvenirs, we send 

A crocodile, 


life is cheerful 


For the tearful, 


In Jacksonville we have pleasures 
By the score; 

And the rarest of our treasures, 
Yes, and more, 

Is our river, Oh! so bright 

Cool and restful, day and night, 

Source of infinite delight, 
Over and o’er, 

In Jacksonville, life’s worth living, 
Every day; 

Folks are gentle and forgiving, 
If you stray. 


In Jacksonville may I be, 
When God's angel beckons me, 
Over the silent, unknown sea, 
Far away. 
(Applause.) 


President Plaut:—Mr. Groover, the 
chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments and Entertainments, has a few 
words to say. 

Report of Committee of Arrange- 
ments and Entertainment by 
I. C. Groover. 


Mr. Groover:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen—It is necessary to make ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of 
our friends and take up a few minutes 
of your time in making some an- 
nouncements. The Seminole Club will 
be glad to honor the badge of all of 
our friends. Likewise, the Elks Ciub. 
The Florida County Club, to which all 
of our golfers will unodubtedly go, will 


honor the same badges, and these 
badges will take you anywhere in 
Jacksonville that you want to go and 


protect you under the direction of his 
Honor, the Mayor. (Applause.) 

The automobile ride for the ladies 
will start from this hotel in a few 
minutes and if there are any of the 
ladies present we would like to have 
them know that they will be taken 


eare of. The President’s reception will 
take place this evening at 9 o'clock, 
and will be followed by dancing. There 
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will be informal dancing each evening 
during the convention. There will be a 
reception for the ladies at the Woman’s 
Club at 3 o’clock Wednesday after- 
noon. On the auto ride for the ladies 
to-day they will go to the Country 
Club, where luncheon will be served. 
On Thursday morning there will be a 
boat ride on the river, leaving the dock 
at foot of Market street at 10 o'clock, 
and a buffet luncheon will be served 
on board. The annual banquet of the 
association will take place at 8.30 on 
Thursday evening. 

The trip to Cuba will begin at 1.15 
o'clock on Friday afternoon. We hope 
that as many as possible will go on 
this trip. We had intended to have 
only one day in Cuba, but we find so 
many of our friends who want to stay 
longer, that we have arranged to spend 
three days in Havana. The balance of 
the trip will be as planned. We will 


stop at Miami for the entire day or. 
Thursday. The East Coast Railway 
will provide sleepers, so that we can 


take sleepers at Key West on Wednes- 
day night and upon reaching Miami at 
1 o’clock, instead of getting out of the 
sleepers at that time, they will be put 
on a siding and we will leave them at 
a reasonable hour on Thursday morn- 
ing. The sleepers will be at the dis- 
posal of the party for the balance of 
the trip, and such stops as we make 
will be arranged to suit our conven- 


ience. It is our intention to make this 
trip very interesting for those who 
take it. 


President Plaut:—The first business 
in regular order, as provided by our 
by-laws, is the calling of the roll. It 
has been customary to accept the offi- 
cial registration in lieu thereof, and 
unless there be objections we will fol- 
low the usual course, and the calling 
of the roll will be omitted. I hear no 
objection, and that will be the method 


pursued. 
The next order of business is the 
reading of the minutes of the last 


meeting. Every member of the assocl- 
ation has had a printed copy of the 
minutes, and unless there be objection 
the reading of the minutes will be dis- 
pensed with. There is no objection, 
and the minutes will be considered ap- 
proved as printed. 

The next business before us will be 
to receive the delegations from various 
allied associations. We are always 
glad to receive them, and first and 
foremost are the delegates from the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Mr. Secretary, have you the list of 
delegates from that association? 

Secretary Toms:—We have the cre- 
dentials of the following delegates of 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion:—J. H. Beal, Scio, Ohio; Henry M. 
Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo.; William A. 
Hover, Denver, Colo.; Adolph W. Mil- 
ler, Philadelphia, Pa., and William R. 
White, Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Beal sent 
a letter, stating it was impossible for 
him to attend, as follows:— 

Scio, Ohio, November 11, 1913. 
Dear President Plaut:— 

I find at the last moment that it will be en- 
tirely impossible for me to attend the N. W. 
D. A. meeting this year. 

The credentials of our delegates have been 
forwarded to Secretary Toms, and copies to 
each of the delegates. I have requested the 
latter to agree upon some member of the dele- 
gation to present the greetings of the A. Ph. A. 

Deeply regretting my enforced absence, and 
with best wishes for a pleasant and profitable 
meeting, I remain, sincerely yours, 

J. H. Beal, General Secretary. 

President Plaut:—We will be pleased 
to hear from Dr. Miller as represent- 
ing the delegation from the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


Greetings from the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, Present- 


ed by Dr. Adolph W. Miller. 
Adolph W. Miller:—Mr. President 
and Fellow ‘Members—On behalf 


of President George M. Beringer and 
Secretary J. H. Beal I have great 
pleasure in presenting to this associa- 
tion the freternal greetings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
and a most cordial expression of their 
good will. The American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, as you know, ex- 
ceeds our own in age and also in the 
number of members. There is a ma- 
terial difference, however, in its make- 
up from ours, in its not being organ- 
ized for commercial purposes, but 
strictly along scientific lines. 

It was my good fortune and privilege 
to attend the last meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
which took place at the Hermitage 
Hotel, at the city of Nashville, Tenn., 
some few months ago. I was surprised 
to see the fraternal spirit which pre- 
vailed among the members of the asso- 
ciation. A desire seemed to be preva- 
lent in the minds of all for the im- 
provement of pharmacy, the so-called 
“uplift of pharmacy,” a favorite ex- 
pression frequently made use of. The 
association is so large that it has be- 
come necessary to divide it into vari- 
ous sections, so as to be able to give 
time for the reading of the numerous 
scientific papers that are presented 
and to enable them to be properly dis- 
cussed. It happens on many occasions 
that there are two and even three ses- 
sions going on at the same time, and 
it is therefore obligatory upon the vari- 
ous members to make their choice as 
to which of these various sections pre- 
sents the greatest amount of attrac- 
tion. I attended many of the sections 
and listened to the papers and discus- 
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sions with great benefit to myself. 
There seemed to be one drawback only 
to the meeting, and that was the in- 
tensely hot weather, which was rather 
too much for many of us coming from 
the northern cities. Among other at- 
tractions, we were taken to the home 
of President Andrew Jackson, the 
Hermitage, as it is called. We all of 
us felt under deep obligations to our 
good friend and former president, Mr. 
Martin, of the W. N. D. A., who is 
located in Nashville, for the display of 
true Southern hospitality with which 


he and the other gentlemen in Nash- 
ville entertained us. 
President Plaut:—I call on our fel- 


low member, Mr. Ludwig Schiff, of Los 
Angeles, to respond to the greetings 
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hear from Mr. Wiltsee if he is in the 
room, 


Greetings from the New York State 


Pharmaceutical Association Pre- 
sented by Lee Wiltsee, 
Lee Wiltsee:—Mr. Pres.dent and 


Gentlemen—I wish to present to your 
association the greetings and sincere 
best wishes of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association. We hope 
that this meeting will be one of the 
most profitable and enjoyable in the 
history of your organization. I wish 
to convey these same sentiments to 
Plaut, in his capacity as president of 
your association. Mr. Plaut is a mem- 


ber of our State organization, and he 
is deeply 


interested in all legislative 


Second Vice-President C. F. MICHAELS. 


of Dr. Miller, who presented them, on 
behalf of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Response by Ludwig Schiff. 

Ludwig Schiff:—Mr. President an1l 
Gentiemen—As a representative of the 
glorious State of California and tne 
great West Coast of the United States, 
it gives me especial pleasure to accepi 
the greetings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in the name of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associ- 
ation. We must admit that we are 
living in an age of commercialism. 
With all that we are proud to feel and 
glad to know that there is an organi- 
Miller has said, looks after, the uplift 
of pharmacy in the United States. I 
do not believe that there is a man in 
this room or that there is a man con- 
nected with pharmacy, be it as a 
wholesale druggist, a retail druggist cr 
a manufacturer, who does not feel a 
spirit of reverence when he thinks of 
the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation. We certainly hope they will con- 
tinue their labors on the lines along 
which they have worked for so many 
years and we sincerely trust that ther 
results may be, if possible, better and 
greater and produce higher things at 
all times. 

We appreciate the cordial feel ng 
with which the American Pharmaceiti- 
cal Association has greeted the N°- 
tional Wholesale Druggists Associ- 
ation and we in turn reiterate thi 
cordial expressions to the fullest ex- 
tent. I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—Have we further 
delegations from State pharmaceutic:l 
associations, Mr, Secretary? 

Secretary Toms:—We have the cre- 
dentials of the delegates from the New 
York State Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, as follows:—Lee Wiltsee, New 
York city: Charles Gibson, Albany; 
J. Hungerford Smith, Rochester; S. V. 
B. Swann, New York city, and Nelson 
P. Snow, Syracuse, 

President Plaut:—We will be glad to 


matters and movements looking to the 
betterment of the condition of the re- 
tail druggists. When any such mat- 
ters are up he will always be found to 
the fore. 

This is my first visit to the beautiful 
city of Jacksonville, but I am sure 
from what I have seen of it and from 
the evidence of the efforts on the part 
of your local entertainment committee, 
that this meeting will be one of the 
most enjoyable we have ever held. I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—I will call on our 
fellow member, C. Mahlon Kline, to 
respond to Mr. Wiltsee’s greetings. 


Response by C. Mahlon Kline. 


C. Mahlon Kline:—Mr. President and 
fellow members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association—It gives me 
very great pleasure on behalf of our 
association to welcome to our midst the 
iepresentatives of the New York State 
! harmaceutical Association. Just why 
you should have selected a jealous 
Philadelphian to welcome anything 
from New York I do not understand. 
(Applause.) I feel more or less as Jim 
veffries would have felt if he was call- 
(d upon to weleome Jack Johnson to 
some pugilistic organization. (Laughter 
and applause.) One of the great privi- 
eges of coming to the meetings of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associ- 
ation is that we see people from the 
remotest part of the country and with 
this thought in mind I am exceedingly 
glad to see the delegates from New 
York. (Laughter and applause.) I 
‘nderstand that last year they passed 
a cocaine law in New York, just three 


years after we passed one in Phila- 
delphia, and I want to congratulate 
them upon it. (Applause.) I under- 


stand also that they discontinued horse 
car lines in New York city last year 
and I want to congratulate them on 
that, as we did that in Philadelphia 
many years ago. 

Seriously, it is certainly a pleasure 


- 


to see them with us, and I sincerely 
hope that they will learn much from 
the deliberations that we are about to 
carry on and will be able to keep up 
with the times by listening to our 
thoughts and such expression of them 
as we may give. I think that is about 
all I have to say. I think, like Mr. 
Hutchins, I will go out and get hung. 
(Applause.) 

President Plaut:—Mr. Secretary, has 
any other State associations sent dele- 
gates to this meeting? 

Secretary Toms:—The New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association has sent 
us the credentials of the following dele- 
gates:—T, F. Main, New York, N. Y.; 
Cc. Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and C, 8S. Littell, Cranford, N. J. 

President Plaut:—We will be delight- 
ed to hear from Mr. Main, whose name 
heads the list of delegates, and who 
was formerly president of this associ- 
ation. 

Jersey 
Pre- 


Greetings from the New 
Pharmaceutical Association 
sented by Thomas F. Main. 


Thomas F. Main:—I believe that to 
the pharmacists of the State of New 
Jersey belongs the distinction of being 
the first to follow the example of the 
members of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in forming themselves 
into a body which could annually meet 
and discuss subjects of mutual interest, 
and for the betterment of the trade. 

Having been the first to recognize the 
benefits that accrue to themselves by 
getting together, it follows that they 
have always been interested in the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, and I believe that the records of 
this association show that it has al- 
ways had delegates from New Jersey 
at its annual meetings, where these 
delegates have been ready to give such 
information which they possess, and 
such aid, if any is required, in the con- 
sideration of matters pertaining to the 
pharmaceutical end of the business, in 
which, of course, the jobbers of this 
association are naturally interested. 

I bring to you, Mr, President, and to 
your members, the most cordial greet- 
ings of the association in the State of 
‘New Jersey, and its best wishes that 
this may be a most successful and (it 
goes almost without saying) a most 
harmonious meeting. 

I regret that there was not mentioned 
in the list of delegates our friend, the 
Honorable William Kuebler, the silver- 
tongued orator of the pharmaceutical 
profession in New Jersey, but as he is 
not here, we had to do the best we 
could, and consequently I was deputed 
to bring to you the greetings which I 
have presented. 

President Plaut:—In response to the 
greetings of the New York Association, 
a Pennsylvanian acquitted himself so 
well that I shall call upon another 
Pennsylvanian to respond to the greet- 
ings of the New Jersey State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, Mr. S. Massing- 
ham, of Pittsburgh. 


Response of S. Massingham. 


S. Massingham:—This is a surprise to 
me. I know I cannot hold up my end 
against Mr. Kline. I feel very much 
like the groom who was called on to 
make a few remarks at the wedding 
breakfast. He reached for the top of 
the chair next to him, and happened to 
lay his hand on his wife’s shoulder, and 
he began his remarks by saying, “This 
thing was forced upon me.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) This thing has been forced upon 
me, and I am not prepared to answer 
the call except to say that I am sure 
we are glad to hear from the New Jer- 
sey delegation and we receive their 
greetings with sincere appreciation. 

President Plaut:—As is the custom, 
the delegates from these various asso- 
ciations are entitled to the privilege of 
the floor, and I most cordially invite 
them, in the name of the association, to 
make the fullest use of it. 

Are there any other delegates pres- 
ent from any other allied or kindred as- 
sociations? If not, Mr. Strong, will you 
take the chair? 

(The first vice-president, William 
B. Strong, of Milwaukee, in the chair.) 

Chairman Strong:—We will now 
listen to the address of the president. 

President Plaut presented the follow- 
ing address:— 


The President's Address. 


To the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association :— 


This is our first meeting in the south- 
eastern section of the country, but from 
our experience in other parts of the South 
we know that Jacksonville will extend to 
us the same warm-hearted Southern hos- 
pitality which made our meetings in 
Richmond, Old Puint, New Orleans and 
Dallas so enjoyable. 

The truly national character of this as- 
sociation is well illustrated by the fact 
that it has met in practically every sec- 
tion of the United States, while one meet- 
ing was held in Canada. 

Eleven years ago we journeyed to the 
Pacific Coast and met in sunny Califor- 
nia. Now we are assembled on the At- 
lantic side of the continent in balmy and 
beautiful Florida, where history tells us 
Ponce de Leon searched for the fountain 
of eternal youth in the days of long ago. 
He did not succeed in his quest; let us 
hope that we shall be more fortunate 
and shall find here the fountain of knowl- 
edge, from which we may derive inspira- 
tions that will better equip us for the 
duties and requirements of life and busi- 
ness, 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

During the thirteen months that have 

elapsed since our last meeting, general 
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business conditions have been quite good, 
as evidenced by the imports and exports 
of the United States, which have reached 
a volume by far the largest in the history 
of the country. The British Kingdom has 
had a like experience, but prosperity has 
not prevailed to the same extent on the 
Continent of Europe because of the Bal- 
kan war. 
BALKAN WAR. 

If thinking men required any proofs 
thet war is an unmitigated evil, events in 
the Balkan peninsula supply them amply. 
The attack upon Turkey by the allies was 
regarded by many as not only justifiable, 
but commendable. Centuries of oppres- 
sion and consequent hatred, the desire 
for liberty, the craving for racial unity, 
all these were supposed to furnish suffi- 
cient reason for what many considered 
almost a holy war. But no sooner had 
the pagan tyrant been conquered and 
peace been concluded, than an unexam- 
pled scramble for territorial aggrandize- 
ment began among the victors, and the 
horrors of the war against the Moslem 
were repeated and perhaps surpassed in 
the fratricidal struggle among the Chris- 
tian allies. Once again history has shown 
that bloodshed and killing have no high 
moral motive, but the selfishness, greed, 
the desire to own that which is in the 
possession of another are the true causes 
of war. 

MEXICAN TROUBLES. 

In our half of the globe our neighbor 
on the South has furnished a hardly less 
edifying spectacle. Civil strife has even 
less to be said in its favor than war be- 
tween nations of different race and dif- 
ferent language, and though the evil ef- 
fects in the case of Mexico are naturally 
limited to a small territory, yet its prox- 
imity to our country, and the traditional 
policy of the United States toward war 
in our hemisphere make it of relatively 
more importance. Let us be thankful 
that at this crisis we have at the head 
of the nation a man possessed of high 
ideals, exceptional ability and unswerv- 
ing firmness, and let us hope that a so- 
lution will be found which will give our 
Southern neighbor permanent peace 
founded on justice and law. 

PANAMA CANAL, 

A much more pleasing picture is pre- 
sented when we go a little further South, 
where the Panama Canal is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. This monumental 
work, epoch-making in its effects on the 
whole world’s intercourse, will for all 
time be evidence that human ingenuity 
and perseverence may correct almost all 
the shortcomings of nature, it will be an 
incentive to future generations to attempt 
feats in this direction which the wildest 
imagination of to-day deems impossible. 

TARIFF. 

The Presidential election last fall re- 
sulted in a complete change of political 
control, and since March 4 the Demo- 
cratic party has been in control of all 
branches of the National Government for 
the first time in many years. 

On April 7 Congress met in special ses- 
sion, with the primary object of revising 
the tariff, and the new law which was 
recently enacted contains changes that 
will affect almost all lines of business. 
This legislation was generally anticipated; 
it was well understood that the new ad- 
ministration would request Congress to 
revise the tariff downward, and there 
has been little disturbance to business on 
this account. Now that the new rates 
have been determined, there is no doubt 
that the resourceful business men of 
America will adjust themselves to the 
changed conditions and try to profit by 
them; the trade outlook for the coming 
year is encouraging. 


CROPS. 


The country has been blessed with 
bountiful crops of all the great staples 
except corn and cotton, in which there is 
reported to be a reduction of about 10 
per cent. from last year’s yield. Of 
course, this loss will be felt to some ex- 
tent in the sections directly affected, al- 
though the increase in the price of both 
these staples will apparently result in 
nearly counterbalancing this loss, though 
the proceeds will not be evenly distrib- 
uted. 

INCOME TAX. 

A sufficient number of States having 
ratified the income tax amendment, it 
became early this year a part of the 
Federal Constitution, and Congress has 
incorporated such a tax in the new tariff 
law. This tax will apply to the incomes 
of individuals, corporations and associa- 
tions, but as I understand it, the income 
of this and similar trade associations will 
not be taxable under the law, which pro- 
vides that it shall not apply to ‘‘business 
leagues, nor to chambers of commerce or 
boards of trade, not organized for profit 
or no part of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of the private stock- 
holder or individual.’”’ 

Now that an income tax is upon our 
statutes, I believe that it will never be 
abandoned. It is the fairest of all taxes 
if properly administered, and the rate in 
the new law is so low that it will not 
prove a hardship upon any one, while on 
the other hand, providing an enormous 
source of revenve. Compared with simi- 
lar laws in European countries, ours is 
very reasonable indeed; in fact, the peo- 
ple of the United States are taxed less 
for national, State and municipal purposes 
than those of any of the leading Euro- 
pean States. 

CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 

The proposed reform in currency legis- 
lation, on which Congress is still at work, 
is a step of which we must all approve. 
The two most beneficial changes suggest- 
ed, from the standpoint of the country 
as a whole, and especially from that of 
the ordinary business man, will be those 
substituting asset for bond-secured cur- 
rency, and for rediscount banks in va- 
rious districts, such banks to deal only 
with other banks. Money panics in the 
past have been due chiefly to our faulty 
currency system, which rendered the 
most liquid asset next to currency itself 
—namely, commercial paper—valueless as 
a bank asset in times of stress except 
in those cities where clearing house cer- 
tificates were issued. Backed by a suf- 
ficient gold reserve, the system contem- 
plated in the House bill will obviate the 
issuance of such certificates—an act which 
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in itself shakes the confidence of the peo- 
ple and encourages the hoarding of 
money—and yet give the whole country 
at all times the immediate relief hereto- 
fore enjoyed by only a few large cities 
in time of panic. No currency bill, how- 
ever, can prevent business depressions 
or materially change world-wide money 
rates. I recommend that the association 
urge upon Congress the necessity for 
prompt action on this all-important sub- 
ject. 
PARCEL POST. 

The parcel post law went into effect 
January i, 1913, and although the business 
done is large, this service igs still in its 
infancy. Our people have not yet become 
as accustomed to it as are the people of 
Europe, but its use will grow; the rail- 
roads are already complaining that the 
government forces them to carry a large 
volume of parcel post business without 
adequate compensation. So far as the 
wholesale drug business is concerned, this 
service has caused a considerable in- 
crease in the number of small orders sent 
by mail. This means additional labor and 
expense for the jobber without any cor- 
responding increase in his profits. My 
information is that wholesale druggists, 





reintroduced by Mr. Harrison on June 23 
as H. R. 628. It was passed by the 
House of Representatives on June 26 and 
sent to the Senate, which has not acted 
on it up to this writing. 

This is probably because the Senate 
will not take up any new business while 
the currency bill is pending. But in view 
of the fact that the bill passed the House 
unanimously and without discussion, it 
seems only fair to assume that it may 
pass the Senate in the same manner, not 
taking up any appreciable time and not 
materially interfering with the progress 
of the currency bill. I therefore recom- 
mend that this convention adopt a reso- 
lution asking the Senate to pass H, R. 
6282 at this session of Congress. 

This is the more necessary because of 
the recent enforcement of T. D. 33456, 
which seeks to accomplish by a Treasury 
regulation the object for which we aim in 
the Harrison bill. Without going into de- 
tails, the regulation unfortunately does 
not attain its object; it does not touch the 
traffic in opium and its derivatives at all, 
and in the case of cocaine reaches at 
present ‘only one manufacturer. I have 
been assured by the authorities that the 
regulation will be withdrawn as soon as 
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as a rule, charge their customers for the 
postage and also for the special parcel 
post containers which are now in gen- 
eral use. It is only fair that the cus- 
tomer should pay the cost of the addi- 
tional facilities put at his disposal. 


DRUG TRADE CONFERENCE AND 
ANTI-NARCOTIC LEGISLATION. 

At our meeting in Milwaukee last year 
the president was authorized to appoint 
delegates, including himself, to represent 
this association at a conference of rep- 
resentatives from a number of national 
associations in the drug trade, to be 
called by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association for the purpose of consider- 
ing legislation affecting the trade. In re- 
sponse to the invitation of that associa- 
tion, the first meeting was held at Wash- 
ington January 15 and 16. I was unable 
to be present, as I was abroad, and the 
N. W. D. A. was represented by Messrs. 
C. Mahlon Kline of Philadelphia, E. D. 
Taylor of Richmond and F. E. Holliday, 
our general representative. Mr, Charles 
A. West, the chairman of our Committee 
on Legislation, was also present, and he 
was elected one of the vice-presidents of 
the National Drug Trade Conference, 
which was organized at that time. The 
conference is composed of representatives 
from the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products, 
the American Association of Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists and the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association. 

The National Drug Trade Conference 
held its annual meeting in Washington 
on April 10 and 11, when I was present as 
one of the representatives from this asso- 
ciation, the other two being Messrs. Kline 
and Taylor. 

At both meetings of the conference the 
proposed national narcotic law, known as 
the Harrison bill, was carefully consid- 
ered, and a number of changes were 
recommended. The report of our special 
Committee on Anti-Narcotic Legislation 
will give a history of this bill, which went 
through many phases before it was finally 


the Harrison bill becomes a law. 

While the Harrison bill is an excellent 
measure in itself, it will not stop the 
illicit traffic in cocaine and opium unless 
is backed up by effective State legisla- 
tion. 

Our members should interest themselves 
in this important matter and do every- 
thing possible to secure the enactment 
of suitable State laws to regulate the 
sale of habit-forming drugs in States 
where effective laws do not now exist. 

On account of the more or less di- 
vergent interests represented in the Na- 
tional Drug Trade Conference, our first 
experience with that organization has not 
been as satisfactory as was expected. My 
opinion is that gradually these differences 
will be reduced, that a united and homo- 
geneous body will result, and that it will 
ultimately be productive of the greatest 
good to all branches of our trade. In the 
meantime we should retain the right to 
express our own views and to take the 
initiative whenever we deem it wise or 
expedient to do so. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


For several years there has been a 
gradual, although slight, decrease in the 
number of our active members, and an in- 
crease in the number of associate mem- 
bers. This is in accordance with the 
natural course of events. There are, in 
my opinion, too many wholesale drug- 
gists in the United States, and it is my 
belief that the number will be further 
reduced by consolidations and by the in- 
ability of some to continue the battle for 
existence. 

The steady increase in the associate 
membership shows the importance at- 
tached to this association and its work 
by manufacturers and proprietors. 

From the secretary's records I have had 
the following extracted:—In the past ten 
years fifty-five wholesale drug houses 
were started in the United States, of 
which twenty-two are now out of busi- 
ness. In all, sixty-eight wholesale drug 
houses retired from business in the same 
period, thus showing a net decrease of 
thirteen, in spite of the enormous increase 


of population and wealth. Of the sixty- 
eight, nineteen failed, seventeen sold out 
to competitors, five consolidated with 
other houses, while twenty-seven simply 
retired. Interesting lessuns may be 
drawn from these figures; at this time I 
simply submit them to the earnest con- 
sideration of our members, leaving each 
to make his own deductions, 
FOOD AND DRUG LAWS. 

An important decision was rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
last April in the so-called ‘‘Wisconsin 
corn syrup cases’? known as McDermott 
vs. Wisconsin, and Grady vs. Wisconsin. 
The manufacturers of corn syrup labeled 
it as such under the national law and 
regulations, and shipped it from another 
State to retail grocers in Wisconsin, 
though the law of the State required this 
article to be labeled ‘“‘glucose’’ without 
any other designation or brand. The Su- 
preme Court decided in effect that where 
a State law conflicts with the Federal 
law in this way the national law takes 
precedence, and that articles complying 
with it may be sold by the original con- 
signee to whom the goods are shipped 
in interstate commerce. I quote from the 
decision of the Supreme Court as fol- 
lows:— « 

The Wisconsin act which permits the sale 
of articles subject to the regulations of inter- 
state commerce only upon condition that they 
contain the exclusive labels required by the 
statute is an act in excess of its legitimate 
power. 

This decision furnishes further proof 
that the State Food and Drugs law should 
correspond with the national law. This 
association has gone on record repeatedly 
in favor of uniformity of Federal and 
State laws. I trust that our members will 
do everything in their respective States 
to bring about the uniformity which is so 
much to be desired. 

Last May a decision was rendered by 
the United States District Court in Phila- 
delphia against the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Examining Board in its effort 
to require the manufacturers of drugs 
to give certain information on their labels 
not required by the State law. Like the 
national food and drugs act, the Penn- 
Sylvania law allows variations from the 
drug standards established by the United 
States Pharmacopeia and the National 
Formulary, provided the label states the 
actual strength, quality or purity of the 
article. In its regulations for the en- 
forcement of the State law issued several 
years ago, the Pennsylvania board re- 
quired a statement on the label of a drug 
showing the percentage below or above 
the standard strength if it varied there- 
from. The court decided that the board 
had no right to make such a requirement. 
This decision clearly shows that the 
courts will not permit executive officers 
to enforce regulations which go farther 
than the law itself. 

It is reported that a movement is on 
foot to secure the abolition of the guar- 
anty legend printed on packages of food 
and drugs, which are thus guaranteed by 
the manufacturer or dealer to comply 
with the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 
We should insist on the retention of the 
guaranty legend and oppose all efforts to 
have it discontinued, because it consti- 
tutes the only protection to the retailer 
and is of invaluable assistance to the 
government in reaching the source of 
supply. I recommend that the associa- 
tion adopt a resolution opposing any 
change in the guaranty legend. 

The new chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the Department of Agriculture, 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, announced in public 
addresses several months ago that the 
3oard of Food and Drug Inspection 
would allow manufacturers to submit 
their labels to the board for its opinion 
as to their correctness. This privilege will 
prove very beneficial to manufacturers 
who are honestly in doubt as to the 
manner in which their labels should read 
so as to comply with the National Food 
and Drugs Act. It is gratifying that the 
board has decided to take this action, 
which is something that should have been 
done long ago. Dr. Alsberg has given 
every indication since he took charge of 
the Bureau of Chemistry that his con- 
duct of the office will be fair and just 
to all concerned. I invited him to attend 
this convention and favor us with an ad- 
dress, but unfortunately he could not do 
so because he was compelled to be in 
Washington this week at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, of which he is the 
secretary. 

Several years ago this association urged 
a change in the form of notices of judg- 
ment issued under the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, so that they would show at 
a glance whether the defendant was in- 
nocent or guilty, and it is gratifying that 
such a change was made several months 
ago. Formerly the casual reader of these 
notices would be left under the impres- 
sion that the defendant had been con- 
victed, whereas he had been acquitted. 
Now the notice states in the beginning 
whether the case resulted in acquittal or 
conviction. 

SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW. 

On May 26, 1913, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down a far- 
reaching decision in the case of Bauer vs. 
O’Donnell. This suit was brought by the 
plaintiffs, who are manufacturers of San- 
atogen, a real “‘patent’’ medicine, to re- 
strain the defendant, a retail druggist in 
Washington, D. C., from selling the ar- 
ticle below the retail price printed by the 
manufacturer on the package with a no- 
tice that it would be considered an in- 
fringement of the patent if sold below 
that price. 

The question which the court stated 
was before it in this case, and which it 
answered in the negative, was as fol- 
lows:— 

May a patentee by notice limit the price at 
which future retail sales of the patented arti- 
cle may be made, such article being in the 
hands of a retailer by purchase from a jobber 
who has paid to the agent of the patentee the 
full price asked for the article sold? 

This decision was a severe blow to the 
manufacturers of patented articles who 
had been controlling retail prices by no- 
tice on the goods. 

Since the Supreme Court rendered the 
decision in the Sanatogen case, an organ- 
ization has been started under the name 
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of the American Fair Trade League by 
manufacturers of patented and trade- 
marked articles and others interested in 
having prices fixed and maintained. The 
league has announced its objects to be as 
follows:— 


1. To aid in the re-establishment and con- 
tinuance of fair competitive commercial con- 
ditions. 

2. To promote honesty in manufacturing, in 
advertising and in merchandising, for the mu- 
tual interest of the consumer, the middleman 
and the manufacturer. 

%. To bring to public attention the existing 
evils in merchandising methods which operate 
to the injury of society. 

4. To act as a clearing house of information 
concerning trade practices and systems, and 
legislation relating thereto. 

>. To aid in securing the enactment of laws, 
State and national, that will (a) prohibit and 
penalize unfair ,competition, (b) prohibit and 
penalize dishonest advertising, (c) prevent the 
elimination of the smaller business man by 
unfair methods, 


6. And to secure to the public the benefits 
and protection of stable, uniform retail prices 
upon all trade-marked and branded goods. 

All of these objects appear to be 
worthy, and it is hoped that the league 
will meet with success in the educational 
campaign which it has commenced, 

During the past year the Sherman law 
has been used successfully by the gov- 
ernment in causing the dissolution of 
numerous so-called ‘“‘trusts.”” There ap- 
pears to be little prospect of any amend- 
ment being made to this law, though 
several bills have been introduced in 
Congress for the establishment of an ‘‘in- 
terstate trade commission.” What a re- 
markable thing it would be if a merchant 
who cuts prices could be fined and im- 
prisoned the same as railroad officials 
>an be punished under the interstate com- 
merce law if they cut rates! 
INTERNATIONALA CONGRESS 

MACY. 


The eleventh International Congress of 
Pharmacy was held at The Hague in 
September last, and I sent a letter to the 
congress extending the greetings of this 
association. This congress is a very im- 
portant organization, whose deliberations 
may result at some future time in a uni- 
versal Pharmacopeeia and in the uniform- 
ity of laws regulating the sale of medi- 
cines in all civilized ceuntries. 

PHARMACOPQCIA. 

As a member of the Committee of Re- 
vision of the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia, I am able to report that the work 
is progressing rapidly. This is the first 
time that the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association has been represented 
on the Revision Committee and the Board 
of Trustees of the Pharmacopeia. It is 
my belief that the new Pharmacopcia, 
while not perfect, will be the best we 
ever had, 


OF PHAR- 


METRIC SYSTEM. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting last June 
indorsed the metric system of weights 
and measures for general use. This is 
vound to come in the course of time; at 
present the chief obstacle to a universal 
system of weights, measures and 
coinage is the conservatism of the Eng- 
lisk people. The tribute we now pay to 
bankers in the shape of exchange would 
be greatly reduced by the adoption of the 
metric system; its conveniences and _ ad- 
vantages would prove of incalculable ben- 
efit to international trade. The system 
with comparatively trifling differences is 
now used by all civilized countries ex- 
cept England and the United States. I 
recommend that the association follow 
the example of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, and petition Con- 
gress for legislation which will lead to 
the speedy adoption of the metric system 
by the United States. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 

LEAGUE. 

A communication was recently received 
from the National Industrial Trafiic 
League inviting this association to be- 
come a member of the league. A sim- 
ilar invitation was considered at our an- 
nual meeting in 1910, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Control, the 
association voted mot to join this league. 
Most of our members are affiliated with 
local commercial organizations, Many of 
which are members of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. There is Conse- 
quently no reason or necessity for this 
association to join the league, as the mat- 
ters which receive its attention are 
usually of greater interest to local cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade 
than to a national association like ours. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 

A few years ago the Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association was sued by a 
dealer who claimed that his business 
had been damaged through its activities, 
and the association was. enjoined by a 
decree of the United States court from 
doing certain things in future. Contempt 
proceedings were brought this year by 
the United States Government against 
that association upon the allegation that 
it had been guilty of violating the de- 
cree in certdin respects, and the | case 
was tried last August in the United States 
court at Birmingham, Ala. Judge Grubb, 
who presided at the trial, rendered such 
an interesting decision that I quote from 
it as follows:— 


The third class of acts of the association 
upon /which contempt is predicted relates to 
the promise, alleged to have been exacted of 
the prospective members of the association by 
it, as a condition to election and continuance 
in membership, viz.. not to sell direct to con- 
sumers while they remained members of the 
association. 

It may be conceded that a contract between 
many engaged in the same business to refrain 
from selling to an individual or a class would 
be an illegal restraint of trade under the 
Sherman act. The question in this case, 
however, is whether such a contract, combina- 
tion or conspiracy can be deduced from the 
facts in evidence. 

The membership of the association 
its constitution (which met the approval of 
the Circuit Court) limited to exclusive whole- 
gale grocers. To admit one to membership it 
was first essential to determine his qualifica- 
tions. It was, therefore, necessary for the 
association to ascertain concerning each appli- 
eant for membership whether he was at the 
time he sought membership an exclusive 
wholesaler. It would otherwise have been im- 
possible to maintain an association composed 
only of the wholesale grocers, and the decree 
recognizes the propriety of an organization 
with such a membership. It would be equally 
jmpossible to maintain a like organization if 
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members after admission were free to engage 
in retail business and still remain members. 
It was, therefore, proper for the association 
to purge itself of retailers and semi-jobbers. 

There could be no impropriety, for the pur- 
pose of determining present and future eligi- 
bility, to ask and receive assurances from the 
applicant that he expected to engage, while a 
member, in the exclusive business. There was 
no other feasible way of determining eligibility 
to membership in the association. If an asso- 
ciation exclusively of wholesale grocers was 
to exist it was necessary that ineligibility be 
visited upon any member who ceased to be a 
wholesale grocer. 

His right to sell to consumers was not taken 
away or impaired. He had the option without 
restriction. He could not sell direct to con- 
sumers and remain a wholesaler. He must 
elther give up the one or the other. This, 
however, was not by virtue of his promise or 
assurance, but only because the two things 
were incompatible with each other, as much as 
are black and white. * * * 

The government also contends that the asso- 
ciation, through its president, violated the de- 
cree in writing to manufacturers with the pur- 
pose, in one instance, to persuade the manu- 
facturers to abandon the policy of giving ‘‘free 
deals," and, in another, to persuade the man- 
ufacturer to continue the policy of guarantee- 
ing the price of its goods in the hands of the 





years old and has a wonderful record of 
usefulness and accomplishment. It is 
destined to continue indefinitely as a 
tower of strength to the wholesale drug 
trade of the United States. 

Our general representative, Mr. Holli- 
day, and our secretary, Mr. Toms, have, 
as usual, performed their duties in an 
eminently competent mamner. Owing to 
their long experience in our work and 
their exceptional qualifications for the 
positions they fill, they are very valuable 
men to the association. We know that 
they can always be depended upon to 
render the mest faithful, intelligent and 
eonscientious service, and it is a pleasur: 
to make this acknowledgment. 

{ esteem it a great honor and privilege 
to have served as president of this splen- 
did organization during the past year, 
and I thoroughly appreciate the loyal 
support which has been extended to me. 


Chairman Strong:—I am sure we have 
all listened with a great deal of pleas- 
ure to the most able and carefully pre- 
pared address of our president. I be- 


lieve it has been customary to refer this - 


address of the president to a special 
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jobber against declines. ,The letters seem to 
me to contain only legitimate arguments to 
support the contentions of the association and 
no hint of coercion or intimidation. 

The contention of the plaintiff is that the 
Sherman act prohibits a combination from ad- 
dressing even legitimate argument which may 
affect interstate trade relations to an indi- 
vidual engaged in trade of that character. If 
this principle is correct it would work the 
extinction of all trade organizations, except for 
purely social purposes. Their only other val- 
uable function is to redress trade grievances 
by legal methods. If persuasion by argument, 
made in good faith and without coercion, ex- 
press or implied, is not open to them for that 
purpose, their usefulness is at an end. It 
will not be denied that there are real advan- 
tages to be derived from a proper kind of co- 
operation not Obtainable by a single individual 
unaided. It would be an unfortunate construc- 
tion of the Sherman law that would deprive 
individuals of the benefit and protection to be 
obtained from such co-operation. 

The foregoing extracts from Judge 
irubb’s decision clearly shows that there 
is a wide field in which an association 
of wholesalers may legally work. The 
experience of the N. W. D. A. ever since 
the Indianapolis decree of 1907 has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that a trade asso- 
ciation can be conducted along perfectly 
lawful lines and still produce results of 
great value to its members. 


ASSOCIATION FINANCES. 


As will be shown by the treasurer's re- 
port, the finances of the association are 
in a satisfactory condition. This has been 
the case ever since the organization was 
formed, owing to the willingness of the 
active members to pay for the valuable 
service rendered by the association and 
to make contributions in addition to the 
regular dues whenever necessary. The 
treasurer’s balance at this time is not as 
large as it was at our last meeting; this 
is owing to the fact that this year's re- 
port includes the expenses of thirteen 
months, instead of the customary twelve 
months, as we are meeting a month later 
than usual. 


COMMITTEE WORK. 


In conclusion I wish to commend the 
excellent work done by our committees 
during the past year. The duties of the 
Committee on Legislation were unusually 
arduous because the legislatures of forty- 
two States have met since our last con- 
vention, while Congress has held two ses- 
sions lasting many months. 

Our. members should take a deeper inr- 
terest in the work of the association and 
its committees. They should realize more 
fully what is being done for them, not 
only at the annual meeting, but through- 
out the year. The officers and commit- 
tees of the association are constantly on 
the alert to advance the interests of the 
members in every lawful manner. The 
association is now more than thirty-seven 


committee on the president’s address. 
What is your pleasure? 

A. J. Tapping:—I move that the ad- 
dress of the president be referred to a 
special committee. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

Chairman Strong:—I will appoint as 
the Committee on the President’s Ad- 
dress the following-named gentlemen:— 
C. P. Walbridge, St. Louis, chairman; 
Ludwig Schiff, Los Angeles, and John 
W. Durr, Montgomery, Ala. 

Secretary Toms read the 
communications :— 


CABLEGRAM FROM FELIX BERK. 


London, Nov. 17, 1913. 
Albert Plaut, President, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Greeting! Wish you profitable and pleas- 
‘nt convention. Regards to all friends. 
Felix Berk 


LETTER FROM FRED L. CARTER. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13, 1913. 
Albert Plaut, President, National Wholesale 

Druggists’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla.: 
My Dear Mr. Plaut—I am writing you again 
to express my regret at not being able to at- 
tend the convention, as I most certainly wished 
to do. I shall be much disappointed at not 
seeing my old friends whom I have known for 
so many years and whom it is such a pleasure 

for me to meet. 

Wishing you a very 
I am, 


following 


pleasant and successful 


meeting, with kindest regards, yours 
very truly, 
Fred L. Carter. 
Letier from C. F. Weller. 
Omaha, Neb., Nov. 14, 1913. 
Albert Plaut, President National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. :— 


Dear Sir—I regret that I am unable to attend 
the Jacksonville meeting. I hope you will 
have a splendid time and that good results will 
follow. 

I congratulate you on your successful admin- 
istration and extend greetings to the associa- 
tion. Very truly yours, 

Cc. F. Weller. 
Letter from W, L, Dewoody. 


Pine Bluff, Ark., Nev. 8, 1913. 
Mr. J. E. Toms, Secretary, Nationa] Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, 81 Fulton Street, 
New York:— 

My Dear Mr. Toms—It 
gret, I assure you, that I will not be able to 
attend the meeting of the N. W. D. A. at 
Jacksonville. You meet in the balmy, flowery 
Southland, and at the season of the year when 
it is most attractive. 

I am sure the members of the association 
will have a delightful time, and wish for the 
association that this may be the banner meet- 
ing of their history. I would be glad to grasp 
the hands and bask in the smiles of the many 
friends that will be there. 

Illness in my family and a very busy season, 
indeed, in the different lines with which I am 


is with exaeeding re- 
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connected would either one bar my presence. 

With kind person regards, I am, yours very 
truly, W. L. Dewoody. 

President Plaut:—The next order of 
business is the report of the Committee 
on Membership, of which Mr. R. H. 
Bradley, of Toledo, is chairman. 

Mr. Bradley presented the report. 
Report of Membership Committee. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association:— 

Your Committee on Membership, in of- 
fering their report, would like to state 
that although the following list of names 
recommended for election to membership 
is not as lengthy as it was last year, this 
is not due to any lack of effort. In fact, 
their work this year has been more ex- 
tensive than in either of the two previous 
years they have served. Last year the 
field was very thoroughly gleaned, and 
the largest number of new members 
taken in that have ever been elected in 
any one year in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

In response to a great many letters ad- 
dressed to manufacturers and proprietors, 
soliciting applications, we received numer- 
ous replies, of which the three following 
are typical:— 

We would like to ask what material benefits 
we would derive by joining? 

We are heartily in accord with the aims and 
policies of your association, and it is our inten- 
tion to co-operate with you as far as possible, 
but we do not feel that it would be of much 
benefit to us to become associate members. 

We are thorough believers in the association 
idea, and our sympathies are with you. If we 
thought it would be of sufficient benefit to us 
we would not hesitate to join you, 

To all of these people we have explained 
that the benefits from a large organiza- 
tion of this kind come in an indirect way, 
flowing largely from making the personal 
acquaintance of the wholesale druggists 
who attend the annual meetings, and in- 
creasing in value as yeurs pass by. We 
also pointed out to them other advan- 
tages to be gained, in the way of infor- 
mation sent out by our New York Office, 
in their bulletins to our members, from 
the work of our Committee on Legisla- 
tion, and so forth. But for the purpose 
of making associate membership more 
valuable, and thus greatly assisting our 
successors in this work, we beg leave to 
suggest that all things being equal, pref- 
erence in placing orders should be ex- 
tended to our associate members by the 
wholesale druggists composing the active 
membership of this organization. In 
other words, can we not encourage our 
buyers to keep before them a list of our 
associate membership? 

We beg leave to recommend for your 
consideration the following list of appli- 
cants for membership in this association 
under the respective heads of “active 
members” and “associate members” :— 

ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Mr. F. Dieckerhoff, Habana, Cuba. 


The Gazzolo Drug and Chemical 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cawthorn, Coleman Company, Selma, Ala. 


The South Texas Drug Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Company, 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

The American Snuff Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The Carpenter-Udell Chemical Company, 
( vand Rapids, Mich, 

The Climax Cleaner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

— Charles Cooper & Co., New York 
elty. 


“ Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago, 
The Dentinol and Pyorrhocide 

York city. 
The Fleischmann Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Messrs. Freirich & Mansell, New York city. 
The Gordon Rubber Company, Canton, Ohio. 
Dr. Howard Company, Binghamton. N. Y. 
The Kondon Manufacturing Company Minne- 

apolis, Minn, : 


Company, New 


wa Kremers-Urban Company, Milwaukee, 
is. 

A. Mendleson’s Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

G. G. Norris’ Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

— George S. Page, broker, Kansas City, 
a0. 
on Samuel Chemical Company, Cincinnati 
Yhio. ; 


The Standard Glass Company, Marion, Ind. 
The Star Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Mr. Alfred Stubbs, drug broker, New York 
city. 

Thompson’s Malted Food Company fau- 
kesha, Wis. a 
Mr. Joseph Triner, manufacturing chemist 
Chicago, Ill. : 


The Veronica Medicinal Springs Water Com- 
pany, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
— Vulcanized Rubber Company, New York 
elty. 
The Wilson Chemical Company, Tyrone, Pa. 
F. N. Burt Company, Buffalo,’ N. Y. ” 
Frank A. Dillingham, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Robert H. Bradley, 
Chairman, 
A. J. More, 
A, H. Kennedy, 
« J. T. Doster, 
E. J. Schall, 
R. S. Johnston, 
John C. Robinson, 
IL. R. Dronberger, 
Chas. J. Lynn, 
Romaine Pierson. 
President Plaut:—Gentlemen, If any 
further proof were needed that Mr. 
Bradley was a tremendous worker the 
long list of propositions for associate 
members which he has obtained would 
be sufficient proof. Mr. Bradley has 
done this work exceedingly well. (Ap- 
plause.) Under the rules no action 
will be taken on this report at the 
present time. It will be posted for 
twenty-four hours, as is customary. 
We will now listen to the report of 
the secretary. 
Secretary Toms presented the report. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 

As usual, your secretary has kept in 
close touch with the activities of the 
association and our various committees 
during the past year, but in accordance 
with custom this report will be confined 


to those matters of which he should 
make a record. 
Eight hundred and twenty-five (825) 


copies of the proceedings of the Milwau- 
kee meeting a year ago, which made a 
large volume of 618 pages, were. printed 
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THE ROESSLER & TLASSLACHER CHEMICAL Co. 


100 William St., NEW YORK 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM 
CYANIDE MIXTURES 
TRISALYT 


A New Triple Sait for Electroplating Brass, Bronze, Copper, 
Zinc, Gold and Silver 











Ceramic Colors CHLORINE DERIVATIVES, viz: 

Acetone and Solvents Dichlorethylene 
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Chloroform 

Peroxide of Sodium Perchlorethylene | 
Peroxide of Hydrogen, Commercial Tetrachlorethylene 

Albone, (Concentrated Peroxide of Hydrogen, 25 vol.) Pentachlorethan 





Active Oxygen Products 


of Highest Efficiency, viz.: 


Peroxides and Perborates of 


Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Strontium, and Zinc 


Peroxide Zinc Soap (& é i. Pat.) 


for Dermatological and Toilet Purposes (Antiseptic and Mild Bleaching) 


Oxone 
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Prussiates of Potash and Soda Oxalic Acid Carbolic Acid, Crystai and Liquid 
Acetanilid Permanganate Potash Cresylic Acid 
Potash Oxalate and Binoxalate Chrome Alum 


i P h 
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Barium Nitrate Bichromates of Potash and Soda Oxide M 
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Iron by Hydrogen Salicylic Acid Epsom Salts (Magnesium Sulphate’ 
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Calerates Potash and Soda Sulphide of Sodium, Crystals and Fused Tetrachloride of Carbon 


NAPHTHALINE, Flake, Ball, Crystal, Powder 
BORON-O For Laundry Use PLE RSIL, The New Washing Compounds for Family Use. 


DR. SCHAEFER’S 


Lithia Salts: Carbonate, Benzoate, Citrate, Salicylate, etc. 
Cocaine, Caffeine, Coumarine 
Saccharine, 500 and 550 Strength 
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BOSTON, 120 Milk Street PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
CHICAGO, 192 N. Clark Street ELECTROLYTICAL WORKS: 
CINCINNATI, 9 East Pearl Street (Niagara Electro Chemical Co.) 
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KANSAS CITY, Kemper Bldg. WAREHOUSES: 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 313 Canal, La Bank Bldg. 14 Jay Street, Manhattan, New York 


PHILADELPHIA, 629 Drexel Blidg. Foot of 39th Street, South Brooklyn, New York 











and distributed to the members in the 
latter part of April. For several years 
previously 775 copies of the annual pro- 
ceedings had been sufficient, but in order 
to supply the sixty new members elected 
at the Milwaukee meeting and to provide 
the customary surplus for future require- 
ments, it was necessary to have fifty (50) 
additional copies. 

The Milwaukee proceedings were dis- 
tributed somewhat later than the usual 
time, which was caused by the fact that 
the secretary was closely occupied with 
legislative work in addition to his regular 
duties. Congress and forty-two State 
Legislatures were in session last winter 
and spring, and at the request of the 
chairman of our Committee on Legisla- 
tion, who was abroad several months dur- 
ing that period, the secretary gave care- 
ful attention to the vast number of bills 
relating to the drug business which were 
introduced at Washington and in the va- 
rious State capitals. Copies of most of 
these bills were received at our office, and 
a great deal of time was required for 
their perusal and study. Whenever neces- 
sary the secretary wired or wrote to the 
members of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion located in the various States where 
bills of interest to the drug trade were 
pending, and the members of that com- 
mittee always responded with alacrity 
and energy. The results on the whole 
were gratifying, as will be shown by the 
report of the Committee on Legislation. 

The minute adopted at the Milwaukee 
meeting in memory of our beloved ex- 
president, Mr. Frank A. Faxon, was 
beautifully engrossed and sent in a me- 
morial album to his widow, who wrote as 
follows in acknowledgment thereof:— 

Morningside, 2615 Troost Avenue. 
My Dear Mr. Toms:—The beautiful engrossed 


copy of resolution from the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association came this after- 


noon, followed an hour later by your note. 
The ‘resolution, written by his friends, is a 
beautiful understanding of Mr. Faxon’s char- 
acter and guiding principles. We are truly 
glad to have it, and appreciate the beauty of 
the form in which it is preserved, and ‘the 


friendship which inspired it. 
With thanks for your kind personal regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Frances Darlington Faxon. 

Kansas City, Mo., December 2, 1912. 

As instructed by the association, the 
secretary had another copy of the minute 
engrossed for the business associates of 
Mr, Faxon. This copy was framed and 
sent to the Faxon & Gallagher Drug 
Company, of which he was the president 


at the time of his death. His son, Mr. 
Henry D. Faxon, then the secretary of 
the company, made the following ack- 
nowledgment:— 
Faxon & Gallagher Drug Company, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7, 1912. 


Mr. J. E. Toms, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Toms:—The very beautiful 
framed copy of resolutions adopted by your 
association at Milwaukee was received , here 


on the 3d. I have deferred writing you in the 
hope that I might, after turning the matter 
over in my mind, reply and thank you in a fit- 
ting manner. I find, however, that, while I 
have a sincere feeling of gratitude, I have not 
the words to properly express my feelings. All 
of us, Mr. Gallagher, Mrs. Faxon, my brother 
and sister, are deeply grateful for this mark of 
respect and esteem paid to our dear, departed 
friend, and are under lasting obligations to you 
and those others whose active work has re- 
sulted in this beautiful and lasting tribute. 
Yours truly, 
H. D. Faxon. 


A copy of the proceedings of the Mil- 
waukee meeting, containing Mr. Faxon’s 
photograph and the minute adopted in 
his memory, was also sent to Mrs. 
Faxon, who then wrote as follows:— 

Morningside, 2615 Troost Avenue. 

My Dear Mr. Toms:—The copy of the report 
of the proceedings of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association has just reached us, and 
we thank you for your courtesy in sending it. 
I have been looking it over and reading’ what 
was spoken of my husband by his friends. Mr. 
Faxon loved to read over these reports, and 
I am very glad to have this copy. I thank you 
for the kind remembrance. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frances Darlington Faxon. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 1, 1913. 


At the Milwaukee meeting Col. John B. 
Purcell, of Richmond, Va., and Mr. John 
N. Carey, of Indianapolis, Ind., both for- 
mer presidents of this association, were 
elected honorary members of the organ- 
ization. They were duly notified of their 
election, and Colonel Purcell responded as 
follows:— 

The First National Bank. 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 28, 1912. 

J. E. Toms, Secretary National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, 81 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

My Dear Mr. Toms:—I am in receipt of yours 
of October 24, informing me of my election as 
an honorary member of the association. I 
can assure you that I most heartily appreciate 
the compliment, as I have not forgotten or lost 
touch with the very many friends that I 
made while connected with the association, and 
no sadder announcement has ever come to me 
than that of the death of our old'friend, Frank 
Faxon, I wish that you would convey to 
the association my sincere appreciation of the 
honor, and I hope that it will not be long 
before the time and place of meeting will make 
it convenient for me to again mingle with my 
old friends, Yours very sincerely, 

Jno. B. Purcell. 

The following acknowledgment was re- 
ceived from Mr. Carey:— 

Stewart-Carey Glass Company. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct, 30, 1912. 
Mr. J. E. Toms, Secretary National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, (81 Fulton Street, 
New , York. 

Friend Toms:—I have yours of the 2t4h, in- 
forming me officially of the action of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association in 
making me an honorary member at their an- 
nual meeting in Milwaukee. I deem this a 
very high compliment and a great honor—in 
fact, I do not know of anything that has come 
to me of this nature which is so highly appre- 
ciated. 

With kindest regards and best wishes for the 
success of your great work at all times, I am 

Yours truly, 
John N. Carey. 

At the Milwaukee meeting the associa- 
tion adopted a resolution favoring the 
bill then pending in Congress to reduce 
the postage on first-class mail matter by 
making the rate on letters one cent per 
ounce. 

Another resolution was adopted request- 
ing our Committee on Legislation to urge 
an amendment to the parcel post law 


Mr. 
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which will make the classification of mer- 
chandise samples agree with the inter- 
national postal union rate. 

Copies of these resolutions were sent 
by the secretary in November last to the 
Postmaster-General, also to the chairman 
of the Senate and House Committees on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, but no legis- 
lation has yet been enacted by Congress 
upon these subjects, so far as your secre- 
tary has learned, 

Shortly after the meeting last year the 
secretary issued a bulletin to the mem- 
bers giving, at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Plaut, a brief synopsis of the recom- 
mendations made by the association at 
that meeting, so that the members might 
have them promptly, instead of waiting 
until the publication of the book of pro- 
ceedings. Among the recommendations 
published was one that our members join 
the National One-Cent Letter Postage As- 
sociation. In accordance with Mr. Plaut’s 
motion at the Milwaukee meeting, the 
secretary also informed the secretaries 
of local associations regarding the recom- 
mendations of the N. W. D. A., which 
should be brought to the attention of the 
members of such local associations. 

At our last meeting the president was 
authorized to appoint delegates to a leg- 
islative conference to be called by the 


American Pharmaceutical Association and 
to consist of representatives from the na- 
The later 


tional associations in the drug trade. 


JAMES W. MORRISSON, 


first conference was held in Washington, 
January 15 and 16, 1913, and it resulted in 
the organization of the National Drug 
Trade Conference, composed of three del- 
egates each from the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, the National 
Association of Manufacturers of Medici- 
nal Products, the American Association 
of Pharmaceutical Chemists and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 

The second conference was held in 
Washington April 10 and 11, and there 
was a later meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the conference. The Harri- 
son narcotic bill was the principal sub- 
ject discussed at the meeting of the con- 
ference. The report of our special Com- 
mittee on Anti-Narcotic Legislation will 
doubtless give a history of the work of 
the conference and the status of the Har- 
rison bilk 

The customary bulletins have been is- 
sued by the secretary during the past 
year in connection with the Bureau of 
Employment and Information, and needed 


men were secured by our members 
through the bureau in a number of in- 
stances. 


The bulletins were also employed for 
transmitting to the members information 
of importance and interest to them. The 
secretary has supplied the members with 


copies ‘of the following since our last 
meeting:— 
Section 245 of the United States Penal 


Code, making it unlawful to ship by ex- 
press or other common carrier certain 
drugs and other articles which are also 
unmailable, 

The Gould amendment to the National 
Food and Drugs Act, requiring the weight 
or measure to be stated on food, but not 
on drugs. 

The Webb-Kenyon liquor law, prohibit- 
ing the shipment of intoxicating liquors 
into any State in violation of its laws. 

The Brooks law of New York State, re- 


quiring the weight or measure to be 
stated on all commodities, including 
drugs, also the regulations for the en- 


forcement of this law. 
Section 217 of the United States Penal 
Code, forbidding the mailing of intoxi- 
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eating liquors, also of morphine and other 
poisonous agents, except under certain 
restrictions. 

Amendment No, 2 of rules and regula- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of 
the national insecticide act of 1910. This 
amendment extends the definition of the 
word “fungi’’ to include bacteria, etc., 
and under this definition the government 
authorities claim that antiseptics and dis- 
infectants should be labeled in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the na- 
tional insecticide act. 

Treasury decision 1843, defining when 
flavoring extracts are liable to special 
tax. 

Treasury decision 1846, concerning ship- 
ments of beverages classed as fermented 
malt liquors under proprietary names. 

The new cocaine law of New York 
State, approved May 10, 1913. 

Decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Sanatogen patent case, dated 
May 26, 1913. 

Extract from Ohio insecticide and fun- 
gicide law of 1913, requiring an annual 
license fee of $20 for each brand of such 
articles sold in that State. 

Order 7361 of the Postmaster-General, 
dated July 29, 1913, amending paragraph 
4 of section 494, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, relative to the mailing of poisons, 
which stated that medicines and anaesthe- 
tics, if poisons, could not be mailed. We 
obtained an interpretation of this 


Member Board of Control. 


order from the Post Office Department in 
a letter signed by A, H. Stephens, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Division of 
Railway Mail Service, dated August 21, 
1913, and sent a copy of the same to our 
members. It stated that ‘‘medicines con- 
taining small proportions of poison may 
be sent in the mails, but medicines con- 
taining a sufficient quantity of poison to 
render the compound a poison are not 
mailable. For instance, strychnine, al- 
though intended for use as a medicine, 
is not admissible to the mails, but the 
usual compound of iron and strychnine 
is mailable.” Efforts are being made by 
this and™other associations to obtain an 
amendment of this order 7361 of the Post- 
master-General, which will make it more 
practical and satisfactory. 

Copies of all the documents mentioned 
above are on file in the _ secretary's 
office, and they will be supplied to any 
member who may request them. 

In his March bulletin, the secretary re- 
ported that the parcel post limit for 
liquids in bottles had been increased from 
twelve to sixteen ounces, in response to 
representations made to the Postmaster- 
General by this and other associations 
that the original limit of twelve ounces 
was not sufficient. 

In October, 1912, a supplement was is- 
sued jointly by this association and the 
Proprietary Association to our compitla- 
tion of State pure drug laws, published in 
September, 1911, known as the ‘Red 
Book.’”’ This supplement contained che 
Sherley amendment to the National Tood 
and Drugs Act, the New York Weight 
and Measure law, and a few other laws 
of interest to the drug trade, which had 
been passed since the publication of the 
“Red Book.” 

Mr. George L. Douglass, counsel to the 


Proprietary Association, is now engaged 
in revising our joint compilation, and 
the new book, which will probably be 


green, so as to distinguish it easily from 
the “Red Book,”’ is expected to be ready 
for distribution to the members of the 
two associations in a few weeks. It will 
be much larger than the ‘‘Red Book,” 
and will contain the laws which appeared 
therein, together with all the changes and 
quite a number of new laws which have 
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been passed since the publication of the 
last supplement. The revised compilation 
will be up to date and is intended to 
supersede the ‘‘Red Book.” 

In the secretary's bulletin of January 
$1 he called the attention of the members 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice Bulletin No. 36, dated November, 1912, 
entitled ‘‘Digest of Laws and Regulations 
in Force in the United States, Relating to 
the Possession, Use, Sale and Manufac- 
ture of Poisons and Habit-forming 
Drugs.’ This bulletin was prepared un- 
der the direction of the Surgeon-General 


of the United States, by Martin I. Wil- 
bert and Murray Galt Motter, of the 
Hygienic Laboratory, Division of Phar- 


macology. The publication contains neur- 
ly 300 pages, and the secretary announced 
in his bulletin that any member could ob- 
tain a copy of the digest from the Sur- 
geon-General of the Public Health Serv- 


ice, Washington, D. C., or through the 
members of Congress. 
We were informed that one of the cb- 


jects in issuing this publication was to 
call attention to the need for greater vunt- 
formity in the State laws regulating the 
manufacture and sale of poisons and ha- 
bit-forming drugs. Information reached 
us recently that the government expects 
to issue as soon as practicable a revision 
of this compilation, which will contain 
changes and additions made since the 
original digest was published, 

Only two ‘dead stock” bulletins have 


been issued by the secretary since our 
last meeting, one in December, 1912, and 
the other in September, 1913. The fact 


that our members have reported so few 


articles for publication in the ‘dead 
stock”’ bulietins would indicate that they 
have been successful in keeping such 
stock down to the minimum, and if so, 
they are to be congratulated. 

This association was invited to send 
delegates to the Fifth National Conzer- 
vation Congress in Washington. D. (|, 


November 18-20. By direction of President 
Plaut, the secretary of the congress was 
informed that while our members, like a'l 


good citizens, are in sympathy with th; 
object of the Congress, it would not he 
practicable for us to be represented. Th's 


is due to the fact that the Congress «10 
this association are both meeting during 
the same week. 

It will be recalled that upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Control tlis 
association decided last year not to join 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America for the reason that 
such a movement should be supported 
through the cities which now have loreal 
Chambers of Commerce. We have a re- 
cent communication from the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, requesting the associa- 
tion to give further consideration to the 
question of becoming a member of that 
organization, and his communication wil! 


be laid before the association at this 
meeting. 
The list of members published in our 


annual report for 1912 included all changes 
up to March, 1913, when the book went to 
press. The following table will show the 
subsequent changes and the present state 
of our membership:— 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Listed in annual report for 1912....... a 

Sold out to another member..... seven we 1 

Leaving net number of active members.. 260 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Listed in annual report for 1912........... 329 


Resigned after payment of dues for 1913 3 


Leaving net number of associate members 226 

The chairman and members of our 
Committee on Membership have labored 
just as earnestly during the past year as 
heretofore to secure new members. ‘They 
have been successful in obtaining quite 
a number of applications, especially for 
associate membership. Your general rep- 
resentative and secretary have also uas- 
sisted the committee in its work as far 
as possible. 

The opportunities to secure active mem- 

bers are necessarily limited, because 
there are comparatively few wholesale 
druggists who are not affiliated with the 
association. It is hoped that they will 
eventually show their appreciation of the 
value of this organization by joining it 
and helping to sustain it. 
_ For the last three years the present 
indefatigable chairman of the committee 
has been in charge of its work, and dur- 
ing that time the committee has succeed- 
ed in increasing our list of associate mem- 
bers to a much greater extent than ever 
before in the same length of time. 

It is gratifying that there are so many 
manufacturers who realize the impor- 
tance of our work to them and who ex- 
hibit their substantial interest in the wel- 
fare of their wholesale distributors by be- 
a associate members of organiza- 
ion 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. Toms, 
Secretary. 

President Plaut:—The secretary's re- 
port is concise and yet comprehensive 
and illustrates better than I could 
have said, the point I made before, 
the value of continuous activity in this 


organization through its officers and 
committees during the time between 


the conventions. 

The report of the secretary is re- 
ferred to the Board of Control, which 
is the usual course. 

The next order of business is the re- 
port of the treasurer, Mr. Samuel E. 
Strong, of Cleveland. Mr. Strong had 
intended to be here, but he was caught 
in the tremendous storm they had in 
Cleveland a few days ago and con- 
tracted a severe cold, which has pre- 
vented him at the last moment from 
coming. 

Secretary Toms read the report. 
Treasurer’s Report for Fiscal Year 
Ending November 17, 1912. 

RECEIPTS 
Balance from previous year. 


Receipts from dues and fees 
Interest on bank balances 


$8, 215.92 
20,640.00 
500.46 


$29,356.38 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
expenses.... $16,514.22 
expenses.. 5,314.09 


General 
Committee 21,828.31 


Balamce Om BORG. ..ccsccccccces $7,528.07 
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President Plaut:—It %s customary to 
refer the report of the treasurer to an 
auditing committee. No special motion 
is required for that because the report 
automatically goes to the Auditing 
Committee, and the chairman appoints 
the following-named gentlemen as 
such committee:—W. T. Harper, Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., chairman; I. A. Solomons, 
Savannah, Ga., and W. W. Gibson, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Appointment of Committee on Nomi- 
nations. 


President Plaut:—I will appoint as 
Committee on Nominations the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen:—W. A. Hover, 
Denver, chairman; John A. Kennedy, 
Minneapolis; S. Massingham, Pitts- 
burgh; Lucien B. Hall, Cleveland, and 
John A. Tague, Memphis. 
Appointment of Committee on Time 

and Place of Next Meeting. 

President Plaut:—I will appoint as a 
Committee on Time and Place of Next 
Meeting the following-named gentle- 
men:—Charles S. Martin, Nashville, 
chairman; C. F. Michaels, San Fran- 
cisco; Donald McKesson, New York; 
R. W. Blanding, Providence, and A. §S. 
Brooks, Detroit. 

Secretary Toms:—It is customary to 
announce at this time the invitations 
received from various cities with re- 
gard to holding of the next convention 
in those cities. 

INVITATION TO HOLD 1914 MEETING IN 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

The secretary then read telegrams 
from the Governor of Indiana and the 
president of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, inviting the association to hold 
its 1914 convention in that city. 

W. J. Mooney:—TI desire to say that 
while we have been officially invited 
by the Governor of our great State and 
the president of the Board of Trade, 
and while you see spread about the 
room here this morning from the com- 
bined organizations of our capital city, 
inviting you to hold your convention in 
Indianapolis in 1914, it but mildly ex- 
presses to the members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association the 
earnest desire on the part of your co- 
workers to have you honor us with 
your next annual meeting. 

Nearly forty years ago the first an- 
nual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association was heid in 
our city, and while we have had a 
desire during the past few years to 
again have the honor of having a meet- 
ing held in our city, we felt in defer- 
ence to the number of cities which had 
not had the privilege, that we would 
give way to them. But our pledge is 
out to our citizens that this time’ we 
will make an earnest attempt to secure 
the meeting for our city for next year. 
We regret that Indianapolis is not here 
with its 100 per cent. attendance, as it 
has been in the past at all of our meet- 
ings, but still my associates from the 
capital city, both the manufacturers 
and the wholesale druggists, are here 
charged to present to you an earnest 
appeal that you honor us with next 
year’s meeting. If you come we’will 
try to make your stay pleasant, and 
when you do arrive we will extend our 
usual Hoosier welcome, and we hope 
you will be with us in 1914. (Applause.) 
INVITATION FROM NEW YORK CITY. 

Secretary Toms:—We have a letter 
from the Honorable A. L. Kline, Mayor 
of the City of New York, inviting us 
to hold our meeting next year in that 


city. It is as follows:— 
New York, Nov. 14, 1913. 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 


Jacksonville, Fla.:— 

Gentlemen—On behalf of the municipal ad- 
ministration of New York city, I have the 
honor to extend to your organization a cordial 
invitation to hold your 1914 convention in this 
city. 

Because of the many advantages and facili- 
ties which this city offers, I consider it to 
be the most suitable meeting place for you, 
and I sincerely believe that it would be di- 
rectly to your interest to assemble here. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York, 
which is adequately representative of our com- 
merce and industry, also has invited you to 
meet here, and has assured you that it will 
be glad to co-operate for your success and 
comfort It affords me pleasure to say that 
you may rely fully upon this assurance, and 
that I believe you will find the assistance of 
the Merchants’ Association to be valuable to 
you. 

Trusting that New York may have the honor 
and pleasure of extending its hospitality to 
you in 1914, I am, very truly yours, 

A. L. Kline, 

Secretary Toms:—In addition to the 
letter from the Mayor, we have ar 
invitation from the Merchants’ Associ- 
ation of New York, signed by the sec- 
retary, Mr. S. C. Mead. 

(The secretary then announced that 
he had received invitations from the 
commercial organizations of the follow- 
ing cities to hold the 1914 meeting in 
such cities, namely:—St. Louis, Gal- 
veston, Denver, Toledo, Atlantic City 
and Niagara Falls.) 

Secretary Toms:—We have aiso re- 
ceived an invitation to hold the 1915 
meeting in the city of San Francisco. 
This invitation has come from several 
different sources, and I will read the 
following engrossed invitation, which 
has been received from the president 
and directors of the Panama-Pacific 
International Universal Exposition:— 
INVITATION TO HOLD THE 1915 MEET- 

TING IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The president and directors of the Panama- 
Pacific Universal Exposition, to be held in San 
Francisco in 1915, have the honor to extend to 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


Mayor. 
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a cordial invitation to hold its 1915 meeting 
in San Francisco, 

This city has been selected by Congress, with 
the approval of the President of the United 
States, as the official site for celebrating the 
uniting of the waters of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic through the Panama Canal, the great- 
est physical accomplishment achieved by man. 
The exposition will not only attempt to show 
that which is most advanced in invention, most 
interesting in art, and of greatest scientific 
value, embracing all that is most important in 
the material progress of the world, but it will 
be the aim of the directors to make this rank 
in intellectual interest above all previous ex- 
positions; to bring together so much of wis- 
dom, so much of practical scientific thought, 
and so much of broad grasp of the world’s 
important problems, that the progress of man- 
kind shall be advanced a quarter of a century. 

To assist in achieving this aim, we invite 
your presence in the city of San Francisco 
in the year 1915. 

Chas. L. Moore, President. 

Rudolph J. Taussig, Secretary. 

Cc. F. Michaels:—I know it is not 
customary for this association to pro- 
vide two years ahead for its place of 
meeting, but this seems to me to be an 
occasion which is somewhat extraordi- 
nary, and on behalf of the whol sale 


General Representative 


druggists it affords me great pleasure 
to extend to the association an earnest 
request that you choose California for 
your meeting place at that time. Now 
you notice that I say California, not 
San Francisco, because personally I 
think Del Monte is the place. The at- 
tractions at San Francisco at that par- 
ticular time may be of such a nature 
that some might fall by the way side, 
and we would like to have a successful 
meeting. If the association could pos- 
sibly hold its 1915 meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, it would certainly have a hearty 
welcome and I think if you would like 
to go there at that time it would te 
proper to make a decision at this meet- 
ing in order that arrangements might 
be made at Del Monte, which arrange- 
ments could be modified later. There 
will be something of a rush to Cali- 
fornia in 1915 and I feel quite sure that 
most of you will want to go there. 
The fall of the year is the best time to 
go, and I am sure you would enjoy a 
few days in San Francisco after visit- 
ing Del Monte if you hold your meet- 
ing at that place. (Applause.) 

Ludwig Schiff:—In case of any doubt 
about the sincerity of the invitation 
which Mr. Michaels has extended to 
you, I want to say to you that we will 
be most happy to welcome you in Cali- 
fornia after an interval of thirteen 
years since you visited that State. In 
1992 I believe we had the honor of hav- 
ing the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association meet in Del Monte. We 
can still remember with a good deal of 
pleasure the very nice things that you 
said about our country and the enjoy- 
ment you derived from meeting in the 
Far West. I want to dispel the thought 
of its being so terribly far away. Re- 
member, it is no further from New 
York to San Francisco than it is from 


San Francisco to New York. (Ap- 
plause.) We have always tried to at- 
tend the sessions of the National 





Wholesale Druggists’ Association just 
as often as we possibly could and we 
would certainly consider it a compli- 
ment if you would pay us a visit in 
1915. I am sure we will try to give 
you a good time. 

H. J. Frank:—You have heard the in- 
vitation of California with reference. to 
holding your convention in San F¥an- 
cisco during the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition in 1915, but California has evi- 
dently forgotten that Oregon is its sis- 
ter State and that we are equally in- 
terested in having a convention on the 
Coast in 1915. 

While I have not been officially dele- 
gated to invite you, I feel that the 
Northwestern druggists—I being the 
only one from Oregon who is here— 
will be only too pleased to have the 
convention meet in San Francisco, and 
that in your journey to San Francisco, 
or from that place, you will stop at 
Portland and visit our city. I wish to 
express our sentiments that it should 
be the sense of this meeting that the 
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meeting for 1915 shall be held in San 
Francisco. 


The secretary stated that he had re- 
ceived a letter from the Brunswig Drug 
Company of Los Angeles, some time 
ago, in which they urged the holding 
of the convention in San Francisco in 
1915. 

Secretary Toms read the following 
telegram :— 


Sacramento, Cal., November 17, 1913. 
J. E. Toms, Secretary, National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association :— 

Best wishes for a successful meeting. The 
association is cordially invited to select San 
Francisco for 1915. Only ninety miles from 
the Garden of Eden. 

Kirk, Geary & Co. 


Secretary Toms read the following 
letter :— 
San Francisco, October 27, 1913. 
Mr. J. E. Toms, Secretary, National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Toms—One of the Panama- 
Pacific officials has written to me to ask me 
to do what I may be able to secure the annual 
meeting of the N. W. D. A. for San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, and I am writing, therefore, to 
state that although no longer a member of the 
association, having sold my interest in the 
California Fig Syrup Company, as you are 
aware, yet I would be very glad indeed to see 
my friends among the wholesale druggists in 
this city during the great exposition which will 
be held here then, and which I think will 
be well worth seeing. Under the circum- 
stances, I can do no more than express my 
personal feelings in the matter, but I have 
no doubt that you will have a forma! invita- 
tion from the wholesale druggists in this city 
to hold a convention here in 1915, and I will 
be very pleasant if the N. W. D. A. decides to 
accept. 
With kindest regards, I am yours very truly, 
E. Queen. 


President Plaut:—These various com- 
munications and invitations will be re- 
ferred to the proper committee. 


T. F. Main:—If I am in order I move 
that the Committee on Time and Place 
of Meeting be requested to consider the 
invitation from San Francisco to hold 
the meeting in that city in 1915, and re- 


~ 


15 


port on it at this meeting. 
onded and carried.) 

President Plaut:—On the theory that 
the king can do no wrong, the chair 
cannot be out of order, and I, there- 
fore, presume upon this temporary ad- 
vantage I possess to submit to you a 
new thought, not new to all of you, be- 
cause I have spoken of it before, but I 
mean it seriously, and that is, that 
after our 1915 meeting we hold all of 
our conventions in the city of New 
York, 

What we want primarily at our con- 
ventions is a large attendance, and our 
experience for the forty years we have 
been in existence has proven that we 
get a fuller and more representative at- 
tendance at the New York city meet- 
ings than if they are held in any other 
place in the country. There are at 
present a large number of organiza- 
tions which meet annually in New 
York. One of them is closely allied to 
us, the Manufacturing Perfumers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, and 
evrey member of that association is de- 
lighted. 

New York is—well, I don’t want to 
blow New York’s horn—but every one 
of you has to come to New York once 
a year. If you do not come you are 
sorry for it. You ought to come once a 
year on business, and have your wife 
and daughters to come once a year. 
If you come to New York to attend the 
convention you can attend to your 
business either before or after the con- 
vention, and your family can do shop- 
ping at the same time. I wish you 
would give this serious consideration. 
You need not dread the expense. The 
expense of entertainment would not be 
one dollar more to your New York 
members than the expense they now 
have to go to in sending their repre- 
sentatives to far distant cities. I wish 
you would remove that idea entirely 
from your minds. We want you, and I 
hope you will consider it and let us 
have you regularly after 1915. 

Adam Pfromm:—If the thought of 
our friend, brother Plaut, should pre- 
vail, I should like to say that there is 
another little town down close by New 
York city, and those.who visit New 
York can easily get there, and those 
who go to Philadelphia could easily 
visit New York on the same trip. I 
suggest, if New York be considered, let 
also Philadelphia be considered, and 
take New York one year and Philadel- 
phia the next year. 

L. E. Lyons:—Many of us do not 
come from as big towns as New York 
or Philadlephia, but I should dislike to 
see the association take any definite 
steps towards making either New York 
or Philadelphia a permanent place of 
meeting. Speaking for my own city, 
We would like to be able to again enter- 
tain the gentlemen who once visited us, 
and we trust at some time in the fu- 
ture we may have the pleasure of an- 
other meeting of the association being 
held in New Orleans. 

President Plaut:—The various com- 
munications will be referred to the 
Committee on Time and Place of next 
meeting, which committee will give 
them consideration. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2.30 
Pp. m. 


(Motion sec- 


SECOND SESSION. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 18, 1913. 

President Plaut called the meeting to 
order at 2.45 o'clock. 

President Plaut:—The first order of 
business is the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting. 

Secretary Toms read the minutes of 
the last meeting, which were approved. 

President Plaut:—The secretary has 
some communications which have come 
in since the last meeting. 

Secretary Toms read a commuunica- 
tion from the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, Division of Exhibits, 
requesting the association to use its in- 
fluence with its members in the direc- 
tion of encouraging them to make com- 
prehensive exhibits at the exposition in 
the commercial and pharmacal arts ag 
well as in medicine and surgery. 

President Plaut:—In connection with 
that matter, I should like to call the 
attention of the members to the oppor- 
tunities offered our trade for educa- 
tional work at the San Francisco Ex- 
position. The New York College of 
Pharmacy, with which I am connected, 
had intended to make an educational 
exhibit at the fair in connection with 
the San Francisco College of Phar- 
macy. That matter has fallen through 
because the Department of Agriculture 
has taken hold of it, but I would sug- 
gest that those of our members who are 
connected with pharmaceutical institu- 
tions of learning, or who have such in- 
stitutions in their cities, try to arouse 
the interest of those institutions in the 
great exposition in San Francisco. I 
think a very interesting exhibit could 
be made in that manner. 


That is irrespective of the commer- 
cial side. Im that respect each house 
must act on its own best judgment, 


but in a general way I believe that for 
the purposes of advertising no better 
opportunity could be offered, and J ask 
you all to consider the matter 
ously. 


seri- 


The communication will take the reg- 
ular course and be referred to the 
Board of Control. 

Secretary Toms read a letter from 
the Young Men’s Christian Assoeliation, 
of Jacksonville, inviting the members 
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of the N. W. D. A. to visit the 
building of the Y. M. C. A. and 
themselves of its conveniences, 

Ludwig Schiff:—I move that 
ceipt of the communication be ac- 
knowledged with the thanks of the 
association. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 


new 
avail 


the 


re- 


President Plaut:—The next order of 
business is the reading of the report 


of the Committee on Commercial! Trav- 
elers and Selling Methods, Mr. G. Bar- 
ret Moxley, of Indianapolis, Ind., chair- 
man. Mr. Moxley is absent and the 
Secretary will read the report. 
Secretary Toms read the report 


Report of Committee on Commercial 


Travelers and Selling Methods, 


President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion: 

_ Getting the order is the 
for a successful jobbing 
is around the order that 
activities revolve, 

MAIL ORDERS. 

lines mail order houses 
enjoyed a remarkable’ growth. They 
have in a small measure, through direct 
the consumer, affected the vol- 
the wholesale druggists, but ex- 
mail order drug houses to the 
have not shown amy marked suc- 
cess. Personal solicitation seems essen- 
tial to our line from its very variety, 
and how to select competent men to pro- 
duce the our biggest problem. 

SALESMEN 

difficult to select salesmen be- 
fore trial as it is to spot a winner in a 
bunch of undeveloped thoroughbreds. Our 
line demands traveling men of the highest 





Mr 





prime requisite 
for it 
other 


business, 
all of our 


In some have 


Sales to 
ume of 
elusive 
trade 








orders is 


It is as 








type, and great care should be exercised 
m the selection of promising. honorable, 
energetic young men, who, when care 
fully trained in the house with an ac- 
curate Knowledge of the various details 
of the business, style of package, etc.. 
ire ever assured of a welcome by the 
buyer, who is always. glad to see the 
well-posted salesman. who can converse 
intelligently about the goods he is offer- 
ing for sal: More attention should be 
given to developing tact, initiative and 
ceourage—in fact, selling abilitv—in our 
representatives. We are inclined too fre- 
auently to allow our representatives to 
degenerate into mere order takers, who 
rush from cone want list to another with- 
out a thought of selling specialties, leav- 
ing tne actual selling thereof to specialty 
salesmen, who take this business to other 
jobbing lines. The frequent call of such 
order takers is a source of wasteful ex- 
pense to the jobber, is unsatisfactory 
needless, and a bore to the retailer, and 
we fecl that our representatives would 
be hetter off making less frequent calls, 
with time in each call for specializing 


tnd actually selling something aside from 
copying the want list. 

SELLING METHODE. 
thought should be given to 
We feel that definite sell- 
ing prices should be made in the house 
by a mam versed in market conditiuns, 
ind constantly in touch with the cost and 
necessary profits—this schedule of prices 
being made according to quantities, fixing 
relatively much higher prices on _ the 
smaller quantities, the handling of which 





sell- 


More 


ing policies 








contributes so largely to the excessive 
cost of doing business. Once your sales- 
man becomes imbued with the idea that 


these prices are the only prices at which 
his house will sell their goods, and that 
they are intelligently based on quality. 
quantity and market conditions, he will 
soon educate his trade to the fact that 
these prices are final. The alert salesman 
will miss no opportunity to post his house 


on unusual conditions, and, with the 
knowledge of market and competitive 
conditions, the house is readily enabled 


*o adjust its selling schedules to a basis 
fat will satisfy their trade, hold the con- 
fidence of their salesmen, and conserve 


their reasonable profit. 
OVER-SOLICITATION 
It is surprising to note how many 
houses do not seem to know accurately 


of their profits they 


just what percentage 
salesmen in salary 


are paying individual 


and expenses. 

From the figures gathered in 1912, it 
seems the average cost of producing 
business for fifty-six houses was 35 per 





cent. of the gross profit, some houses re- 
porting high as 50 per cent. of the 
gross profit. This maximum cost cer 
tainly exceeds prudent husiness and is 
due to too frequent solicitation and the 
ittempt of some jobbers to maintain 
salesmen in distant territory where the 
ratio of cost to far beyond its 
proper limit. We cannot hope for a mod- 
ern Moses to lead us out of this wilder- 
ness of over-solicitation into which we 
have cast ourselves. The problem, there- 
fore, should receive careful consideration 
of local associations. Certainly the most 
earnest cg-operation will have to prevail 
ever to accomplish anything in this line. 
The increasing demand for immediate 
deliveries has a tendency to more and 
more localize territories, and a beginning 


as 


sales is 


might be made with the elimination of 
those distant salesmen whose;cost is so 
excessive. It has also been suggested 
that local associations might work to- 
ward the reduction in the number of 
~\lesmen on a percentage basis; i. e., the 
house with twenty salesmen reducing 
two; ten, one: etc. 

Another effort toward the curbing of 
over-solicitation might be made by the 
elimination of city salesmen of the gen- 
eral drug line. In one or two markets 
this has been tried for a number of 
vears, seemingly with great success. 


‘These markets report that experience has 
proven, by having a very capable man or 


the telephone, one knowing the business 
and well posted in prices (to whom they 
allot a given number of customers), he 
is able to get in a much greater volume 
of business by telephone than would be 
possible were he calling on the trade tn 
person The report is that the trade 
seems to like it, and aside from ths 
economy in handling the increased num- 
ber of customers, they have saved the 
expense of transportation and the inci- 
dental expenses necessarily incurred by 


a city salesman. 
In each of these markets one city sun- 
dry salesman is maintained, who is not 
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permitted to take drug orders, but who 
is readily able to keeg his house jnformed 
of prevailing conditions. The city sales 
manager is permitted to call on the trade 
in the adjustment of any differences, that 
might arise. One market reports that 
after a number of years’ experience they 
would not think of returning to the old 
policy. This subject should be handled 
iF mutual agreement in the individual 
cities. 
AUTOMOBILES. 

Automobiles, by both country and city 
salesmen, seem to be coming into more 
general use, but the data gathered as to 


this cost is most inaccurate. Energetic 
salesmen covering large areas in city 
trade can undoubtedly use the smallet 
types of runabouts with considerable 
economy, provided they employ the time 
saved to advantage. It is also true that 
country salesmen should be able to use 


this type of car with economy in solicit- 

ing the country trade where the territory 

is thickly settled and good roads prevail. 
PARCEL POST ORDERS. 

feel that every effort should 


We be 


made by our members to discourage par- 
growing 
policy of 


and with a 
that a 


business, 
we feel 


cel post 


tendency an 
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this form of very great waste in produc- 
ing business. The keeping of an expense 
account will not only work economy to 
the house, but the moral tends toward 
the development of more frugal habits in 
salesmen. 

COMPENSATION. 

In the matter of compensation it is 
ytterly impossible to discover a method 
that could be universally adopted by ali 
houses. Varying conditions with houses, 
salesmen and territory must be consid- 
ered. Certainly the agent selling on com- 
mission has an incentive to hard work, 
but, as too often proven, travelers work- 
ing on a commission basis frequently find 
themselves unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of making irregular concessions for 
the purpose of securing orders, and it is 
undoubtedly true that a large part of the 


irregularities existing were originally 
started by commission men. Even the 
payment on the percentage of the net 
profit does not correct this evil. Cer- 


tainly the most ideal plan, and the only 
plan that gives the house assured control 
of their salesmen, is the payment of a 
Stipulated salary for all regular business, 
to which might be added with advantage 
an allowance on commission on profit- 
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be 
plan 


charge should 
adopted in addition to our present 
of charge for insurance. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 
custom of transmitting orders by 
distance telephone by customers at 
the house’s expense seems to be greatly 
on the increase; and while it is not pos- 
sible to gather any accurate estimate of 
the percentage of such cost on the orders 
transmitted, this policy should be discon- 
tinued entirely. 

FREIGHT ALLOWANCE. 

In a few isolated areas freight charges 
are being allowed by salesmen. This cus- 
tom cannot be too strongly condemned, 
and évery earnest effort should be made 
by local associations to eliminate this 
form or rebate. 

SOLICITING SPLITS. 

The custom of soliciting splits on quan 
tity orders, so frequently practiced by 
over-zealous salesmen, surely should not 
be countenanced. ; 

COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS. 

Collections and Settlements.—This fea- 
ture of the salesman’s work is generally 
covered by the Committee on Credits and 
Collections, but your committee feels that 
far as convenient customers should be 


additional overhead 


The 
long 





so 


educated to make their settlements by 
mail. 

There is a two-fold advantage in this 
policy :— 

First, the house is in a much better 
position than the salesmen to decline un- 
just claims or deductions which sre so 
frequently allowed by tha salesmen 
through lack of courage or intimate 
knowledge of the market; 

Second, the salesmen may devote their 
ful! time and energy to the object for 
which they are sent Out—to sell goods. 
While there are many remote towns and 


conditions where settlements perhaps 
should always be made by salesmen, we 
hope that in a general way the trade will 
be more and more educated’ to direct 
settlement. : 
ITEMIZED EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 

By the use of itemized expense accounts 
on all salesmen traveling at the expense 
of the house we are bettef able’ td control 


able specialties manufactured or con- 
trolled by the house. This policy fre- 
quently develops real selling ability and 
enables the house to create a market on 
controlled specialties far in excess of the 
normal. 

A UNIFORM VACATION. 

In the adoption of the uniform vacation 
period for traveling salesmen, proposed 
by the chairman of this committee of 
last year and recommended by the Board 
of Control, we have at once a simple and 
economical remedy tor this vexing prob- 
lem that confronts us each vacation pe- 
riod. Though recommended at Milwau- 
kee, as far as we are able to learn, no 
action was taken excepting in the South- 
ern California territory, where we are 
advised that the plan was highly satia- 
factory. 

The report of 1912 from ninety-eight 
houses shows an average vacation for 
traveling men of ten and nine-tenths 
days, including Sundays (of these ninety- 
eight, eleven stated that they did not 
give any vacations, sixty-one covered the 


territory through substitutes, twenty-six 
left same open). Where so large a per- 
centage of the members feel the neces- 


sity of covering the territory during the 
absence of the regular salesmen on the 
old plan, we can readily figure the econ- 
omy and convenience of the new plan in 
the saving of time and the expense of 2 
capable substitute, who is frequently one 
of the best posted men in the house. By 
properly posting our salesmen and the 
trade, and supplying them with order 
blanks, etc., the decrease in the volume 
of sales would not be great for the week; 
and while the sales might suffer a maxi- 
mum of 20 per cent. and collections 3! 
per cent., certainly from the history of 
our grocery friends we might expect the 
month to about equalize itself both as to 


volume of business and amount of col- 
lections. 
In considering this subject it seemed 


well for us to take advantage of the ex- 
perience of the wholesale grocers, and 
your chairman addressed inquiries to a 
number in_ Indiana, Zastern Iilinois, 
Southern Michigan and Western Ohio. 
Responses from eighty-one who have 
tried the plan show 86 per cent. heartily 
in favor of the plan, 14 per cent. un- 
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favorable; but an analysis of the reasons 
given by this 14 per cent. indicated that 
they were of minor importance and large- 
ly subject to local adjustment. The ma- 
jority of this 14 per cent. had tried the 
plan for only one year, and had not fully 
educated their trade to same. Ninety- 
four per cent. feel that the retail trade 
approve of the plan; 6 per cent. that they 
do not. The estimate of loss in volume 
of sales and amount of collections for 
the week showed considerable range anc 
some guesswork, the highest estimate be- 
ing 75 per cent. loss. One firm claimed a 
gain of 10 per cent., but the average per- 
centage of loss was 22 per cent. in volume 
of sales and 33 per cent. in amount of co1- 
lections. Practically all agree that the 
month of July about equalizes itself as 
to volume of sales, with a slight shortage 
in collections, the average per cent. be- 
ing given at 4% per cent. Ejighty-three 
per cent. state that the attitude of their 
traveling men is quite favorable to the 
plan; 17 per cent. unfavorable. 

We received many voluntary enthusi- 
astic letters from the managements Of a 
number of large, well-regulated houses. 
The following few quotations indicate the 
spirit of practically all:— 

From a large house with three branches 
and two years’ experience: 

There is so much in favor of the uniform 
ition that we cannot set it all in the limit 
of space, but as far as we are concerned, both 
here and at our branch houses we would not 
discontinue the plan if we were the only peo 
ple in the State that were doing it. It cleans 
up the vacation proposition with the salesmen 
all at once, and avoids demoralizing our office 
force all summer. It is growing in favor with 
the retailer, who prefers to transact his busi- 
ness with the regular man, 

By a house traveling 
men: 

We 
of this 
for the 





twenty sales- 


find the retail trade are heartily in favor 
plan. We suffered little or no loss 
month in volume of sales, and not in 
excess of 4 per cent. for the month in collec- 
tions Our traveling force heartily approve of 
it. and we have been commended by the retail 
trade, who express their disgust when a hog- 
gish jobber refuses to come in on the arrange- 
ment, and the mail orders flow In We avoid 
the disorganization of the force when the sales- 


people are off at different intervals A good 
thing. 

From another: 

The salesmen like it, the retailers like it 
and we certainly do. We cannot see any dis- 
advantages whatever. It condenses vacation 
troubles, is entirely satisfactory to the sales- 


men, the trade and ourselves, and avoids car- 
rving an extra man or two for substitute work, 
We hope this may be universally adopted. 

From the general manager of fourteen | 
wholesale grocery houses:- 

Ten of our fourteen houses participated in 
this uniform vacation this year. We figure it 
is a mighty fine thing. We look forward to 
a repetition of it with a great deal of pleasure 


and satisfaction. We hope the plan may ex- 
tend to other lines of business, because uni- 
formity of action is beneficial to us all. The 


advantages are patent; the disadvantages 
should be only slight where the salesmen and 
the houses make the proper effort to prepare 
the trade to send in their orders, and the col- 
lections ought to be recovered by the close of 
the month. The saving of traveling expenses 
is no small item. 

Few had any criticism to the plan in 
general, and those referred principally to 
some local or individual condition. From 
the members of the committee replying 
to this subject all but one favored the 
plan, and we would recommend that this 
vacation period be adopted by local asso- 
ciations to apply the week of July 4; 
i. e., from Saturday, June 27, to Monday, 
July 6, 1914; and that our general repre- 
sentative Mr. Holliday, bring the matter 
to the attention of the local associations 
at their midwinter meetings. 

Your committee cannot recommend any 
universal panacea for the ills from which 
we suffer. The responsibility rests with 
the individual, and each should strive to- 
ward the elimination of the undesirable 
and toward the acquisition of an_ ideal 
condition. We should bear in mind that 
the most successful way to compete with 
our competitors is to co-operate with 
them. In this way only can we hope to 
reduce to a minimum the ruinous and ex- 
cessive cost in producing business and _ to 
serve the trade with the greatest possible 
econcmy. 

Respectfully submitted. . 

G. Barret Moxley, Chairman. 


President Plaut:—Gentlemen, the re- 


port is before you for discussion. What 
is your pleasure? 

Charles A. West:—I move that the 
report be referred to the Board of 


Control. 

Thomas F. Main:—I hardly think that 
report ought to go to the Board of 
Control. I think the admirable way in 


which the chairman has handled the 
suggestion for the uniform vacation 
period certainly deserves the favor- 
able comment of the members. It 
appeals to me, and I think it must 
appeal to every man in the house. We 


all know the sort of disorganized condi- 
tion that exists in each house, more 
or less ,during the vacation period, and 


if that period can be condensed into 
two weeks, when all the jobbers in 
any given district are pursuing the 
same course, it would be a benefit to 
the trade in general, and would be 


highly appreciated by the men them- 


selves. 


President Plaut:—I am glad that 
Mr. Main spoke as he did. I have 
advocated for years, and those who 


are regular attendants at our conven- 
tions know it, that these reports (which 


involve so much work on the part of 
the committees and particularly on 
the part of the chairmen, and which 
are so full of valuable matters and 
of interesting statistics, and which 
are intended to, ind undoubtedly 
would, help us in the conduct of our 
business) be not referred in a _ per- 
functory way to the Board of Con- 
trol, but that they should be discussed, 


and discussed intelligently, before such 
reports are referred to the Board of 
Control. It will aid the Board of Con- 
trol in arriving at conclusions and rec- 
ommendations on the report. I should 
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What Nearly Every Woman Knows 


Most women have been taught the truth about 
Dyes—the rest are fast learning. This fact can 
make or cost you money. 

DIAMOND DYE advertising is persistent and far 
reaching. It covers the world. Thousands upea 
thousands of women read it year in and year out. 

Through our advertising we are teaching all 
women the truth about dyeing goods. That’s why 
women, the world over, know that two kinds of dyes 











are needed. One kind for WOOL and SILK; another 
for COTTON and LINEN. They appreciate that 
mixed goods are largely COTTON or LINEN, 
and need the same dyes as those materials. 


That’s why all but a few women refuse any 
but DIAMOND DYES. 

DIAMOND DYES are made in two kinds to meet 
the requirement of all materials. They are the 
only practical Dyes for home use. 
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Don’t Lose Dollars 


By Selling Dyes 


Don’t advise any women to use the one kind of 
dye for all materials. 


After she has failed to get satisfactory results by 
trying to do the impossible, she is sure to give your 
store a wide berth. 


that Disappoint 


Sell DIAMOND DYES and no others; then your 
customers will get fine results and will have implicit 
faith in everything you sell. 

DIAMOND DYES are the Standard of the World. 
They have made satisfied customers for over 35 
years. All other package dyes are poor imitations 
of them. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





be pleased to hear from other mem- 
bers regarding Mr. Moxley’s very val- 
uable report. 

Benjamin A. Jackson:—-We had this 
matter up in the New England Drug 
Exchange. Mr. Whittelsey was very 
strongly impressed with it and endeav- 
ored to get the Exchange to adopt it. 
I think most of the firms were ready 
to adopt it, and perhaps the only ob- 
jections that were brought up were 
those brought forth by their employees, 
particularly some of the older ones, 
that it forced them to take a vacation, 
perhaps when they did not want to, 
and the other objections were that in 
our territory we have the great sum- 
mer resorts, in the vicinity of Boston 
and Providence. which are visited dur- 
ing the vacation period by our travel- 
ers. Some of the members thought 
they must send their salesmen to those 
places in the months of July and 
August, and that if they took them 
off it would be quite a serious handi- 
cap. I think if it had not been for 
that peculiar condition which sur- 
rounds us in the cities indicated, the 
plan would have been adopted. 

F. F. Cawthorn:—It seems to me that 
could be overcome by the salesmen con- 
sulting with each other and coming to 
some understanding among’ them- 
selves, as to the time when it would 
be best for the interests of their em- 
ployers, and their own, to take their 
vacation. 

T. H. Spence:—I want to speak 
about the telephoning of orders at the 
expense of the house. I had a little 
experience in that matter a couple of 
years ago and I nipped it in the bud. 
It meant two per cent. of the business 
in the case of two customers who 
telephoned their orders to the house. 

Charles S. Martin:—This matter was 
considered by some of the jobbers in 
the Southern territory and put aside 
as inadvisable, on account of the fact 
that a large number of jobbers em- 
ployed their salesmen on a commission 
basis, who did not desire a holiday, 
and, therefore, the matter was aban- 
doned. 

W. E. Greiner:—In reference to pay- 
ing telephone calls, on which the chair- 
man of the committee has made a 
comment, when we were very bad in 
Texas, and we were very bad, we had 
telephone calls, too. Frequently a 
man would ring up and ask the price 
of quinine. When he was told he 
would reply “You are too high,” and 
hang up the hook. Our telephone calls 
at that time ran anywhere from $1,500 
to $1,800 a year. The Texas jobbers 
agreed to quit, and they did quit. They 
do not pay for telephone calls any 
more. That is the way to stop paying 
for telephone calls. (Applause.) That 
rule has been in existence now for 
four years. 

Ludwig Schiff:—As Mr. 
bodied in his report, we tried out the 
salesman-vacation plan, and I cannot 
tell you how well pleased we are with 
it, and we think we have taken a step 
in the right direction. We had all the 
salemen in the entire State of Cali- 
fornia take their vacations at the same 
time, and as far as our own experience 
is . concerned, the business for the 
week during which the salesmen were 
away was greater than the average 
week. The salesmen worked very hard. 
They all talked it up with their trade 
and asked them to be liberal in their 
orders. I think the customers were 
just nice enough to help the salesmen 
out by increasing the orders instead 
of decreasing them during that week. 
That bugaboo we used to talk of, of 
taking care of the business during the 
salesmen’s vacation, and sending out 
a certain man in a certain territory— 
we could not send any other man, be- 
cause he would not suit the trade— 
was done away with. We had some 
objection on the part of the salesmen 
when the matter was first brought up,, 
but after they have had a little ex- 
perience with the system they were 
satisfied with it and would not go 
back to the old way. 

Lynn Fort:—The gentleman said he 
had received an increase in business 
during the week that the salesmen 
were away. I suggest that they ex- 
tend the vacation period to two weeks, 

It occurs to me that this matter 
could be handled best by the local 
clubs. It is a capital idea and I would 
be very glad to see each club take it 
up individually. If this was done in 
any other way, the organization which 
decided it might set a time for the 
New England States that might not 
be altogether’ satisfactory for the 
Southern States. It occurs to me if 
the different clubs would take up this 
matter and decide on a period that 
would fit the particular section, it 
would be a very great aid to the job- 
bing trade. 


President Plaut:—I think that is the 
proper way to handle it, through the 
local clubs, and if you will call the 
attention of our. Committee on Local 
Associations to the matter, I am sure 
it will be pleased to take it up at the 
next meeting of the jobbers. 

There is one paragraph in Mr. Mox- 
ley’s report to which I take exception, 
and that is where he recommends a 
decrease of city salesmen and the 
training of a man to take the orders by 
telephone. He contradicts himself 
when in another part of the report he 


Moxley em- 
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states that we do not want order tak- 
ers, we want salesmen. You cannot 
sell goods over the telephone. You can 
take orders over the telephone, but 
you cannot sell goods, and my alterna- 
tive solution of the matter would be 
to have a young man in your Office, 
who is trained to take telephone 
orders, and let him take the order, 
but, nevertheless, keep on sending out 
your salesmen to sell the goods, and 
in taking this stand I have back of 
me the experience of one rather large 
Eastern city which possessed two job- 
bing houses. The older one bought out 
the other, they had no local competi- 
tion, and they withdrew all their city 
salesmen. What was the consequence? 
That town became a haven for the 
specialty salesman, the manufactur- 
ing pharmacists who supply the re- 
tailers direct, and the manufacturing 
perfumers who supply the retailers di- 
rect. Every one of the specialty sales- 
men doubled his efforts in that terri- 
tory and the business of that house 
soon became a business of supplying, 
“shorts” and proprietary medicines. It 
took them a year or two to find it 


out, and they again employed city 
salesmen. I would not advise anyone 


here to follow Mr. Moxley’s sugges- 
tion in that respect, with the example 
of this New York State concern before 
you. 

Another suggestion which he makes 
is to increase the charge on parcel post 
orders. I wish I knew how to do it. 
It is a nuisance; the parcel post busi- 
ness is a very great nuisance, and an 
increasing nuisance, and it is exceed- 
ingly unprofitable, but I do not see, 
unless We try to get a higher price 
for goods ordered to be sent by parcel 
post, how we can make a charge for 
service, as they do now in the New 
York restaurants and some of the 
clubs, even,—we cannot do it. I am 
afraid we shall have to put up with 
the additional expense and annoyance 
cause by the increase of orders to be 
sent by parcel post. 

W. A. Hover:—Following your re- 
marks on the parcel post question, Mr. 
President, I will say that is a question 
which was quite thoroughly discussed 
at a meeting which we had of our 
J. S. and C. Exchange, which met in 
Denver a few weeks ago. We took the 
matter up along the lines of supply- 
ing new parcel post packages, that is 
to say, cartons of various sizes, and 
then charging a profit on the cost of 
these, and also furnishing in all in- 
stances were liquids were sold a mail- 
ing package in which to enclose the 
packages of liquid, even though it 
goes inside the outer package, and 
also charging a profit on that, and 
then charging insurance, and in this 
way you have three charges—you have 
a profit on the outer package, a profit 
on the container for the liquids, and 
then if the house will carry its own 
insurance, charge for insurance, and 
you have three minor profits that you 
can add, that will in part compensate 
for the extra labor and time taken 
in putting up parcel post packages. 

As President Plaut says, the parcel 
post business is a nuisance, it is get- 
ting to be a great burden to the whole- 
sale drug trade and some remedy 
should be devised. It requires almost 
continuous time and attention, in the 
smaller houses, like our own, to take 
care of the parcel post business, and 
the growing attention that is required 
is far in excess of that which is re- 
quired in the packing department. It is 
a source of expense to us all. We dis- 
cussed the matter on the river and that 
is about the position we took on the 
river, 

Ludwig Schiff:—Have you been ap- 
proached to take back these contain- 
ers? 

W. A. Hover:—I do not know what 
the experience has been. 

Ludwig Schiff:—We have been ap- 
proached to take them back. 

B. B. Gilmer:—In relation to the sug- 
gestion with reference to the city rep- 
resentation, I am in full accord with 
your idea: it would be largely destruc- 
tive of the best interests of the city 
trade to withdraw our city salesmen, at 
the same time it occurs to me that our 
System is wrong. I presume the cus- 
tom of most cities of our size is to have 
the city salesmen call on the trade once 
or twice a day, perhaps, in the districts 
in which the larger volume of goods 
are disposed of, 

President Plaut:—Do you mean once 
or twice a week? 

B. B. Gilmer:—I mean once or twice 
a day, that is not unusual in our little 
hamlets in the South. The system re- 
moves our representative from the 
class generally known as _ traveling 
salesmen, and he becomes nothing 
more or less than an order writer. He 
goes in in the morning at an appointed 
hour and ascertains what the store- 
keeper has entered on his want list, and 
he secures a record of this and trans- 
mits it to the office of the firm. The 
salesman must then go out and about 
town so as to see his other customers. 
At a later hour in the day the com- 
petitive salesman calls at the same 
Store and gets an order of what is left 
for him. The very nature of the sys- 
tem makes it impossible for the man 
to be a salesman. 

I feel if we had a competent, thor- 
oughly posted man on our city desk, 
answering pertinent questions and tak- 
ing orders during the day, and a sales- 
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man who calls once or twice a week on 
each customer, then he would have an 
opportunity of showing his salesman- 
ship and going into matters in detail 
with his customers, and he would be 
able to represent us to much better ad- 
vantage than the system in vogue now 
allows him to do, and he would haye a 
much better opportunity for the display 
of his abilities. 

President Plaut:—That is the very 
system I have in mind, and it is car- 
ried out pretty thoroughly by my firm. 
The majority of our city customers are 
called on once a week by a salesman— 
the number who are called on daily is 
very small, and they are generally con- 
fined to the very few who are in the 


immediate neighborhood of a_ sales- 
man’s residence. Off hand, I should 
say that threequarters of our city 


trade is not called on more than once a 
week. The rest of the business is ob- 
tained by telephone. 

(Mr. West’s motion to refer the re- 
port to the Board of Control was put 
to vote and carried.) 

President Plaut:—We will now take 
up the report of the Committee on 
Credits and Collections, of which Mr. 
B. B. Gilmer, of Houston, Tex., is 
chairman. 

Mr. Gilmer presented the report. 
Report of Committee on Credits and 
Collections. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 


tional Wholesaie Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 


Your Committee on Credits and Collee- 


tions, in compiling its report, has felt 
that its efforts should, in the main, be 
restricted to a proper consideration of 
those practical questions of live and 
every-day concern to all jobbing drug: 
gists. The broader and more general 
aspect of this subject has engaged the 


careful study of former committees, re- 
sulting in reports of great value to the 
association and now readily available in 
published form, 

Conditions of finance and trade, while 
not possessing that full degree of buoy- 
ancy that we should like, may safely be 
denominated good. Far less disturbance 
has attended a prolonged session of Con- 
gress, devoted to the revision of the 
tariff, than has previously been the coun- 
try’s experience when legislation of equal 
importance was pending. All branches of 
trade are rapidly adjusting themselves to 
the provisions of the new faw. Quite 
naturally, incident to its application, unon 
some will fall burdens, more or less se- 


vere. 

At the time this is being written there 
is hopeful prospect for the passage by 
Congress of a banking ond currency meas- 
ure designed to provide a more elastic 
currency and ito insure a greater freedom 
from the financial flurries that have, at 
recurring periods, been of such grave con- 
cern to the nation’s prosperity. 

Agricultural yields are less abundant 
than promised prior to the devastating 
droughts that prevailed over large areas 
during July and August, entailing marked 
deterioration in many localities. 

The great staple crops, corn and cotton, 
suffered chiefly. The shortage in corn is 
of particular consequence. However, with 
the satisfactory prices the producer is 
receiving he will be fairly well compen- 
sated for his labors. 

The extraordinary amount of rainfall 
that has followed the close of summer, 
while retarding the gathering of crops 
and damaging the hagvest, has, on the 
other hand, put the ground in excellent 
condition for winter grain and pasturage. 

Dun’s report of failures for the first 
nine months of the year, while indicating 
a numerical decrease as compared to the 
similar period of 1912, amounting to 114, 
mevertheless shows a disappointing com- 
parison in the amounts involved—the in- 
crease being in excess of $40,000,000. 

Bank clearings for the year thus far 
approximate a lesser volume than was the 
general expectation. In accounting for 
this contraction, we may, however, gather 
some satisfaction in the general knowl- 
edge that it is largely the result of a de- 
crease in speculative trading in the stock 
markets. 

A list of twenty questions mailed to 
each member of the association met with 
a response gratifying in frankness and in 
interest shown, 

Replies received from representative job- 
bers in all sections indicate a_satisfac- 
tory gain in volume of sales. Eight per 
cent of those replying report a decrease. 
while 17 per cent. say that sales are about 
the same as last year. Of those reporting 
a falling off, an Eastern jobber ascribed 
the loss to local conditions; one located 
in the Pacific Northwest felt that his loss 
in sales was due to the effect of tariff 
agitation on the lumber market. All 
others in this class were Pacific Coast and 
Southern houses, whg held crop condi- 
tions wholly responsible. 

Very little change in the number of 
those customers who avail themselves of 
cash discount is shown, though slight im- 
provement in the South—more backward 
in this respect than other sections—is ap- 
parent. In close relation to this subject 
stands that of the number of days’ sales 
that are carried on our books. Forty- 
eight per cent. of replies received state 
that they are carrying accounts equal to 
or in excess of sixty days’ sales, while 
20 per cent. report seventy-five days and 
over, a considerable number reporting 
ninety days and several 120 days or more. 

In the Middle West and some sections 
of the East more satisfactory conditions 
prevail, three reporting as few as thirty 
days’ sales on their books; two, thirty- 
three days, and twenty-three, forty to 
forty-five days. 

When we consider that fewer than one- 
half our customers are conducting their 
business on a cash discount basis, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that the jobber 
is still more largely within the realm of 
banking tham a true conception of mer- 
chandising warrants. A due regard for 
the welfare of our customer, as well as 
that of ourselves, suggests the wisdom 
of counseling with him on this subject 
on all proper occasions. 

Inquiry regarding loss ratio brought the 
information that a considerable number 
of those answering had, during the year 
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one-fourth of 1 per cent. of their 
sales, while a larger number reported 
their losses in excess of this gure. 
Thirty-six per cent. place their losses at 
one-half of 1 per cent. or more, 16 per 
cent, three-fourths of 1 per cent. and 
over, and 9 plus per cent., 1 per cent. and 
over, 

Noticeable growth in the number of 
soda fountains being operated by those 
not at the same time retail druggists 
prompted the query as to your experi- 
ence with this class. 

Replies received suggest the need of 
caution in the extansion of credit. Cer- 
tainly mamy good men, trustworthy and 
of financial responsibility, are among 
those so engaged, but during comparative- 
ly recent time there have been acces- 
sions in large numbers to the confectioner 
class of crafty nomads, employing names 
irreconcilable to their nationality and as 
changeable as the places of their abode. 
IXeen and unscrupulous, he devotes his 
talents rather to the framiag of clever 
get-aways than to the upbuilding of a 
permanent business along honorable lines. 

Your committee would emphasize the 
importance of fire insurance in its rela- 
tion to credit. With annual losses from 
conilagrations in the United States ag- 
gregating one-quarter of a billion dollars, 
the meed of seeing that ample protection 
is provided against fire loss by those to 
whom we extend credit is plain. The re- 
port of the Committee on Fire Insurance, 
which for a number of years has been 
under the direction of its present able and 
painstaking chairman, deserves the care- 
ful study of each grantor of credit. 
Terms and discounts recognized and ob- 
served in Oklahoma and Texas. applying 
alike to drugs and druggists, sundries, are 
thirty days net, or 2 per cent. for cash 
in ten days. In all other sections terms 
on drugs, as stated on invoice, are thirty 
days net. or 1 per cent. for cash im ten 
days, a number billing sundries on same 
terms as drugs. There, however, is a 
wide variation as to terms on sundries. 
We glean from replies that by the ma- 
jority sundries are billed on sixty days’ 
time, with a provision for cash discount 
of 2 per cent. where paid within ten days. 
Still a few allow 3 per cent. cash discount 
and some as much as 6 per cent. 

The variation in terms not infrequently 
occurs in the same section and, singularly 
enough, sometimes in the same jobbing 
point. 

Certainly the jobber who allows 6 per 
cent. prices, in most instances, from a 
higher list than does the one whose dis- 
count is 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. 

The fact that those houses selling on 
the basis of smaller cash discount do not 
suffer am appreciable loss of business by 
reason thereof would signify the prac- 
ticability, as well as the desirability, of 
uniform terms and discounts. The sepa- 
rate invoicing of the several classes of 
merchandise entails a large amount of 
additional clerical work, and consequent 
increased expense, without bringing pro- 
portionate gain. We therefore conclude 
that uniform terms and discounts, ap- 
plicable alike to drugs and_ sundries, 
should become the custom. 

In a few instances it is reported that 
some houses are extending to their trade 
in certain defined districts special trade 
discounts on proprietary medicines where 
purchased in specified quantities. This 
practice, indisputably harmful in its ten- 
dency. should, in the judgment of your 
committee, be stonped. 

It is clearly evident that cash discount 
is, in many imstances, being allowed after 
the period for discounting has passed. 
Some report adhering. without deviation, 
to terms as stated on invoice. Unfortu- 
nately, though, from others come the 
frank admission of denartures, varying in 
extent from the deduction of cash dis- 
count on semi-monthly settlements to the 
extreme, which is reached in permitting 
discount on the last day of any month 
for the previous month’s purchases. In 
the latter instance not only is the entire 
account due, but it averages largely past 
due. Such unwarranted laxity, some 
writé, increases the percentage of cus- 
tomers they report es discounting. This 
abuse of terms actually permits a delin- 
quent to be rated as a cash discount cus- 
tomer. Such a clear transgression of 
system, defeating the verv purpose of 
eash discount, is most insidious, and its 
continuance and extension can but lead 
ultimately to a practical abandonment of 
terms that are recognized as fair and 
just. 

In’ this connection the committee rec- 
ommends that the practice of having 
salesmen make collections be discouraged. 
Where collections are made in this man- 
ner disarrangement of terms and the de- 
duction of cash discount after the time 
limit for such has passed is too often 
the result. 

To secure the benefit of cash discount 
we are compelled to remit for our bills 
within ten davs. This is as it should be, 
and a like observance of terms on the 
part of those to whom we sell should he 
renuired. 

Yerms as stated on invoices are pre- 
sumed to be the governing conditions of 
sale, Tt would, therefore, reasonably fol- 
low that when the due date of any bill 
has been reached interest should there- 
after, and until the lienidation of such 
account, be charged. Some report that 
they do not charge interest on overdue 
accounts or that they have no definite 
policy in this matter. Does it. therefore, 
occur to you as surprising that a greater 
effort is not made by some to pay their 
accounts promptly as they mature 

There can be no question in the mind 
of any wholesale druggist that the charg- 
ing of interest on past-due accounts is 
right. But. further, it must be perfectly 
manifest that an adherence to such a 
rule is an inflexible requirement of sound 
business. 

That jobber who waives interest charge, 
fairly earned, is neither fair to his cus- 
tomers who settle in accordance with 
stated terms, his competitors, nor him- 
self. 

Where accounts are closed by notes it 
would seem, as suggested by the com- 
mittee a year ago, they should, for ob- 
vious reasons, be made payable monthly 
and so drawn that default in the pay- 
ment of one would automatically mature 
all others. 

The too frequent solicitation of orders 
by traveling salesmen is a growing men- 
ace to the best interests of both the 
wholesaler and retailer. At such short 
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The Soda Fountain department has come to stay, 
because competently conducted—it pays 


Our Policy: To co-operate with the Jobber. 
To sell all our products exclusively through 


Jobbers. 


You cannot afford to compete with Manufac- 
turers—their sales force in conflict with yours. 
Your salesmen cannot permanently and profitably 
use the Soda Fountain Salesmen’s methods. 


Can you afford to handle a line that penalizes 
you for selling high grade outfits, but offers 
inducements for the sale of competition or cheap 
lines P 

Has the manufacturer who operates both 
ways—through the Jobber and direct—as great 
an incentive as we in promoting your Soda Foun- 
tain business on lines that are permanently profit- 
able P 

We sell exclusively through Jobbers, therefore 
any method that hurts the Jobber injures us. 
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We originated this modern marketing method 
and we believe we are the only Soda Fountain 
Manufacturers in America selling our products 
exclusively through Jobbers. 


Co-operation is better than competition. 


—Service and Selling Helps 


We offer you a delivery service the equal if not the superior of 
that of any other manufacturer. 


Our co-operative sales methods make it possible for your 
regular Drug Salesman to sell Fountains. They are doing it—ask 
our distributors. 


Avoid the conflict of interests, policies and methods that result 
from handling a two-way line. 


Open Price System 


No fake allowances 
for old fountains—you cannot afford to jeopardize your drug busi- 
ness—lose the good will of your trade. The Open Price System 
begets confidence, because it deserves it. Our methods are in 
accord with Modern Merchandising practice as they apply to the 
Jobbing trade. 


Liberal and Effective Advertising 


We originated the Open Price System. 
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Opportunity ie live J ihiee 


to secure Exclusive Territory 


We have materially increased our capacity and are pre- 
pared to serve twenty additional distributors in unoccupied 


We want representative, reliable Jobbers who believe in 
Our proposition is liberal. 
Salesman can sell Guarantee-Iceless Fountains. 
standard type line embodying all constructions. 


Write or Wire—today 
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FOUNTAIN cogs co. 


What Fountain? By all means select the 
one that offers the utmost value—the highest 
degree of satisfaction to your customers. 


Guarantee-Iceless 
Soda Fountains 


are practical, durable, built to stand both the use 
and the abuse. We guarantee them and stand 
by the guarantee—Satisfy your customers. 


Manufacturers who operate “both ways ’’— 
sell through the jobbers and direct to the trade, 
must maintain sales, credit and collection depart- 
ments, and some of them have a heavy expense for 
Branch Managers and Branch Maintenance. We 
eliminate all of these expenses and sell our goods 
at One Selling Expense. The saving goes into the 
Fountain or to the purchaser. 


A Soda Fountain order 
is better than an opening 
stock order more profit 
—less trouble. 
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No investment required 
until you sell the goods. 







Your Drug 
A complete 







Our aggressive sales 
plan will help you get 
the business. 






Grand Haven :: 





Why do Manufacturers who play the game 
two ways—sell the Jobbers and direct—add new 
lines if their present fountain is right—both as to 
price and quality P 

Isn’t it a fact that the new lines are competi- 
tive lines—fountains built to a price instead of a 
quality standard P 

Jobbers cannot afford to sell cheap fountains. 
You need the best line you can secure. Any line 
short of the best will cause you trouble. 4 

Here is what a Manufacturer, now selling 
through Jobbers said in their ad. in the April issue 
of the Soda Fountain: 


“You cannot afford to take any chances with the Cheap 
Fellows who are so long on promises and so short on ful- 
fillment. Especially the Jobbers.’’ 


You “Cheap Fellows ”’ of last April are now 
asked to handle their fountains, with their sales- 
men in your territory. 

Can you afford to accept consignment goods 
at a material sacrifice of your profit F 
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The Jobber with the “two-way” line is working under a handicap. Get einer sales. 





intervals are his visits timed that not 
infrequently it happens an order is in- 
vited before the goods shipped on a pre- 
vious order have reached destination. 
From year to year the tendency is to 
shorten the time between visits. In- 
creased sales expense is, of course, in- 
evitable. Considered solely in the light 
of added cost of operation at a time when 
net profits, because of the gradual but 
certain increase in expenses, are dwin- 
dling, this would be a matter deserving 
of most serious thought. 

There, however, is still another impor- 
tant thought. Too great pressure to sell 
is the cause of a great part of our losses. 
In our eagerness we chase our salesmen 
close upon the heels of competitive sales- 
men, encouraging customers to buy when 
they are not in need of goods. Their 
shelves, in consequence, become burdened 
with stock, and their ability to pay is 
lessened. One of the committee writes:— 
“The economic value of an entire re- 
adjustment of our traveling sales service 
is of the utmost importance, and fur- 
nishes a reasonable and practical way of 
cutting down expenses in a manner that 
is periectly legal and in the interest of, 
rather than a detriment to, the retail 
druggist.”’ 

The immediate and direct result of less 
frequent visits to the trade would be 
orders of larger. volume and a propor- 
tionate reduction in the cost of assem- 
bling and forwarding shipments, 

Deceptive claims in the advertising of 
some manufacturers, as to percentages of 
profit incident to the distribution of their 
products, continue to claim our attention. 
It is the plain duty of every jobber to 
refuse to be a party to such deception. 
A pointed refusal to distribute special 


offers carrying false and misleading 
statements of this character should be 
the invariable practice. Profits, like ex- 


penses, must be based on sales and not 
on cost. 

Another pernicious practice that consti- 
tutes a growing evil is the disposition 
among proprietors to turn over to jon- 
bers quantity orders taken on advanced 
dating. Were the profits in all such 
cases sufficient, the system would never- 
theless be bad, being mothing less than 
an attack on established terms of thirty 
days. Since it is both demoralizing and 
unprofitable, it should not be tolerated. 

Co-operation along other lines has been 
of such evident benefit that a plea for co- 
operation in the matter of credits and 
collections cannot be deemed amiss. 

An exchange of credit information along 
fair and proper iines would be of in- 
estimable aid, and sound alike in ethics 


and in law. Wholesale druggists are 
chiefly interested in the financial con- 
dition of retail druggists. Where they 


fail we are the largest sufferers. 

Your committee recommends that the 
credit men of competitive houses visit 
each other more frequently, cultivating 
closer relations and maintaining attitudes 
conducive to mutual confidence and 
frankness. A conscientious exchange of 
legitimate data in matters affecting credit 


should be the natural outgrowth of this 
plan. 
In the opinion of one member, ex- 


pressed in a letter to the committee, that 
which most imperils the welfare of the 
wholesale druggists is unfair and un- 
business-like competition among our- 
selves, and that if we will, without re- 
gard to reports that reach us of what 
the other is doing, but adhere to well- 
accepted and sound business principles, 


keeping in view perfect. service to the 
retail druggist, we have naught to fear 


from other sources. 

In closing, acknowledgment is due those 
members who have so frankly and kindly 
favored the committee with definite re- 
plies to questions involving intimate de- 
tails of their affairs, and for further and 
helpful suggestions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. B. Gilmer, Chairman. 

President Plaut:—This exceedingly 
comprehensive report is before you for 
discussion. 

F. F. Cawthon:—The conditions in my 
part of the country, in the South, are 
very hard on account of the boll 
weevil. If we had two or three million 
dollars, which could be devoted to the 
work of extirpating this pest, the con- 
dition of our business in the South 
would be very much improved. It 
seems to me that it would not be un- 
reasonable to ask the government to 
loan $2,000,000 to our section of the 
country to protect the crops. This 
money could be distributed, under 
proper regulations, through the farm- 
ers. Provision could be made for the 

‘return of this money. Such a scheme, 
if put through, would be of immense 
advantage in our section, 

President Plaut:—There is one part of 
the Report of the Committee on Credits 
and Collections, concerning which I am 
little more optimistic than the chair- 
man. He spoke of the average amount 
of business outstanding, as being thir- 
ty-five to forty-five days’ business. 
That strikes me as splendid, fine. I do 
not know of any other business of this 
character where the returns come in as 
quickly as they do with us. I do not 
think, to use a popular expression, we 
have any kick coming at all. 

B. B. Gilmer:—My report did not 
state that as the average, running 
from thirty-five to forty-five days, it 
was the lowest we had—one man re- 
ported thirty days. The average 
amount in the State of Iowa, particu- 
larly in Illinois, and in some sections of 
Missouri, was from thirty-five to forty- 
five days, a considerable percentage 
was sixty days, but there were some 
seventy-five days, and some even more 
than that. 

President Plaut:—If it is not over 
sixty days I think we are well off. 

B. B. Gilmer:—I think that is what 
it will approximate. 

President Plaut:—I have friends in 
the importing business where the aver- 
age time is nine months. 

Benjamin A. Jackson:—There was 
one point in the report, if I understood 
it correctly, where the statement was 
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niade that extra discounts were given, 
say 5 per cent., which, as I under- 
stood, were given as cash discounts 
and the statement was made that that 
would tend to demoralize the usual dis- 
counts, and it certainly would. [| do 
not know from what section the chair- 
man drew that reference or whether 
he was thinking of New England or 
New York. There are discounts given 
on quantity lots, some dozens, but in 
New England it is given as a trade dis- 
count, and taken off in the invoice and 
the regular cash discount of only 1 per 
cent, is given. We have found it neces- 
sary lately to extend the time to thirty 
days. Some men wanted sixty days. 

B. B. Gilmer:—I think we should be 
frank in this matter. lit was not my 
disposition to mention these sections, 
but the sections that you mention, Mr. 
Jackson, are the ones I refer to, cer- 
tain parts of New York, New England 
and Pennsylvania, 

President Plaut:—There is one other 
matter brought up in the report to 
which I would like to refer and that 
is the long dating of seasonable pro- 
prietary goods, goods which are to be 
sold in the winter time, like cough 
remedies, which the proprietors sell 
through their own salesmen on long 
dating. My contention has been that 
an additional risk is involved in this 
long dating, which is not compen- 
sated for by the discount given to the 
jobber, and my firm has invariably in- 
sisted on a written guarantee from 
these people warranting the payment 
of these bills when they become due, 
and we have always succeeded in get- 
ting such a guarantee. I give that 
to you for what it is worth. 

Lee M, Hutchins:—There are passed 
over my desk every day and more so 
this year than ever before, what we 
call agents’ outside orders, with a dat- 
ing next spring, or for instance, when 
these orders are given in the summer 
time, with a dating December 1. 
Orders are now being presented for 
March 1 dating. When it comes to the 
question of guarantee from the manu- 
facturers there is this element which 
Mr. Gilmer has found in his experi- 
ence with this subject and that is, they 
produce you a large number of orders 
to go to parties whose balances you 
do not want increased under any cir- 
cumstances. Their credit on thirty 
days, and careful watching, is all you 
want on your ledger. The man will 
say to you he does not want it until 
next March, but! the balance is there. 
These fellows who go around and take 
up these agents’ orders sell these 
people very easily and the percentage 
of them is increasing. 

I think that the association is mak- 
ing a mistake to let this thing run 
along. I saw a lot of Mr. Hover’s 
communications and he is making a 
great fight in that direction. This giv- 
ing an extension of credit for five 
months is wrong, because in the case 
of 75 per cent, of the accounts you do 
not want them on your ledger, we do 
not want to have it and we ought to 
take some kind of a stand in the mat- 
ter and maintain that stand persist- 
ently, because this business is piratic 
in every sense. 

W. A. Hover:—I am glad that the 
discussion is taking this turn. I have 
been fighting against this thing for 
several years. The whole practice is a 
pernicious one and tends to break 
down our terms of thirty days and 1 
per cent. Furthermore, what we an- 
ticipated several years ago is being 
brought about, the recognition of these 
advance agents is encouraging every 
other proprietor who is selling season- 
able goods to do the same thing. It 
has been the practice of our house for 
years to turn down orders subject to 
advance dating. When the,agents come 
into our territory, if they get the co- 
operation of the jobber, they will be 
compelled to turn the goods over on 
regular terms. We would be very glad 
indeed to take their order and en- 
courage them in their work as far as 
possible, but they must comply with 
our terms. Why should the jobbers in 
this country allow the proprietors of 
these various remedies to dictate the 
terms on which they shall be sold? 
Many of the goods are sold on three or 
four months dating, and in some cases 
a longer time and in many instances 
when the period comes around you 
would not sell the goods even on the 
regular terms. The whole system is 
wrong, it is breaking down our regu- 
lar terms of sale, and instead of con- 
strolling the terms on which the goods 
are being sold, we are allowing the 
proprietor to dictate the terms of 
which they shall be sold. I want to 
say unless there is a check and a pos!- 
tive check given to this practice on the 
part of the proprietors, the practice is 
going to continue to _ increase. It 
stimulates this thing. Every one of 
the accounts have items that will not 
become due for three or four months, 
and it is time the practice was dis- 
carded, 

W. E. Greiner:—I am in accord with 
Mr. Hover and also agree with the 
views expressed in the excellent report. 
Our credit departments are very prone 
to accept orders on advanced dating, 
but a great many have turned down 
their orders, which we have refused to 
receive on the advance dating as given 
by the proprietor. I believe that if we 
will follow the suggestions as made by 
our president, asking the proprietors to 
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guarantee the accounts, we will have 
less of this trouble. 

8. Massingham:—I believe in the re- 
port. Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh es- 
pecially, is one section to which refer- 
ence is made as being on the cash dis- 
count basis. We have been giving a 
cash discount for payments on the 15th 
for goods ordered the month previous. 
That has been extended to the 20th and 
then to the 30th of the inonth, and I 
have not been able to find any remedy 
for it. Lately they have been proffer- 
ing orders to us the week before the 
first of the month, and requesting the 
first of the month dating, especially on 
such orders as fifty-dollar orders, at 
ten and one. We have a rate of ten 
and five, but give them forty-five dol- 
lars as a minimum, not a maximum. 
They proffer us one-hundred-dollar or- 
ders and expect these discounts, and 
we do not know how to stop them. 
Some of our competitors are delivering 
one-hundred-dollar orders to three or 
four different retailers, which we have 
refused to do. We refused to deliver any 
patent medicines to any party except to 
the one to whom the medicines are 
billed. The proposition of putting the 
business on the basis of four per cent, 
and waiting forty-five or fifty days, or 
even sixty days, before you get your 
money is unsatisfactory. 

When this ten-day discount proposi- 
tion was brought up the matter was 
taken up by the wholesalers in our ter- 
ritory with the Retail Drug Associa- 
tion, and they elected to interpret the 
statement as the bill, that they were 
entitled to a discount on that state- 
ment on the tenth of the month, ten 
days from, the date of the statement, 
and that was extended later on to the 
fifteenth. When Mr. Kelley was a mem- 
ber of the association the discount was 
thirty days, one per cent., payable by 
the tenth. He lived p to it to the 
letter. Finally there were some cus- 
tomers who were buying every day. 
They said:—‘It is a hardship to us to 
come over here and pay this bill every 
time it is due.’’ There was further dis- 
cussion, and we agreed on the tifteen- 
day proposition, all bills to be paid by 
the fifteenth day of the month, and we 
would allow a cash discount. On the 
third day of the month we would get a 
statement and allow 4 balance. We 
had a few customers on that basis, and 
pretty soon one of the customers came 
in who had been paying his bill at the 
end of the month. He asked:—‘‘What 
are your terms?’ He was told thirty 
days net, One per cent. for ten days. 
He said:—‘‘You have been robbing me 
for three years and I will never buy 
another dollar’s worth of goods from 
you.” Then we had a meeting and 
put it on the thirty-day basis. You can 
find many buying $150 worth, approxi- 
mately, the last week of the month and 
buying $650 worth the entire balance of 
the month, I would like to know if 
these terms are being extended in the 
near-by territory? 

President Plaut:—Is there any Penn- 
sylvania or Ohio jobber who can an- 


swer Mr. Messingham’s question? (No 
response.) 

Secretary Toms read the following 
letter :— 


LETTER FROM THE NEW YORK CREDIT 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
New York Credit Men’s Association. 
New York, Nov. 11, 1913. 
President National Whole- 
Association, Jacksonville, 


The 


Albert Plaut, 
sale Druggists’ 
Florida. 

My Dear Sir:— 

On behalf of the New York 
Association I beg to tender you 
for a successful convention, 

Our association is in hearty sympathy 
any movement having for its object 
strengthening and upbuilding of business 
terests. 

I venture to express the hope that your 
“Committee on Credits and Collections’’ may 
accomplish results that will materially aid in 
securing the betterment of commercial condi- 
tions. 


Mr. 


Credit Men's 
best wishes 


with 
the 
in- 


Cordially yours, 
Edward D. Flannery, 
President. 
President Plaut:—Is there any fur- 
ther discussion on this report of the 
Committee on Credits and Collections? 
Chas, A. West:—I move that the re- 
port be referred to the Board of Con- 
trol, (Motion seconded and carried.) 
President Plaut:—The next report is 
that of the Committee on Drug Market, 
Mr, Charles L, Huisking, of New York, 
chairman, 
Mr. Huisking presented the report. 


Report of Drug Market Committee. 


Mr. President and Members N. W. D. A.:— 
Notwithstanding the fact that many 
conditions, which ordinarily would tend 
to unsettle and in a sense demoralize a 
market, existed throughout the year 
since our last meeting, we are able to 
report that the drug trade has well with- 
stood these influences and has experi- 
enced a year of more than usual stabil- 
ity, as is evidenced by the numerous and 
important changes that have occurred. 

Shortly after our last meeting the 
change in administration took place, and 
with it came the disquieting influences 
incident to a tariff revision, which had 
been promised im the party pledges, and 
while this factor has affected the market 
more or less during the whole year, coun- 
teracting conditions appeared in the way 
of short supplies in some articles and the 
ever-increasing tendency toward specu- 
lation and manipulation for which the 
drug markets throughout the world are 
becoming noted. 

Speculation plays such an important 
part in our market nowadays that even 
a full understanding of basic conditions 
and a comparison with like conditions of 
the past is no longer a means for the 
conservative buyer to base his opera- 
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tions upon. For instance, during this 
year we have seen occasions where arti- 
cles apparently in almost mormal supply 
have risen to high prices, and, on the 
other hand, articles in apparently small 
supply have declined in value. 

Comparisons show that changes have 
been about equally balanced between ad- 
vances and declines in point of number, 
but in values the advances are, owing to 
tie extremity in some cases, more 
notable, 
in crude drugs we have seen a steady 
rise which seems consistent with the 
ever-increasing cost of securing such 
gvods and the curtailing of producing 
area im most countries, and there was 
perhaps further cause this year for in- 
creased values due to drought in this 
and foreign countries and the long con- 
flict between the Balkan countries. 

In chemicals it was apparent early in 
the year that the proposed tariff included 
a reduction in duty on a great many 
items in this line, but with the final pas- 
Sage of the bill we find that the ad- 
vances outnumbered the declines, due to 
extenuating conditions principally brought 
about by scarcity of supplies. Heavy 
chemicals met with a steady demand 
throughout the year and prices remained 


more or less stationary, although with 
the new tariff now in effect prices are 
beginning to show the results of the 


lower duties, 

Essential oils have during the year fol- 
lowed the steadily advancing trend of 
the preceding years, and on the whole 
this has proven a very interesting mar- 
ket, and, although not a very important 
factor with the wholesale drug trade, it 
is apparent that the consumption in this 
line is steadily increasing. ‘The condition 
of the market in this line has been fur- 
ther strengthened during this year by a 


placing of duties ranging from 10 to W% 
per cent. on practically the entire line, 


which up to this time has been admitted 
free of duty, amd this naturally increased 
operations in a great many essences. 

In preparing this report your commit- 
tee has dealt with the more important 
articles of the line and only those which 
have been subject to fluctuation, and has 
also endeavored to explain as nearly as 
possible the cause for their changes. 

ACID, CARBOLIC—Contrary to all ex- 
pectations, has had a_e steady dectme 
through the year. In the latter part of 
last year it was thought that the wars in 
Europe would cause an unprecedented de- 
mand, and manufacturers overproduced 
and speculators overbought, and the fact 
that the consumption was not increased 
caused this excess quantity to since hang 
over the market. The year opened at 
3c. for large drums and by gradually 
sliding off has reached an 8%4c. market. 

ACID, CITRIC.—It was apparent in the 
latter part of last year that supplies of 
citrate of lime were low and prospects 
for the new crop were not very encourag- 
ing, and in January the failure of the 
lemon crop in California caused further 
apprehension, and manufacturers to pro- 
tect themselves limited sales to current 
requirements and bought up the supplies 


which earlier had gotten into outside 
hands. They refrained from making 
sharp advances, evidently to discourage 


speculation, and with an opening price of 
3s4ec., by advances of a few cents at a 
time gradually worked up the price until 
toward the summer months, when the in- 
creasing demand caused them to with- 
draw from the market entirely, and the 
small stocks in speculators’ hands found 
ready sale at considerably above manu- 
facturers’ schedule, and with no apparent 
relief in sight the price advanced sharply 
to about #0c., which prevails at present. 

ACID, OXALIC—Remained practically 
unchanged until the latter part of Sep- 
tember, when it was evident that the new 
tariff bill would soon be in effect, and im- 
porters withdrew goods from bond only 
as supplies were needed, which caused a 
searcity in the market and an advance 
to €@8\c., and after the new tariff was in 
effect 74%c. became the selling figure. 

ACID, TARTARIC—And other tartar 
preparations, such as cream of tartar, 
rochelle salt and seidlitz mixture, were 
subject to only a slight advance, although 
much higher prices were evidently war- 
ranted by the steadily increasing price 
for raw materials and the falling off of 
supplies of the latter in most producing 
countries, but domestic manufacturers, in 
view of the prospective lowering of duty 
against which considerable agitation was 
in force, evidently deemed it best not to 
raise prices in view of these circum- 
stances. 

ALCOHOL, -DENATURED—Has had a 
steady decline due to competition and 
ability to produce from various sub- 
stances and from 40c. prevailing in the 
early part of the year the price has de- 
clined to 33@35c. Wood, too, has been 
subject to slight decline and grain, due to 
cost of production, declined from 

.53 to $2.45 per gallon, but has latterly 
reacted and advanced to $2.30. 

AMYL ACETATE.—More abundant sup- 
plies of crude material caused a steadily 
declining market from $2.85 per gallon to 
$1.9) in July when a slight reaction set in 
and an advance to $2.10 has since taken 
place. 

ARSENIC—Opened at 5\4c. and was ap- 
parently in light supply, but the demand 
early in the year fell off and with the 
Canadian mines supplying large quanti- 





ties the article has with fractional de- 
clines reached 34c 
BEANS, TONKA.—Last year's record 


price of $%.50 became subject to a heavy 
reduction when the first reports of the 
new crop, which was known from the 
earliest indications would be an _ ex- 
tremely large one and, while short-stock 
prices remained in effect until the first 
arrivals of the new crop, when the latter 
finally reached the market $2 was quoted 
amd succeeding arrivals caused a further 
easing off to $1.75, and although this price 
up to a few years ago would have been 
considered abnormally high, the leading 
consuming interests will apparently not 
allow themselves to fall into the same 
predicament as last year and will buy 
several seasons’ supplies when prices are 
about at their present level. 

BEANS, VANILLA.—Mexican and Bour- 
bon varieties have met with a steady 
demand, although not subject to any 
spectacular change, but Tahitis, owing 
to more general use through better cur- 
ing, have reached a new level in value 
and sales were made during the*year as 
high as $2.50 per pound. 


BLUE VITRIOL—Has been almost unt- 
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* sapol, Pantopon, Sodium 
Perborate, Silver Nucleinate. 
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form in price throughout the year and 
the total consumption proved somewhat 
smaller than usual. 

BROMIDES.—Domestic manufacturers 
have had the market to themselves this 
year and in the absence of foreign com- 
petition were able to advance the price 
for potash from 35c. to 39c. basis of 
crystals. 

BERRIES, JUNIPER.—High prices have 
prevailed due to light supplies carried 
over from the 1912 crop, which was a poor 
one, but the 1913 crop has proven to be 
much better and lower prices are now 
coming into force. 

BERRIES, SAW PALMETTO.—With 
the exception of a short period in the 
early part of the year, when it was pre- 
dicted that the crop would be extremely 
short, when the price advanced to 3oc., 
and later this report proved to be only 
partially true, have sold during the year 
from 20 to 25c. 

BALSAM, COPAIBA.—Scearcity of sup- 
plies of genuine South American balsam 
caused the price to advance in December 
and January to 50c. per pound, but this 
condition was later offset by increased 
production, in consequence of which the 
price steadily declined to 45c. There has, 
however, been sold throughout the year 
a U. 8S. P. variety, which is apparently 
made to meet these requirements at from 
4) to 42c., and until our Pure Food and 
Drugs law remedies this condition the ar- 
ticle will always offer opportunity for 
adulteration which, being protected by 
our standards for purity, is hard for the 
average buyer to detect. The same ap- 
plies to balsam Peru, of which the U. 8. 
P. quality is always obtainable at from 
5 to 2c. per pound under the genuine va- 
riety. The latter advanced to $1.70@1.80 in 
the early part of the year due_ to 
scarcity of supplies, but later declined to 
$1.80 when the new crop became avail- 
able. 

BALSAM FIR, CANADA.—The insect 
which began to ravage the trees a few 
years ago has continued its devastation 
during this year, thus causing a con- 
siderable falling off in production and from 
$6.25 in the latter part of last year the 
price advanced to $12 in March, when 
only very small quantities were available, 
and when shortly after that time further 
supplies became available there was a 
slight easing off in prices, but the ever 
apparent scarcity caused the market to 
hover around $9@10. 

BALSAM FIR, OREGON—Met with in- 
creased demand owing to the scarcity of 
the Canadian variety and prices advanced 
from 8c. in November to $1.75 in March, 
but since then there has been a steady 
decline with the arrivals of further sup- 
plies and $1.15@1.25 is the present pre- 
vailing market. 

BALSAM TOLU—Has been subject to 
sharp fluctuations brought about by sup- 
ply and demand. From $1.20 in force at 
time of our last meeting the price de- 
clined until in April it reached 70c., at 
which figure it sold for a few months and 
during the summer a temporary scarcity 
caused the price to advance to $1, but it 
has since declined to 6c. 

CANTHARIDES.—Last year’s crop of 
Russian was a small one and lack of 
supplies caused a steady advance from 
80ec. per pound to $1.10 unttl July when 
first reports of the new crop were re- 
ceived and the article was subject to fur- 
ther advance to $1.20, when it was ap- 
parent that the new crop would be an al- 
most total failure end this fact has since 
caused the price to rise to $1.50. 

CANTHARIDES.—Chinese have been 
subject to a steady advance from 32c. in 
the early part of the year to 50c., also 
brought about by small stocks and the 
partial failure of the crop in China, 

COCAINE.—The year opened at $2.85 
and three advances have since taken 
place equal in all to 55c. per ounce. Very 
strict State and Federal laws have had 
the desired effect of curtailing the de- 
mand for some uses. 

CHLOROFORM—Was_ raised 5c. per 
pound in the latter part of last year to 
25e. and has remained unchanged since. 

CODEINE.—Two changes took place 
during the interval brought about by the 
condition of the opium market. In No- 
vember the price was advanced 30c. per 
ounce, making the 25-ounce price for 
alkaloid %.60 per ounce, but with the 
continually lowering prices of opium 
this was offset when in March a reduc- 
tion of 40c. took place, bringing it down 
to a basis of $%.20 for alkaloid. 

CAFFEINE—Was subject to an advance 
of 25c. per lb., which took place in the 
latter part of September and which was 
due to increase in duty, the domestic 
manufacturers apparently not being able 
to supply the full demands. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—From 11<c. 
prevailing at time of our last meeting 
the price broke sharply upon the arrival 
of supplies from abroad and as low as 
54c. was reached during the year. 

CAMPHOR—Has been subject to but a 
slight change throughout the entire 
year, which was a reduction of lc. per 
pound in the American refiners’ schedule 
to 42%c. bulk basis. With the passing of 
the new tariff it is doubtful if our re- 
finers will continue to be factors inas- 
much as the duty on refined has been 
lowered and a duty placed on the crude, 
thus giving the Japanese refiners a double 
advantage, 

CLOVES.—A scarcity existed in the lat- 
ter part of last year and market during 
early 1913 remained very firm at 20%@ 
21%c., but when toward the middle of the 
year it was apparent that the new crop 
of Zanzibar would be a large one prices 
steadily receded until 154%c. was reached. 

CASTOREUM—Advanced to $20 per 
pound in November, at which time very 
little was to be had, but in the early 
part of this year supplies were aug- 
mented by further arrivals and a steady 
decline set in until in September it 
reached $11 per pound. 

COCOA BUTTER.—Although the pro- 
duction during the last twelve months 
has been considerably larger than the 
preceding years, consumption too in- 
creased proportionately and the mar- 
ket has not been subject to more than 
nominal fluctuation; 33c. prevailing in 
October remained the selling price until 
about February when it took a turn up- 
ward amd 36c. was in effect for a short 
time, but it receded again after that 
time to 33c, 

ERGOT.—With partial crop failures for 
several years in Spain and Russia, the 
two largest producing countries, record 
prices were established in both varieties 
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from November until February. In the 
latter month Russian sold at $1.40 and 
Spanish at $1.50, but with the closer ap- 
proach of the 1913 crop, which proved to 
be of more ample proportions, prices be- 
gan to sag oft, in fact in the Russian 
variety a sharp deéline took place; trom 
$1.10 in early April it declined to 80c. in 
May and has since been subject to fur- 
ther gradual decline to 70c. Spanish de- 
clined during the last month from $1.25 


to s2c, 

FLOWERS.—Nineteen hundred and 
thirteen produced disastrous results in 
the crops raised in the southern parts of 
Kurope and considerably higher values 
are in effect for this year’s crops of ar- 


nica, chamomile Hungarian, . lavender 
and linden. = 
FLOWERS, SAFFRON, AMERICAN 


OR MEXICAN.—The continued troubles 
in the latter country caused a falling 
off in shipments in the early part of the 
year and an attempt to buy up the mar- 
ket resulted in an advance to 46c., after 
which it reacted, but in July the same 
tactics were again employed and this 
time a 75c. figure was reached, but it 
again proved a failure, having since de- 
clined to 50c. The Spanish has maintained 
its advancing tendency of the last few 
years and from $11 in October advanced 
steadily until it reached $12.50 in Feb- 
ruary, when it receded slightly and for 
a short time a price of $11 was available, 
but it has since again advanced to $12 due 
to light production in Spain and rigid in- 
spection on the part ot the Agricultural 
Department, which has barred from en- 
try a number of lots of questionable 
quality. 

GELATINE.—Silver label was one of 
the items to which the Department of 
Agriculture paid particular attention dur- 
ing this year and the grade which had 
been sold for a great many years under 
this designation was found to be unsatis- 
factory for food and drug purposes, and 
as European producers had to hurriedly 
change their methods of manufacture the 
article has been subject to scarcity of 
supplies practically throughout the entire 
year. 

GLYCERINE—Was subject to only slight 
fluctuation until more of a buying move- 
ment in the C. P. grade set in im Sep- 
tember and October, when an advance of 
slightly over lc, took piace. 

GUM, ARABIC.—Early in 1912 the mar- 
ket for gum arabic, owing to report of a 
short crop, advanced very heavily anf 
this advance continued until June, prices 
for amber sorts going to over 50s. per 
ewt., with importers eagerly bidding 
against one another. Finally it was seen 
that instead of a short crop, one of the 
largest crops on record had been gathered 
and when the importers would no longer 
take the lots offered prices steadily de- 
clined until the end of the year, when 
prime quality gum could be bought at 
34s., which is about to-day’s price to im- 
port. The new tariff imposes a duty of 
%c, per pound on this article, which has 
heretofore always come in free of duty. 

GUM, MASTIC.—Inability to secure 
supplies from Turkey when the troubles 
in that country were at their height in 
February and March caused an advance 
to 75c., but the receipt of more liberal 
supplies has brought the price down to a 
more normal figure of 65c. 

GUM, THUS—Has been subject to sharp 
fiuctuations, rising from $6.75 in the latter 
part of last year to $14 in May, when the 
receipt of heavier arrivals caused the 
price to again break to $8.50 per 280 
pounds. 

GUM, ALOES.—The Cape variety after 
being neglected for a few years and sell- 
ing at about 8%c. came imto_ increased 
demand through orders from Europe, in 
consequence of which the price advanced 
to lic. The Curacao variety, of which 
last year’s crop had been a small one 
and which in October had risen to lic. 
per pound, met with reverse conditions 
when this year’s crop became available in 
May and a 7c. price was in effect. After 
the first arrivals of the new crop had 
been taken out of first hands the market 
stiffened slightly until in July it reachea 
84c., but has since receded to 742@S8c. 

GUM, ASAFOETIDA—Has come back to 
its more natural element by reaching u 
23e. value, as against 60c. in effect the 
latter part of last year, but it is notable 
that the demand has fallen off consid- 
erably and the article is in less call at 
its present price than when the extreme- 
ly high figures of a few years ago were 
in_ force. s . 

GUM, SHELLAC.—Conditions during 
this year were generally favorable for the 
continued stre hening of the market 
which started during last year, in fact 
were more favorable than they had 
been for five years past, as the over- 
stocks which had been hanging over do- 
mestic and foreign markets during that 
period had been greatly reduced and these 
conditions resulted in a steady advance 
from 15%c. for T. N. in October to 21@ 
22c. in February, but the latter figures 
were mainly brought about by the failure 
of one of the large New York dealers 
who were thought to have many short 
contracts, but after the straightening out 
of the affairs of this firm the market re- 
ceded in May to li7c. until with more 
pessimistic crop reports and the upward 
course of the London market an advanc- 
ing tendency again set in until 21@22c. 
was reached. : 

GUM, TRAGACANTH.—Due to light 
supplies of the better varieties caused a 
gradual increase in value from S0c. in 
October to $1.20, its present value for No. 
1 white ribbon gum. 

HAARLEM OIL.—Keen competition be- 
tween importers placed the article in the 
unique position of having its price cut 
one or two cents a gross at a time until 
it reached $1.58 per gross, but in Sep- 
tember and October scarcity of supply 
and the realization that the article was 
being sold on too close a basis caused 
an advance to $2. : 

HERB, CANNABIS INDICA.—Small 
supplies of the true variety of Bombay 
tops made it necessary to advance the 
price from $1.36 to $1.50. 

IODIDES.—A sudden advance of 2d. per 
ounce in the price of crude iodine was 
followed by a raise of 35c. per pound 
in the schedule of iodide potash and 
other iodine preparations. 

INSECT POWDER.—With a better un- 
derstanding of the requirements of the 
insecticide law this article was obtain- 
able through the season at prices rang- 
ing at from 12 to 40c., according to buy- 
ers’ requirements as to quality. 


LEAVES.—With a few exceptions sold 
at about normal values. 

LEAVES, BHLLADONNA., — Satisfac- 
tory quality being difficult to obtain at 
several periods during the year advanced 
trom 12 to lée. 

LEAVES, BUCHU.--The latter part of 
last year saw a declining market from 
available at $1.50 in October to $1.55 in 
January brought about mainly through 
lack of demand, although basic» condi- 
tions did not seem to warrant sich a 


feature. This was followed by more ac- 
tive demand after January and until 
June the price was advanced steadily 
until it again reached $1.50. This was 


followed again by a period of depression, 
bringing with it the consequent decline 
in values, and notwithstanding the fact 
that a duty of 10c. per pound is assessed 
thereon under the new tariff the article 
reached a selling price of $1.20 in the 
early part of last month, but with spas- 
modic purchases advanced again to $1.30. 

LEAVES, SENNA.—A very short crop 
of the Alexandria variety brought about 
a steadily advancing market through the 
year and from lic. for half leaf and 
22c. for whole prevailing at time of our 
last meeting a price of 40c. for both 
grades was reached about the middle of 
the year. 

LYCOPODIUM.—Although not subject 
to amy violent change, it is interesting to 
report that the lower prices of the last 
few years have brought about increasea 
consumption. The average price dur- 
ing the year was 39c., but present indi- 
cations point to higher prices due to a 
short crop in Russia, 

MERCURIALS.—Fluctuations in the 
price of quicksilver did mot effect these 
as materially as did competition between 
domestic and foreign manufacturers, in 
fact all changes made were reductions 
due to the latter cause, the English man- 
ufacturers particularly leading the move- 
ment in retaliation against the domestic 
makers in their endeavors to obtain the 
Canadian business. 

MANNA.—A declirie of 13c. for the small 
flake took place during the year from 63c. 
prevailing in October, 1912, to S0c. last 
month. 

MAGNESIA, CARBONATE.—The price- 
cutting war between the manufacturers, 
which extended over a period of several 
years, was apparently brought to a 
close and from 3%c. the market ad- 
vanced steadily umtil it has now reached 
a 6c. figure. The increase in value 
would probably have been still greater 
had not the manufacturers, while com- 
petition was keenest, entered contracts 
extending over two years for buyers’ re- 
quirements, with: no stipulated quantity 
mentioned, and this brought on to the 
market considerable quantities through 
outside holders. 

MORPHINE.—No change in prices has 
marked the interval, but the quantity 
necessary to obtain best price was re- 
duced from 100 ounces to fifty ounces. 

MEN'THOL—Has furnished the market 
with most interesting and exciting devel- 
opments, and there are few items of such 
importance on which it is possible to re- 
port both an advancing and declining 
market within such a short period, and 
never before in the history of the article 
has it been subject to such violent fluctu- 
ations. At time of our last meeting the 
market was strongly controlled and until 
the latter part of November there ap- 
parently was no limit to its upward moye- 
ment, speculators within a period of one 
month forcing an advance of $ per 
pound, the high record of $15 having been 
reached in November, and as local opera- 
tors were practically in control of the 
market this country for a while had the 
distinction of furnishing Hamburg and 
London with their supplies, Japan having 
sold its entire crop production earlier in 
the campaign. In the early part of De- 
cember a counter movement began and 
its fall has been rapid. A few efforts 
were made earlier in the year to protect 
the market, but these failed, except for 
periods of short duration. The decline 
would probably not have been so ma- 
terial had not this year’s peppermint 
crops in Japan been so large, in fact, it 
has been plainly apparent during the 
last few months that a record crop would 
be gathered during this year. We men- 
tion the prices prevailing on the first of 
each month of this year to show the force 
of the reduction:— 





MN, Bede iat oe vcdtensnsed igagesdes cas $10.50 
gal SS rey yee re pe 9.00 
Cah ak. cas wha oD eaae rae aeo ed ia ae ie 8.35 
SE Nv bikie dda eh bbe 6d80E edd d EUR ORO DOSS 8.00 
ME A 666.0 ee cana cavaeueeteSbausccnne dear 7.26 
DEE Mi cvcnabiwadaksetoandeabuwiaacuve dad 7.00 
Mais chin ccs niin owed term Pe awe cueeek 6.20 
OE Mita on cian Sn ane a PR OE & A aa 6.50 
SE Bi cesccénccenanesacestetsecnne 6.20 
EE hco.s bapatcnescecxeaddvale6so seks 5.65 

* This higher price was in effect for a 


short time, due to more buying. 


Here the lower tendency was further 
augmented by the reduction in duty from 
25 per cent. ad valorem per pound to 50 
cents per pound, and immediately after 
the new tariff went into effect a price 
of $4.60 was available, and in the first half 
of last month $4 was reached. Sales for 
next year’s shipments from Japan have 
lately been made at 9 shillings, which, 
including duty, is equal to about $2.75. 
Buying has been very heavy for ship- 
ments extending uP to the latter part of 
next year, and while the selling to cover 
these sales has practically been jmade 
by one manufacturer, he, having sold so 
extensively, withdrew from the market 
last month, but contrary to all expecta- 
tions another manufacturer, entirely new 
to the situation up to this year, then 
entered the field and the depression has 
been still greater. 

OILS.—As previously mentioned the es- 
sential oil market has contributed some 
of the most interesting features of the 
year, particularly in the Messina es- 
sences, which early in the year brought 
the prices for the items contributed by 
that country to the highest prices on 
record, 

OIL, LEMON.—We have just dealt with 
some length on the fluctuative nature of 
menthol, and in turning to this article we 
find that its experiences of the year have 
been quite as interesting, although its 
course somewhat different. We found at 
the latter part of last year that the 1912 
crop had been entirely used up during 
that year, and that therefore there was 
nothing carried over into the new crop 
and prices for the old and new were fast 
coming together, “he former declining and 
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the latter advancing, and whereas an out- 
put slightly below normal contributed in 
a measure to the higher prices they were 
mainly brought about by speculation, 
This can be more readily appreciated 
from the statistics which show that the 
total exports from Sicily for the seven 
months trom December to June inclusive 
(which are the largest shipping months) 
were 363,639 kilos, as compared with 373,- 
875 kilos in the first seven months of 
1912, a falling off of slightly more than 
20,000 pounds, or about 2 7-10 per cent. 
The exports to the United States were 
166,270 kilos, as compared with .174,179 
kilos, or a falling off of about 4 5-10 per 
cent., and it will be readily seen that the 
local speculators again held an important 
hand, Prices advanced steadily from $2 
in November until they reached a $4.75 
market in July, and at the latter figure 
considerable business was consummated. 
During the period just mentioned one of 
the principal operators abroad, having 
sold short, failed and carried with him 
many smaller sellers, who had followed 
him in his operations and at this point 
the operators abroad, even with their 
first-hand knowledge of the _ situation, 
thinking that this tailure might cause a 
slump, sold themselves into the hands ot 
speculators abroad, who, taking the op- 
posite view and by heavy buying, quickly 
gained the upper hand. The high prices 
realized during this year proved to the 
producers in Sicily that it was possible 
for themtofinda market for their products 
at higher prices than they usually re- 
ceived, and this fact caused the first 
prices for 1914 crop to open at much above 
normal, and heavy sales were made at 
prices equal to about $3 laid down, the 
latter including the duty of 10 per cent, 
which has since been put into effect. 

OlL, ORANGE—Was naturally influ- 
enced by the procedure of the lemon mar- 
ket, and from $2.60 in November of last 
year advanced steadily until in July it 
reached $4.25, and in this article we again 
see the strength of speculators’ opera- 
tions, particularly in this country, as on 
account of anticipatory purchases it was 
possible on several occasions during the 
year to sell contracts back to Sicily, and 
practically during the entire year the ar- 
ticle sold in this market at from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound less than the goods would 
have cost to import. 

OIL, BERGAMOT—A product, too, of 
Sicily, on the other hand opened at an 
extremely high price, due to the failure 
of the last few crops, and with a steadily 
increasing demand for synthetics to take 
its place, declined slightly during the en- 
tire year, but during the last month a re- 
action has set in and prices are again 
somewhat higher. 

OIL, CEDARLEAF.—The production 
during this year was low and the price 
advanced from 42%c. to 50c. 

OIL, CITRONELLA—Contributed its 
full quota to the interesting develop- 
ments of the essential oil market, and 
from 35c. in December advanced to a late 
figure of 45c., brought about by light sup- 
plies in the producing country in the mid- 
dle of the year. 

OIL, SANDALWOOD.—In November of 
each year the crop of wood is sold at pub- 
lic auction in India and it was early 
seen that very much higher prices would 
have to come into effect for the oil, judg- 
ing from the prices obtained at these 
auctions, and this prediction was later 
borne out by the fact that prices rose 
from $3.50 prevailing at the time these 
sales first took place until they have 
since reached a figure of $5.25. 

OIL, PEPPERMINT.—For a time dur- 
ing the year it looked as though the pre- 
vious high record for 1902-193 would be 
attained, in fact, during this season the 
price reached $3.75, the highest figure 
since 194, the developments proved con- 
trary to early expectations. We were 
first confronted with a crop which prom- 
ised to reach at least 300,000 pounds, 
which would have been considerably 
above normal, and with these expecta- 
tions it was confidently predicted that 
last season’s price of $2.75 would be ma- 
terially reduced, but adverse weather 
conditions at a time when they could do 
the most harm came in May and four 
successive nights of heavy frost cut down 
and damaged a considerable part of the 
entire acreage. Even with this there were 
hopes that with warm rains a good part 
of the loss might be repaired, but instead 
a period of drought followed, and prob- 
ably 15 per cent. of the entire acreage 
sustained a total loss, while the plants of 
the greater part of the remainder were 
estimated to have been cut down by 10 
to 53 per cent., so that the entire yield 
was expected to barely reach 200,000 
pounds. Under these conditions the dis- 
tillers were satisfied to play a waiting 
game, and with sharp buying on the part 
of the Western dealers and speculators 
a large portion of the new crop was 
quickly contracted for, and unless the 
consumption is curtailed through present 
serene, a strong market is likely to con- 
tinue. 

OIL, SPEARMINT.—This year’s crop 
has contributed about a normal supply, 
but with the continued use by the chew- 
ing gum manufacturers the high level of 
the last few years has been fully main- 


tained, 

OIL, WORMSEED.—Due to the in- 
creased production has declined from 
$2.75 to $2 per pound, and wormwood, 
due to the same cause, has dropped from 
$5.75 to $4.50. 

OIL, LIMES—Came iinto increased de- 
mand through the high price of lemon, 
and it has advanced to $1 per pound for 
distilled, and $4.25 for expressed. 

OIL, COTTONSEED—Became extremely 
scarce in the fag-end of last season, and 
reached a figure of Sc. for winter yellow 
in July, but after the new crop goods 
were available it steadily receded to 65c. 

OIL, COCOANUT—Like other Indian 
productions, advanced sharply, due to 
small stocks and a short crop, and genu- 
ine Cochin oil sold during the year as 
high as lic. 

OIL, OLIVE.—Comparatively high prices 
were in effect during the entire year, 
primarily brought about by the failure 
of the crop in Turkey, which as a rule 
contributes the major portion of the oil 
used for technical purposes, but present 
crop prospects are more favorable and we 
are now in the midst of a declining mar- 
ket, and this tendency has been further 
induced by the reduction of 2c. per gal- 
lon in duty. 

OIL, SESAME.—With higher prices in 
effect for olive oil came into greater de- 
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mand and advanced from 70c, per gallon 
in October to 8c. in May, but has since 
‘ain met with a reduction to TWe., but 
with the passing of the new tariff, which 
provides for a duty of 7c. per gallon, it 
reacted and went back to a 7éc, market. 

OIL, COD LIVER.—With the exception 
of a short period during the first three 
months of the year, when it reached a 
price of $32, due to unfavorable reports 
of the fishing, was not subject to fluctu- 
ations of .more than ordinary interest. 
The total catch resulted in an output ot 
48,263 hectoliters, as against 76,211 hecto- 
liters for the previous year, and compari- 








sons show that this year’s catch was 
ubout equal to the average of the three 
years previous to 1912 and would have 


warranted higher prices had not so much 
oil /been carried over from last years 
abnormally large catch. The article sold 
at from $25 to $26 until the passage of 
the new tariff, which removed the duty 
entirely from it, and although the pre- 
vious duty amounted to $4.50 per barrel, 
its removal was anticipated long before 
the passage of the bill, and after it be- 
came operative the article was obtainable 
at $24 per barrel. 

OPIUM—Has lost interest for the spec- 
ulator. It has excited more interest 
among druggists during this year, owing 
to the revision in tariff advancing the 
rate of duty from $1.50 to $3 per pound, 
but as a money-maker it has been a dis- 
appointment. The change in tariff did 
not have the influence on prices that it 
Was generally supposed it would have, as, 
in this instance, the supply being more 
than ample the price in Turkey declined 
almost as much as the tariff increased 
the cost. Last spring the foreign price 
wus 16@18s. per pound, to-day it is 11@12s. 


The crop of 1912 resulted in about 6,900 
cases, rather more than the early esti- 
mates, which were placed at from 6,000 
to 6,500 cases. This year’s crop is vari- 
ously estimated at from 8,500 cases, In 
fact, some place it as high as 10,000. The 


quantity remaining in the interior is al- 
ways an element of uncertainty until the 
close of the fiscal year, but it is prob- 
ably safe to estimate that the total crop 
will not be far from 9,000 cases. It is a 
little more difficult to arrive at an exact 
total at this time, owing to the troubles 
in the Balkan States and the difficulty of 
getting transportation to the coast, which 
has kept the so-called Salonica varieties 








in the interior, but it is estimated that 
they will this year amount to about 1,400 
cases. It is reported that 250 to 300 cases 
were destroyed by the fortunes of war. 





Notwithstanding the various Federal and 
State laws governing the sale of opiates 
the United States ranks as a heavy con- 
sumer, as the importations from July 1, 
1912, to July 1, 1913, were 2,800 cases, 
which is just about equal to the average 
of the five previous years, but from July 
1 ito October 20, 1913, 299 cases were 
brought in. 

The new tariff providing for a duty oft 
$3 per pound went into effect on October 





6, and at that time the stocks in the 
United States were large and scattered 
among many. During the past eighteen 


months the price for jobbing opium has 
fluctuated considerably. From July until 
the end of August, 1912, it rose from $6 to 
$7.25, and in September reacted to $7.15, 
und for the rest of the year it fluctuate 
back and forth from this price to $7.2 
and as low as $6.50. Since the first of this 
year i with the exception of a few 
when it rallied slightly, de- 
clined steadily, and the lowest point was 
reached in July when it sold at $5.60, since 












which time it has reacted slightly to $5.70. 
The latest news from Smyrna report 


favorable weather for the fall sowings, 
which, if it continues, may bring about a 
further decline of Is. per pound for the 

ll per cent., which would make the 
price equal to about $5.75, duty paid, but 
if the weather turns unfavorable an ad- 
vanee may be looked for. 

Some people of the trade are not optt- 
mistic as to the success of the new tariff 
and regard the advance in duty to $3 per 
pound as a great inducement to smug- 
gling. History has shown that with such 
t high rate of duty considerably more 
smuggling in opium and morphine was 
indulged in. 

POTASH, PRUSSIATE, 
Last year’s high record of 22c. 


YELLOW. 
was quick- 


ly broken when freer arrivals of foreign 
goods began to reach this market in 
January and from 18ce., selling price in 


that month, it has since declined to 134ec. 

POTASH, CHLORATE.—An occasional 
period during which supplies were very 
short caused the price to advance slight- 
ly, otherwise conditions have been about 
normal. 

PARIS GREEN.—Green competition and 
an unusually small consuming demand 


made the season an unsatisfactory one 
for manufacturers. The price opened at 
about 12%c. with some _ sellers, and 


reached 11%4c, at the close of the consum- 
ing season. 

PEPPER.—The market has been 
stable, fluctuations never exceeding %c. 

QUICKSILVER—See-sawed back and 
forth from $38.50 to $41.50 throughout the 
entire year. 

QUININ E—Was Officially advanced 
twice since the first of the year, to 21%4c. 
on January 24, and to 23c. on July 22; the 
latter change took effect immediately 
upon receipt of advices that the long- 
looked-for agreement between the grow- 
ers of cinchona bark and quinine makers 
had been signed by all parties, and it is 
apparent that the article will hereafter 
sell on the more remunerative basis of 
ubout its present value. 

ROOT, GOLDENSEAL—Has been one 
of the most interesting itmes of this 
line and has been subject to considerable 
change; we last left it in a declining ten- 
dency, and from it was gradually 
reduced until it reached a figure cf $5.5 
but from this point it rapidly advanced 
when it became known that the fall dig- 
ging was resulting poorly, and it has 
since come very close to a % market. 

ROOT, HELONIAS (False Unicorn). 
The production resulted very poorly, and 
from 3ic. in October, 1912, it has advanced 
to 75ec., its prestnt figure. 


very 
c 


















ROOT. IPECAC—Went back and forth 
between $1.75 and $2.25 during the year, 


which changes were brought 

production and demand. 
ROOT, JALAP.—This vear’s crop proved 

more abundant than the preceding one, 


about by 


and prices declined materially; the range 


during the year has been from 13 to 22c. 
ROOT, SARSAPARILLA (Mexican.)— 


OIL 


Supplies have latterly dropped off and a 
higher market is now in effect. 

ROOT, SENEGA.—With very little car- 
ried over from the previous crop stocks 
became very much depleted for a short 
period prior to the availability of the 
new supplies, and this condition naturally 
also influenced the price for new crop 
goods. Prices during the year ranged 
irom 62c. to 8c., until after the arrivals 
of the new crop, when it again dropped 
to 68c. 

SACCHARINE. — Owing to agitation 
against its use in food products has met 


with a steadily decreasing demand, and 
a similar reduction in value. 
SUGAR, MILK—Has varied but little 


during the year, although now somewhat 
easier, OWing to the removal of duty. 
SALICYLATES—Have latterly been re- 
duced, due to the low cost of crude ma- 
terials, and the decline was equal to 2c, 
per pound on methyl salicylate, 
SEED, CANARY.—tThe trouble in Tur- 


key caused a considerable falling off in 
shipments, and with stocks light in all 
other markets, the price rose to 6%c., 
but with the resumption of shipments 


from that country lower prices are now 
coming into force. 

SEED, CARAWAY.—The lowest level 
was reached in March at 5'c., but it has 
since advanced to 7c. 

SEED, CELERY.—During the latter 
part of last year and until early in May, 
when the first prices for new crop goods 
were quoted, maintained its strong posi- 
tion, advancing from 238c, in October to 
42c. in the latter part of April, but i 
then began to steadily decline, and with 
the arrival of new crop goods in the 
early part of last ;month it reached a 
12c. market, 

SEED, CORIANDER.—It was first re- 
ported that the Mogadore crop was a fail- 
ure, on the strength of which heavy 
buying took place trom all markets, but 
this condition was short-lived, and when 
no further buyers were in the market it 
quickly dropped to 4%@bc, 

SEED, DILL—Has_ been subject to 
sharp fluctuations, ranging from 15 to We, 

SEED, LARKSPUR—Declined steadily 
from Otcober at $1 to 58c, in August, but 
in the latter part of that month reports 
were received of short crop and for a 
while a 70c. price was again in effect, but 
these reports have since been disproved 


and market has declined to 0c, 
WORMSEED, LEVANT. A genuine 
searcity existed through the year, and 


this year’s crop, too, was a 
in consequence of which the 
vanced from 23c. to 30c. 

SOAP, CONTI.—Higher prices for olive 
oil made it necessary to open this year’s 
price at 12c., but with the reduction in 
duty it has declined to 11\4c. 

SULPHUR—Has not undergone any 
change since the period of our lest meet- 
ing, but with the entire removal of the 
duty its future development is uncertain. 
The most formidable competitor of the 
American producer is Sicily, and although 
it has always been possible to import the 
product of the latter country, even when 
paying the duty the drug trade has al- 
ways shown a preference for the Ameri- 
can refined, principally due to the bet- 
ter condition of packages used by the 
latter. Statistics prove the world’s con- 
sumption of sulphur has steadily been 
inereased, and the principal producers, 
the American companies, and the Sicilian 
Consorzio, are apparently interested in 
maintaining values, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the latter have steadily been 
advancing their prices, while the progress 
of the tariff bill through Congress and 
the Senate was in effect. 

VANILLA—Has been subject to but one 
change during the year, an advance of Ic. 
per ounce, making the selling price for 
l-ounce packages 33c. 

WAX, BAYBERRY.—The 1912 produc- 
tion being a small one, and with a steady 
demand from Europe, comparatively firm 
prices were in effect until lately, when a 
more favorable outlook for this year's 
product has caused an easier feeling. 

BEESWAX—Was in light supply from 
all markets, in consequence of which 
higher prices have prevailed. 

CARNAUBA WAX—Has declined stead- 
ily from 40c. to 38c. for the $3 variety. 

WAX, JAPAN—Too, has been subject 
to a steadily declining influence from %\c. 
at the latter part of last year, to 9c. at 
present. 


small one, 
price ad- 





Chas, L. Huisking, 
Chairman. 

Irving McKesson, 

Dr. Adolph W. Miller, 


J. L. Hopkins, 
P. E, Anderson, 
S. G. McCotter. Jr. 


Charles S. Littell, 
I. Frank Stone. 
George R. Hillier, 
A. E. Whiting, 

H. J. Bowerfind, 
W. E. Armstrong, 
George L. Fogg. 
H. J. Woodward, 
H. R. Goodall, 

L. S. DuBois, 
Franklin Black, 
Adam Pfromm, 
James G. Shaw, 
F. Morse Smith, 
Henry Dohmen, 
David M. Cowan, 
Fred. S. Rogers, 
J. M. Penland, 

President Plaut:—Gentlemen, this re- 
port is before you for discussion. J 
would like to say that all of you will 
find that it will pay you to read this 
report when you get it in print. of 
course, all the figures and data will 
then be antiquated, but the only way 
We can judge of the future is by the 
past. The only way we can find out 
when to buy our supplies cheapest is by 
analyzing the conditions which at pre- 
vious periods have brought about 
either high or low prices, but the report 
of Mr. Huisking is so complete and so 
interesting, and in many respects so 
novel, that I commend it to your peru- 
sal, even when if has become anti- 
quated, Read it carefully when the 
proceedings reach you, and I am con- 
fident it will be a great help to you. 

Are there any remarks on the report? 

Adam Pfromm:—I move that the re- 
port be referred to the Board of Con- 
trol. (Motion seconded and carried.) 





PAINT AND DRUG 


REPORTER 


(The third vice-president, Mr. Ben 
jamin A, Jackson, of Providence, in th: 
chair.) 

Chairman Jackson:—The next repori 
is that of the Committee on Empioy- 
ers’ Liability and Workingmen’s Com 
pensation, of which Mr, Jas. W. Mor- 
risson, of Chicago, is chairman, 

Mr. Morrisson presented the report. 


Report of Employers’ Liability aud 
Workmen's Compensation Com- 
mittee. 


Tne report on workmen's compensatiu: 
last year was the first upon this subject 
to be presented to our association, 

it was theretore necessary at that tim 
to go at some length into the subject 
employers’ liability, the common law s) 
tem under which claims tor payment wo 
account of accidents were entorced }) 
damage suits based on the negligence 
the employer, and to which he was il- 
lowed to set up the three defenses: 

1, That the negligence of the 
contributed to the injury. 

2. That the accident wus due to an act of a 
fellow employe. 

3. That it was due to a normal risk of in 
dustry. 

An attempt was made to show that 
changed inaustrialt conditions had over 
thrown the legal theory upon which tiis 
system was vased, und official ngures 
were produced to prove its high cost to 
the empioyer—the great waste in the di 
tribution of the tund collected trom him, 
and the uncertainty, inequity, and delay 
ot payments to the injured worker or iis 
dependents, ‘there was also sugg.:s 
the appailing social cost, of its product 
of destitute women, children and crip- 
ples, 

Some of the workmen's compensation 
ucts intended te remedy these evils were 
summurized, and the legal difficulties i. 
their path discussed, 

The general question having been once 
covered, your committee thought it tn- 
necessary to go over this ground aguin. 
Keterence is made to it here simply be- 
cause in some of our States the old com- 
mon law theory of negligence, more or 
less modified, still prevails. Nor have we 
thought it necessary to impose upon our 
alreudy over-burdened membersnip the 
additional burden of an inquiry blank. 

Figures collected last year showed litile, 
except that premium rates bore little re- 
lation to hazard, as indicated by varia- 
tions of about 100 per cent. between rates 
on similar businesses in the same Stat», 
and 2,000 per cent. as between States. 

It is believed that present figures would 
show a similar situation. Rather, it has 
seemed to us that we could more pvrotit- 
ably discuss some of the most recent 
phases of the compensation movement, 
ior that it has become a genuinely po)- 
ular movement is plainly shown by tue 
fact that such acts have been adopted in 
practically half of the States of the 
Union, and that similar action is bDeing 
discussed in many more. 

There can hardly be said to be a ques- 
tion as between employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation. ‘The real ques- 
tion now is, what form of workmen's 
compensation shall we adopt? 

This question has been answered by 
different States in different ways. It is 
not possible within the limits of this re- 
port to review all of these differences, 
but certain differences of principle or sv- 
cial theory in recent legislation justiry 
mention, 

First, however, let us clear the groun: 
by detining a workmen's compensation 
act as one that provides that the cia:m 
to payment for injury or death shall be 
based not on the employer's negligence, 
but on the fact that the accident was due 
to and occurred in the course of the em- 
ployment; und which act provides 
through a rather elastic schedule, the 
amount to be paid for the various de- 
grees of injury, inciuding death. 

The first difference between the various 
acts is that some are elective and some 
compulsory. But this difference is more 
upparent than real, for in the elective act 
the employer has to choose between uac- 
cepting the act, or being subject to suit 
for damages with his main defenses de- 
nied him, a choice so one-sided that the 
evident intention is to drive him to ac- 
cept. The defense of employe'’s neglig 
ence is, however, usually preserved when 
the accident was directly due to the in- 
toxication or gross and wilful miscondui 
of the victim. 

The excuse for an act of this sort is 
usually found in constitutional provisions 
guaranteeing trial by jury and prohibiting 
the taking of property without due proc- 
ess of law, which provisions are believed 
to make a compulsory act unconstitu- 
tional, 

Most of the recent acts aré of the 
pseudo-elective type; but compulsory acis 
have been passed in Washington, cover- 
ing extra hazardous employments; in 
Ohio, covering all but employers having 
less than five employes, and in California, 
covering all except agricultural, horticul- 
tural, ete., and casual and domestic labor. 

This exemption of farm labor is a testi- 
monial to the power of the rural vote, 
for while this is known to be a hazard- 
ous employment, it is exempt in all of the 
laws we have examined. 

These exemptions point another differ- 
ence in these laws, namely, the classes of 
industry coyered. The Washington act is, 
so far as its compulsory feature is con- 
cerned, limited to extra hazardous em- 
ployments; the Illinois act, to certain 
general classifications; the Ohio act, to 
those with five or more employes; the 
Connecticut act also exempts outworkers, 
ete. 

The general trend of recent legislation 
seems to be toward fewer exemptions. 

It is customary in compensation laws 
to fix maximum and minimum amounts to 
be paid in case of death, total permanent 
or total partial disability—and paptial 
disability is usually provided for by a 
long schedule of amounts to be paid fer 
various injuries. 

It is not possible to go fully into this 
phase of the question, but it is interesting 
to note that the death payments (some- 
times others, also), are based usually 
upon wages above a minimum (except in 
Washington), and are sometimes in- 
creased to provide for an increased num- 
ber of dependents. 

Most of the States agree that death 
payments should continue six years, but 
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optional or required. 
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they differ widely in their conclusions as 
to total award. Seven of the recent acts 
nxed a minimum of $1,00u to $1,800; six on 
them a maximum of $3,000 to $3,750, Cali- 
forma $5,000, and Washington, $10,280 tor 
au widow with three children, 

There is evidently some need of gscien- 


tine investigation of this phase of the 
subject. It is not possible to discuss these 
laws section by section—the California 


act alone runs to forty-six closely printed 
pages—but it may be interesting to notice 
their attitude towards insurance. 

‘rhe Mimnesota act says the employer 
“may, not ‘must’ insure. New Jersey 
has no insurance provision, A number wo: 
States require insurance, or proof of .m- 
ployer’s solvency and ability to jay 
claims. Michigan allows proof of solv 
ency, insurance in board or mutual com- 
panies, or in a State fund. Washington 
requires employers in extra hazaraous 
enterprises to insure in the State rund. 
And Vhio requires all employers having 
five or more employes to insure in a 
State fund, 

it is interesting to note the apparent 
tendency towards State insurance, either 
The recent amend- 
ment to the Ohio act goes farthest in this 
direction, but the compulsory State in- 
surance teature does not bécome operative 
until January, 19144, and it is too soon to 
even predict results. 

For actual statistics on the operation 
of compulsory State insurance, we ii: 
turn to Washington. nis act was ap- 
proved March 14, 1911, but compulsory 
State insurance actually commenced 
October 1, 191, and there is a cpmpre- 
hensive report covering operations of ihe 
tunds trom that date to September 3, 112. 

The compulsory features of the act up- 
ply only to extra hazardous industries. 
‘hese were originally classified into forty - 
eight groups. Six ot these have been con 
Strued to be overlapping, and are there- 
fore inoperative. 

Not only were industries classified, but 
an attempt was made to rate the hazard 
in different forms, or subdivisions of each 
industry, and to fix upon a premium or 
ussessment rate, in proportion thereto. 
‘The amount collected from each sub- 
division of an industry was based on pay 
roll, as in ordinary insurance, and the 
total from all these sub-divisions iorms 
a fund from which, and from which alone, 
accidents occurring in employments or 
that general classification, are paid. 
There were thus forty-two distinct ana 
independent funds. 

And in this the act 
from other laws 








differs radically 
providing a State in- 
surance fund; for in these others, while 
payments are based om pay roll and 
hazard, they are gathered into a common 
fund from which are paid all claims due 
to accidents occurring in all the contrib- 
uting industries. 

‘There is another point in which this Jew 
differs radically from all others that we 
have examined, and that is in the basis 
of payments of accident. 

In other laws the amount paid for death 
or permanent total disability is a fixea 
percentage of the victim’s wages, with 
maximum and minimum limits, and for a 
certain number of weeks. 

In this act the payment is a fixed 
monthly sum—$0 per month in case of 
aeath with a surviving childless widow, 
or invalid widower—and the same amount 
in case of permanent total disability «: 
an unmarried worker. These sums are 
increased by fixed amounts where there 
are children or other dependents, 

These points have been mentioned be- 
cause they indicate differences of theory 
rather than mere difference of detail. The 
differences of detail are many, but there 
is no time to discuss them. 

The important thing to know is:—How 
has the law worked out? 

For the year ending September 30, 1912, 
premiums collected for all the funds 
amounted to $980,445.75. Out of this there 
was paid on claims $445,527.51, and out of 
this, also, was set aside to meet future 
payments on these claims a reserve ot 
243,984.95, leaving a total balance in ag- 
gregate funds of $290,933.29. 

But this is hardly a fair statement, for 
each fund is by law as distinct as if 
no Other existed. And these separate 
funds show considerable variation. Two 
of them were intact at the end of the 
year, while in twenty-one of them there 
remained, after payments for claims and 
reserve, 50 per cent. or more of the orig- 
inal amount. 

Twenty-one others had less than 50 per 
cent. left. One of these was practically 
exhausted, and one overdrawn. This fast 
was the powder mill class, consisting of 
one very large company, three small ones. 
and a fireworks factory. The large com- 
pany refused to pay its premium and de- 
fied the State. The fund collected from 
the others amounted to $463.27. An acci- 
dent occurred, requiring a payment of 
$2,038.95, thus overdrawing the fund. 

If the large company had paid its pre- 
miums the fund would have shown a 
balance of $13,109.15. This is a convincing 
argument against small classes, and 
points a weakness in the scheme of sep- 
arate funds. 

This act is administered by a commis- 
sion. Its receipts came from these class 
funds and from an allowance from the 
State for administrative expense, , 

RI total from both sources was $1,008,- 
313.83. 

Of this 40.9 per cent. was paid in cash on 
claims, 22.4 per cent. to the reserve fund 
for future pensions, 26.8 per cent. re- 
mained in the funds as unexpended bal- 
lance, and 9.9 per cent. went for cost 
of administration. 

In addition to this complete report, we 
have a summary of results to May 31 o: 
this year. At that date there had been 
paid into the funds $2,021,479.00; paid out 
on claims, $1,085,833; held for reserves, 
$495,000, leaving a balance unappropriated 
of $402,610. 

The expense of administration was but 
7.9 per cent. of total receipts, 

We have no figures for the expense of 
liability companies under compensation 
acts, but it will be remembered that last 
year’s report gave official figures show- 
ing that their expense under liability laws 
was from 54 per cent. to 66 2-3 per cenit. 
Even compared to foreign State-managed 
funds, the Washington expense record is 
a notable one. 

But we must not forget 
these figures are but the record of a 
short period—entirely too short a period 
to prove the case for State insurance. 
The question is still open to argument, 


that all of 
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and of argument there is no lack. The 
opponents of State insurance call it 
socialistic, paternalistic, and other things 
supposed to be equally terrible to the 
mind of the timid voter. They warn of 
the danger of political control; they tell 
us that it is the favorite resort of the 
poor risk, and that the State has no 
right to tell the employer how he shali 
insure, but that he should have the bene- 
fit of open competition, 

Its advocates with equal earnestness 
insist that open competition involves the 
great waste of armies of solicitors, etc.; 
that where private liability companies are 
permitted they carry on a campaign of 
misrepresentation; that the State is put 
to great expense to overcomé@ that; that 
the danger of corrupt political control is 
slight because of the immediate and di- 
rect effect upon the pockets of the voters; 
and finally, that wherever the system has 
been tried, it has justified itself by its 
results in economy and efficiency. Where 
experts disagree, your committee will not 
uttempt to decide. We may safely leave 
the decision to the future results of the 
laws themselves. = 

But as to the desirability of some sort 
of well framed compensation act, there is 
little difference of opinion where such 
acts have been in existence long enough 
to overcome initial misunderstandings. 

As to the Michigan elective act, Mr. 
Jas. EX, Davis reports that over 95 per 
cent. of the employers accepted the law, 
and that at the end of the first year not 
one had withdrawn. 

He reports also that liability company 
rates, which were increased upon the 
passage of the law, have since been re- 


duced, and that it is understood that 
large employers are paying the rate in 

force before the law went into effect. 
Mr. George W. Lattimer, reporting for 


Ohio, comments upon the great advantage 
to the workmen; believes that the cost 
of the new system will be no greater 
than the total cost of the old one, and 
ends his letter with the statement:—‘*My 
own feeling is that it is one of the most 
beneficent laws we have ever had en- 
acted in this State, and I am heartily in 
favor of it.’’ 

That enlightened employers generally 
have shared this feeling is indicated by 
the general adoption of the act while it 
was still elective. It would be easy to 
show that employers generally, in other 
States, are of the same kind—but perhaps 
enough has been said. 

Something should be said, however, of 
the effect of compensation acts on the 
number of work accidents, particularly in 
view of the fact that last year’s report 
contained the statement that the result 
of such laws would be to reduce the 
actual number of accidents. 

This has been proven to be true. The 
Michigan board reported in April that 
fatal accidents had decreased 25 per cent. 
and more, and non-fatal, from one hun- 
dred to sixty-five a day. Mr. Davis says 
that the board now reports a decrease of 
50 per cent. in accidents in the Saginaw 
coal field. 

But it is hardly necessary to produce 
figures. They are but the statistical ex- 
pression of the general interest in acci- 
dent prevention represented by the safety 
first movement, which is co-incident with, 
if not directly the result of these acts. 

Whether you choose to see in this pre- 
vention movement a growing realization 
of our social responsibilities, or a mere 
desire to save dollars, the result is sure 
to be far-reaching and beneficent. 

A repor: on this subject can hardly close 
without callings attention to the fact that 
workmen’s compensation acts are a form 
of social insuronce, and that they are 
closely related to insurance against the 
hazards of old age, sickness and urem- 
ployment. 

Some of the foreign nations have al- 
ready undertaken the whole program, and 
a start has been made in some of our own 
States. Conferences upon this subject 
have been held, and a committee has been 
appointed by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation to discuss ‘Insur- 
ance against all the emergencies that 
arise in the life of the working classes. 

In England and Germany there is a 
growing fear that the worker may be- 
come too dependent on an over-paternal- 
istic State. As one German authority puts 
it:—‘‘There is danger that the unintended 
results of this legislation may prove more 
powerful than the intended results.” 


It is quite possible that we, too, in 
our endeavor to right long-standing 
wrongs may suffer from over-zeal. We 


should not neglect to study the experience 
of foreign countries. 5 
Your committee realizes that while this 
report is overlong, it is still inadequate. 
The magnitude of the subject must be the 
excuse. 
Last year we recommended that mem- 


bers investigate mutual liability insur- 
ance. Many such companies have been 
formed and successfully operated. They 


have generally effected considerable sav- 
ings in the cost of insurance. 

Your committee again recommends that 
our members investigate the possibilities 
of these companies. 

Other than this, we make no recommen- 
dations. 

COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYERS’ LIABIL- 

ITY AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

James W, Morrisson, 
Chairman, 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin, 

James E. Davis, 

Chas. F. Weller, 

W. T. Harper, 

Henry B. Gilpin, 

L. D. Sale. 

At the conclusion of the report, Mr. 
Morrisson said:—I might say that just 
before leaving Chicago I had a confer- 
ence with a man who is representing 
and operating a mutual company re- 
cently formed there under the desig- 
nation of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Casualty Association, and it was his 
suggestion that an organization like 
this, in connection with the business 
conducted by its members the risk is so 
slight, would have a better opportunity 
to get an equitable rate, if the asso- 


ciation was to form its own mutual 
liability or compensation insurance 
company. 


I have all the compensation acts I 
could find, seven or eight of them, and 
a lot of other information with me here, 
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and if any one is interested in this sub- 
ject and desires to pursue it further 
he may have access to these reports. 

Chairman Jackson:—This report is 
before you. Are there any remarks? 

George W. Lattimer:—I suppose Ohio 
has about as complete legislation on 
the subject of workmen’s compensation 
as any State in the Union. The history 
of the work, the adoption of the com- 
pulsory act, which goes into effect the 
first of January next, is quite interest- 
ing. There is one point which might 
be brought out here in that regard, and 
that is the persistent opposition that 
has existed in Ohio on the part of so0- 
called “business interests.” We have 
enjoyed the workmen’s compensation, 
optionally, for some little time, but 
were not able, on account of constitu- 
tional questions, to enforce the compul- 
sory act. The Censtitution was amend- 
ed by the election held a little over a 
year ago, and then this new law was 
passed by the Legislature, and the 
compulsory feature goes into effect on 
the first of January. It seems, when 
the opposition was investigated care- 
fully, that it generally emanated from 
the liability insurance companies. They 
have led the attack and were assisted 
by some of the other business interests. 

I feel, however, now that our busi- 
ness men are pretty well educated up 
to the point of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, it is a beneficial act, and that it 
will not be an expensive one over and 
above the old liability insurance, be- 
sides it protects the employe; he gets 
the full pecuniary benefits that come to 
him because of any accident, whereas 
before the attorneys generally got the 
bulk of whatever might be secured 
through a legal fight. I feel like in- 
dorsing the Ohio Compulsory Work- 
men’s Compensaticn act. I believe it 
is going to work very beneficially and 
economically, There may be some other 
Ohio men who object to that position, 
but I would like to take that stand now, 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—In New 
York we adopted a_ constitutional 
amendment making it possible to have 
a very complete employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation law. 

James W. Morrisson:—When compen- 
sation insurance is being considered, 
our members should send for a copy of 
the Ohio law and study it, as that law 
is the most comprehensive and fairest 
of the kind. 

Chairman Jackson:—If there are no 
further remarks, it is in order to refer 
this report to the Board of Control. 

Adam Pfromm:—I move that the re- 
port be referred to the Board of Con- 
trol. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Charles A. West:—I move that the 
report of the Proprietary Committee 
be made a special order for eleven 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, and the 
report of the Committee on Legislation 
at 11.30. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

(President Plaut in the chair.) 

President Plaut:—I have been in- 
formed that the Committee on Nomina- 
tions and several other committees are 
desirous of meeting at this time, but 
“ not like to miss anything going on 
rere, 

We will therefore adjourn until 10 
o'clock Wednesday morning. 





THIRD SESSION, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 19, 
1913. 


President Plaut called the meeting to 
order at 10.45 o’clock. 

President Plaut:—The first order of 
business is the reading of the minutes 
of the meeting. 

Secretary Toms read the 
which were duly approved. 

Secretary Toms:—We have a further 
letter with regard to holding the meet- 
ing of the association in San Francisco 
in 1915. It is as follows:— 


San Francisco, Oct. 21, 

Albert Plaut, President National 
sale Druggists’ Association, 
Florida. 

Dear Sir.— 

The Congress of the United States, with the 
approval of the President, has selected San 
Francisco as’ the place for celebrating the 
World's greatest physical achievement—the 
completion of the Panama Canal. Here in 
1915 the nations of the world will assemble, 
not merely representing their most important, 
valuable and interesting productions, but in a 
series of congresses which are intended to be 
the most important the world has ever known. 
These are intended to bring here the most 
noted thinkers and publicists of the world; 
men of all nations of broadest intellectual 
grasp of world affairs. 

It is therefore a matter of unusual 
quence that the important convention 
held that year by your body should 
San Francisco as its meeting place. We 
have delegated Mr. C. F. Michaels, of San 
Francisco, to appear before your convention at 
Jacksonville, Fla., as the representative of the 
president of the Panama-Pacific Universal Ex- 
position, to extend in his name to the mem- 


minutes, 





1913. 
Whole- 
Jacksonville, 


Mr. 


conse- 
to be 
choose 


bers of your convention an invitation on be- 
half of the Exposition. 
We ask for him the courtesy of a hearing 


and earnestly hope that the sentiment of the 

convention will be in favor of holding its 1915 

meeting in San Francisco, Should your or- 

ganization decide to hold its 1915 meeting in 

this city we shall be glad, if you so desire, to 

arrange for suitable halls for all sessions. 
Very truly yours, 


Cahrles C. Moore, 

President. 
President Plaut:—The next order of 
business will be the report of the 


Auditing Committee. 
Secretary Toms read the report:— 
Report of the Auditing Committee. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. 
Gentlemen :—Your 


committee ap- 
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pointed to audit the report of S. E. 
Strong, treasurer, beg leave to report 
as follows:— 

We have checked over vouchers for 
moneys paid out, also checked up the 
receipts as reported, also the footings 
of receipts and disbursements, all of 
which we find correct as reported. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. T. Harper, 
I, A. Solomons, 
W. W. Gibson, 

Adam Pfromm:—I move that the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee by re- 
ceived and filed. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

President Plaut:—The next order of 
business is the report of the Committee 
on Fire Insurance, of which Mr, George 
W. Lattimer, of Columbus, is chair- 
man, 


Mr. Lattimer presented the report:— 


Report of the Fire Insurance Com- 
mittee. 

The Fire Insurance Committee, through 
the kindness of Secretary Toms, mailed 
out to the 229 active members of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
the following blank asking for informa- 
tion in reference to fire insurance:— 

To Members who are Wholesale Druggists:— 

Would you kindly take the trouble to write 
a letter to the subscriber, informing him 
Whether there have been any fires on your 
premises, or whether you know of any among 
the wholesale druggists of your section, since 
the last annual meeting of the N. W. D. A., 
October 18, 19127 

If so, give the date. 

What was the cause of such fire or fires? 


_ What was the estimated amount of loss and 
insurance? 


Has there been ‘any fire insurance legisla- 
tion in your city or State that would be of 
“—e to any of the members of the associa- 
tion 

If you are using motor trucks, do you carry 
fire insurance on such? 

If so, what is the rate you are paying? 

If you have had any fire insurance questions 
that have arisen in \your experience or minds 
during the last year, would you kindly write in 
reference to them? 

Our fire insurance report igs for the benefit 
of the members of the association. Do not con- 
sider any questions that arise in your minds 
too small to be written to your chairman, as 
such questions that arise in the experience of 
the individual firm often lead to valuable in- 
formation for the other members. 

Only seventy amswers were received. 
Owing to the few replies, the latter part 
of October Secretary Toms mailed blanks 
a second time to those who had not re- 
sponded. To the second request ninety- 
one answers were received, making a 
total of 161 receipts for the two requests. 
Every member of the N. W. D. A. has 
some information or experience that 
would be of value to the other members. 
The great benefit of any association of 
men engaged in the same industry is the 
discussion and interchange of experi- 
ences in their business. Many will thus 
be able to avoid injury, delay and ex- 
penses by hearing the experiences of 
others engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness, 

if every one of our members would rec- 
ognize this truth and not consider any 
experience or suggestion too small to 
mention, our association would be of 
much greater value to all the members. 
FIRES AMONG WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 

The fires reported not only from the 
letters of the members, but from every 
available source possible, have been very 
few. It is a constant wonder each year 
wlien this fire insurance report is made 
to find how few fires have occurred dur- 
ing the year among wholesale druggists. 
The following are those reported:— 

W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Colo., re- 
port that about 4 o’clock p. m., November 
8, 1912, a fire alarm was sent in from the 
laboratory adjoining drug sales room and 
main office. The fire in question was 
caused by the ignition of bisulphide of 
carbon from a bottle broken accidentally 
on one of the work tables. 

“As has been our custom heretofore, one 
pound glass containers had been fillea 
on the open shipping platform from un- 
derground tank and Bowser pump equip- 
ment. The bottles were corked and then 
brought into the laboratory for labeling. 
Accidentally one of the bottles was 
broken amd the laboratory employe at- 
tempted to wipe up the liquid carbon 
bisulphide with a towel and in doing so 
ignited the carbon by friction of the 
towel on the metal top counter. The re- 
sult was that nineteen bottles out of 
twenty broke one after the other, adding 
combustible matter to the flames. 

“The fire was gotten under control by 
the use of six fire extinguishers, but not 
before the temperature of the room had 
been sufficiently increased to open two 
sprinkler heads immediately over the 
work counter in question. These heads, 
however, did not open until after the fire 
was fully under control. 

“There was no damage of amy conse- 
quence done by the fire itself; the slight 
loss that resulted was on account of the 
water damage from the opening of the 
sprinkler heads. The loss, however, was 
too small to make claim on interested in- 
surance companies.”’ 

Evans Brothers, Dayton, Ohio.—Not a 
member of the W. Dz. A., but the 
conditions surrounding the fire were so 
peculiar that the case is mentioned here. 
The fire occurred during the great flood 
of March, 1913. The loss was stated to 
be about $20,000. The insurance company 
settled with them for 75 per cent., as they 
paid only to the water line, claiming that 
fire cou not have destroyed the stock 
below the water line, as this loss would 
be caused by the flood. 

Lincoln Drug Company, Lincoln, Neb., 
reported a fire which was so small that 
they made no claim on the insurance 
companics. The fire occurred from fum- 
ing nitric acid which was ‘‘packed in a 
pcund, glass-stoppered bottle and the 
bottle packed in a tin can. This is the 
way this item is received from the chem- 
ical houses and we repacked the same in 
a separate box, using cotton batting and 
excelsior. As we received this package 
sealed, we did not open the can to see 
if the bottle was in first class condition. 
We think the fire was caused from a 
defective bottle. As etated above, this 
item was packed separately and did not 
begin to smoulder until it was completely 
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packed, and after we had the box out- 
side of the building, same began to flame. 
We have since decided to discontinue 
handling this item, as we believe it is too 
dangerous.”’ 

Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadel- 
phia, reported a small fire in their lab- 
oratory, which was so slight that they 
made no claim on their insurance com- 
panies. The fire took place in a drug 
mill while they were grinding gentian and 
the loss was confined to the drug in 
process of manufacture. 

Durr Drug Company, Montgomery, Ala., 
reports that on Thursday, November 6, 
1913, they had a small fire in their cel- 
lar. ‘“‘As near as we can ascertain, the 
fire originated from a match that was 
stepped upon by one of our clerks and 
set fire to a small stream of turpentine 
that had leaked from a barrel, The clerk 
could have easily extinguished the fire by 
at once putting his foot on the flame, but 
instead of doing so, he attempted to whip 
it out with his cap, but was unable to 
stop it before the flames had followed the 
stream in between other barrels. Our 
Babeocks were brought into service at 
once, but we were unable to put the fire 
out before the heat started our sprinkler 
equipment. The automatic sprinkler be- 
gan to work promptly and in a few min- 
utes, what seemed at first to be a dis- 
astrous fire, was promptly put out and 
the only damage that we suffered was 
from water. We succeeded in making 
prompt adjustment with the insurance 
companies, and one altogether satisfac- 
tory to us. This convinces us that every 
drug jobber should have his building 
equipped with an up-to-date automatic 
sprinkler. We firmly believe that our em- 
tire stock would have been a total wreck 
but for the sprinkler.”’ , 

E. S. Leadbeater & Son, Alexandria, 
Va., reported that on September 4, 1915, 
between 3 and 4 o’clock at night there 
was a fire, evidently of incendiary origin, 
in a yard adjoining one of their buildings. 
The windows caught on fire, the fire de- 
partment was summoned, but the fire was 
extinguished before it got into their build- 
ing and the loss was so slight they did 
not file any claim. 

N. B. Danforth, Wilmington, Del., re- 
ported a small fire in his establishment 
the first week of December, 1912. As his 
place of business is equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers, one head opened 
promptly and so quickly extinguished the 
fire that no claim was made against the 
insurance companies. Mr. Danforth sug- 
gasts that this is only another example 
ef the many that prove the value of au- 
tomatic equipment. The fire was 0c- 
casioned from a gas stove, from which 
some camphorated oil caught fire. Only 
$38 loss. 

From other sources was _ received_in- 
formation that the E. C. McKalor Drug 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y., suffered 
some considerable fire loss at the rear 
end of their building July 22, 1915. The 
loss, about $30,000, was occasioned by the 
noted tire of the Binghamton Clothing 
Company, in which thirty-five lives were 
lost. The McKalor Drug Company was 
damaged on account of sub-standard shut- 
ter equipment at the rear of their build- 
ing. 

Somers Drug Company, Quincy, Ill., re- 
ported damage October, 1913, from the 
opening of a sprinkler head in the night 
and wetting down about $5,000 worth ‘of 
stock, mainly of proprietary goods with 
a loss of about $2,000. As only regular fire 
insurance was carried, the claim is 
made by some of the insurance com- 
panies that it was a sprinkler leakage 
loss, and hence the fire insurance com- 
panies should not be held liable. Insurers 
claim that the loss from leakage was oc- 
easioned from an overheated pipe con- 
nected with a stove that is used for heat- 
ing water in the gravity tank on the root 
of the building. A quantity of sweepings 
and paper had been put into the stove on 
Saturday afternoon and after smouldering 
some time started such a fire that the 
sprinkler head opened up from the over- 
heating of the pipe. From the last re- 
port the case was not settled, as some otf 
the insurance companies were claiming a 
sprinkler leakage loss and others a fire 
loss. 

Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Ill., 
report a fire the middle of February, 1915, 
which caused a loss from water damage 
of about $62,000. The fire occurred about 
10 o’clock in the morning from sponta- 
neous combustion in a carload of sulphur 
in bags. This sulphur had been shipped 
from Louisiana, packed in second-hand 
bags of about 100 pounds each. The fire 
burned with a small blue flame about an 
inch long from the ends of the bags, 
which were piled up like cordwood; it 
would burst out in a bag entirely removed 
from the other burning bags. This was 
about all that was seen, as persons were 
soon driven from the basement on account 
of the sulphur fumes. The Fire Depart- 
ment was unable to reach the fire, as the 
sulphur was piled in the middle of the 
basement, and owing to other conditions 
they could not carry the hose into the 
basement. Sixty-three sprinkler heads 
opened in the basement, and as three 
steamers kept the gravity tank on the 
roof well filled with water, the cellar was 
soon completely flooded. The sprinklers 
saved the building, as they confined the 
fire and kept it from spreading. The plant 
is equipped with an old-fashioned Grinell 
sprinkler system, rebuilt about five years 
ago, with a gravity tank holding 5,000 gal- 
lons and a pressure tank the same size. 
Their sprinkler system was in good condi- 
tion and responded at once. The fire was 
extinguished about 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. After the water had been pumped 
out the fire loss was found to be small, 
but the whole cellar stock was a total loss 
on account of the water and the mixing 
up of the stock. The oil tanks were upset 
and emptied, several tons of arsenic and 
oxalic acid were scattered among the 
goods, besides the mixture of many other 
drugs and chemicals. The settlement 
with the insurance company was made 
on the actual inventory of the goods 
taken out of the basement, amounting to 
about $62,000. The loss was adjusted 
within forty-eight hours, and the belief 
is that these goods were auctioned off by 
the insurance companies at very near the 
inventory price as paid to the insurers. 
The goods were sold to bidders outside 
of the regular drug business. 

The drug trade is to be commended for 
the integrity and professional honor 
shown in this case. It was thought that 
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the bags which -contained the sulphur 
were second-hand and had originally con- 
tained niter or potash, which is used for 


fertilizer in the South. Unfortunately, 
owing to the flooding of the cellar, the 
bags could not be analyzed to find out 


what they had contained. 

Barker & Wheeler Company, Peoria, 
lll., reported that they had a small water 
damage caused by the breaking of a large 
main on the third floor of their building, 
which would have resulted disastrously, 
with heavy loss, had it not been for their 


fire drill. Owing to their attention to 
fire drill, every one of their employes 
knew just what to do. All stock was 
covered with tarpaulins and the water 


turned off from the building and tank in- 
side of three or four minutes, and a loss 
that would have amounted to thousands 
of dollars, with a little delay, only 
amounted to about $200. This is an un- 
usual example of the value of fire drills. 

Tampa Drug Company, Tampa, Fla., 
reported a small fire damage of about 
$200, caused by the explosion of a can of 
alcohol through the gross carelessness of 
one of their employes, who held a lighted 
match very close to the can, which had a 
small opening. The flames were very 
quickly extinguished by their automatic 
sprinkler system. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter of 
June 2, 1913, reported that the building 
and contents of the Brown Wholesale 
Drug Company, Sioux Falls, S. D., were 


destroyed by fire on May 20, 1913, with a 
loss estimated at about $150,000. Two let- 
ters were addressed to the Brown Drug 
Company, Sioux Falls, S. D., with return 
cards im the envelopes, but no replies 
have been received, nor have the letters 
been returned. A letter was written to 


the National Fire Protective Association 
of Boston with reference to this fire, but 
the reply was that they had been unable 
to secure any information in regard to 
the same. So far no information has 
been secured in regard to it except the 
notice in the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter as mentioned above. 

Harle-Haas Drug Company, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, reported a small fire in 
August, 1913, but the same was put out 
before any damage was done. Fire was 
due to the negligence of a warehouse 
man, who was burning waste matter in 
the furnace. He was called away for a 
few moments and forgot to close the fur- 
nace door. The fire from the open fur- 
nace ignited some of the accumulated 
rubbish in the pit outside. The heat 
opened up three sprinkler heads, which 
extinguished the fire without damage. 

You will note that while there is a re- 
port of quite a number of small fires, the 
total of above known amounted to only 
$115,238, with $150,000 added, from which 
no report could be secured. However, it 
is well to mention these small fires with- 
out any loss as a matter of valuable in- 
formation to the members. 

FIRE WASTE. 

As has been stated in several of our 
former reports, the exceedingly small fire 
loss among wholesale druggists, when 
compared with the fire waste of the coun- 
try, is remarkable. 

The fire loss throughout the United 
States and Canada for the entire years 
of 1911 and 1912, and for 1913 up to Octo- 
ber 1, is given below as compiled by the 
New York Journal of Commerce:— 






1911 1912. 
SRR eck $21,922,450 153, 150 
Feb..... 16,415,000 11,650 
March 31,569, 800 650, 850 
April 17, 670.550 349,400 
z 21,422,000 21,013,950 17,225,850 


16,103,450 24,942,700 
15,219,100 20,660,900 
14,158,800 21,180,700 
13,779,300 17,919, 300 






7,429,650 
3,651,650 
6,172,300 
7,967,000 


$178,456, 550 


° $225,320,600 $178,456,550 
from this table that the enor- 
mous fire waste of this country is not 
being reduced, notwithstanding the great 
effort that is being made by individuals, 
insurance associations, cities, States and 
nation in the way of agitation, education 
and legislation. 





It is seen 


Students of economics insist that this 
country is being financially ruined by 
this one cause of fire waste more than 


by any other one cause. It is an obliga- 
tion resting upon every man and woman 
of this country to use such care in their 
own places of business and in their own 
homes as to cause some reduction from 
the immense losses as shown by the 
above table. 
FIRE PREVENTION. 

The great necessity of more efficient 
fire prevention is securing the attention 
of our thoughtful men of trade organiza- 
tions of all kinds and of our public offi- 


cials. The Governors of many States 
have named fire prevention days which 
are being observed by exercises in our 


schools, thus educating our youth to more 
care. 

The fire marshal laws that have been 
passed in most of the States are of great 
advantage. Gradually the fire marshals 
are being given power to enforce the 
stricter laws that have been passed in 
the different States and to inspect and 
destroy hazardous buildings. 

The housing ordinances of the different 
cities are also greatly aiding in this 
cause. It is hoped that every member of 
this association will urge all of the busi- 
ness organizations to which he belongs, 
as well as his city, county and State of- 
ficials, to pay such attention to this all- 
important matter as will help reduce the 
present immense waste in this country. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has recently issued the 
following bulletin which explains itself:— 


COMMITTEE ON FIRE TESTS. 


Bulletin number 45 mentioned in the action 
of the Board of Directors of the chamber in 
urging organizations to study conditions which 


now result in losses by fire that are invar- 
iably calamitous in yearly aggregate and fre- 
quently in individual instances, and to seek 


means of prevention. Questions of streets and 
other spaces, of building materials and build- 
ing construction, of protection through private 
effort and through public services, of condi- 
tions of occupancy, of the costs of fire in- 
surance, of enlightening public opinion and of 
State and municipal legislation, have to be 
considered. 

The Board of Directors has also appointed-a 
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special committee of the chamber on fire waste, 
and asked that it report a constructive pro- 
gram. The members of the committee are 
Messrs. Powell Evans, of Philadelphia; George 
H. Holt, of Chicago; H. J. Davies, of Cleve- 
land; Francis M. Carroll, of Boston, and An- 
drew C. Imbrie, of New York. 

Members of the chamber are asked to send 
to the general secretary information concern- 
ing progress they have made with the prob- 
lems of fire waste, and plans they may have 
for future effort and propaganda, 

(Signed) Elliot H. Goodwin, 

October 27, 1913. General Secretary. 


What can be done by cities is shown by 
the work in Philadelphia, as outlined 
below :— 

1. Steps toward reorganization:—Daily inspec- 
tion of firemen; firemen eliminated from active 
politics; school of instruction’ established, 
teaching new men in an intelligent way what 
they formerly learned only by years of ex- 
perience. 

2. Modern fire 
motor apparatus, 
permit. 

A water tower bought for $7,000 in 1910, 
but never used on account of its weight, made 
available by motor power. 

High pressure extended. 

3. Fire prevention commission, appointed by 
the Mayor at the request of the Director, is 
co-operating with the department. Has made 
thorough study of fire causes ‘and methods of 
prevention, Has subdivided the city into 
eighty-two inspection districts, one man in 
each fire company to be trained as inspector 
for a district. 

Work accomplished under direction of the 
commission from February 14 to June 2, 1913, 
in less than 1 per cent. of the working time 
of the bureau and with no addition to its force, 
as follows:—Forty-five men trained as inspect- 
ors; 8,541 buildings inspected; 4,232 buildings 
reinspected, showing 30,000 recommendations 
complied with and improvements made, includ- 
ing 6,981 fire pails installed, 1,854 metal cans 


fighting apparatus, 
installed so far as 


including 
funds 


installed, 1,054 ‘‘no smoking’’ signs posted, 
1,487 swinging gas jets made stationary or 
protected, 637 defective flues repaired, 20,888 


rubbish piles removed, 708 exist to fire towers 
cleared and doors unlocked. 

Your chairman has been solicited to 
have the N. W. D. A. join the National 
Fire Protection Association, the secre- 
tary’s office of which is located at 87 
Milk street, Boston, Mass. Many of the 
national trade organizations are members 
of this association. Owing to the very 
valuable literature that they are issuing 
from time to time, your committee is of 
the opinion that the N. W. D. A. should 
join the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion by making application and sending 
$25 to the secretary. 

The proceedings of the seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of this association in New 
York city in May, 1913, is well worth the 
dollar which it would cost a member of 
the N. W. D. A. if our association was 
a member. This proceedings is a book 
of some 400 pages, and goes very care- 
fully into all the points of fire insurance 
protection. 

Many of the States in the past year or 
two have appointed commissions to inves- 
tigate fire insurance problems. _ Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
New York and other States have printed 
reports that are well worth the reading of 
every business man who should be inter- 
ested in fire insurance. 

In recommending membership in the 
National Fire Protection Association, the 
members of the N. W. D. A. would be 
enabled to secure copies of these different 
reports, as this association is thoroughly 
posted in reference to all publications on 
insurance that are being issued, and a 
request to the secretary in Boston would 
enable them to secure any of these papers 
that might be wanted. 

There is much literature and many fig- 
ures given showing that the cities and 
countries of the old world have reduced 
these losses to a minimum through care, 
proper legislation and proper inspections. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH ,MEMBERS. 


Some of the correspondence of the com- 
mittee during the year may be worth 
recording. 

I have to offer a practice which we estab- 
lished some ten years ago, in adopting and 
maintaining what we call a "*house inspection 
service,’’ the results of which we record in a 
book for the purpose. 

This inspection service contemplates weekly 
inspection of our entire sprinkler equipment, 
reading and recording the pressure gauge at 
the tank, also the level of the water in the 
tank, the pressure gauge in the basement, ex- 
amining and reporting the condition of the 
valves and shut-off valves, and the result of a 
weekly wet test made by opening one of the 
drain valves and allowing the passage of a 
small volume of water for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not the alarm system is 
in good condition, as we have a private alarm 
at the central fire station. We always call 
up the operator there preceding a test and get 
his report as to the condition of the line as 
evidenced by the ring of the bell at the central 
station. These tests are made from each floor 
consecutively, but not at one time. 

Our inspection book also shows the condition 
of the lockers, the condition of the electric 
lights throughout the building, that they may 
not be in contact with merchandise, or the 
cords carelessly thrown over sprinkler pipes or 
other nearby fixtures. : 

This inspection also applies to our elevator 
and elevator equipment. This inspection is 
made by two men detailed for the purpose, and 
who, each week, report and sign the result of 
their inspections. Our theory in connection 
with this work is that an owner’s responsi- 
bility does not end with the installation of the 
latest and best devices, but it becomes, his 
duty to know at all times that his equipment 
is in perfect condition. 

As an example of what can be accom- 
plished in the way of better insurance 
conditions by systematic effort, the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Insurance Bu- 
reau of Indiana is cited. This is an or- 
ganization of commercial and _ business 
men formed especially to secure insurance 
improvement, not only in rates but in 
general fire protection and prevention. 
This bureau sought and obtained the co- 
operation of the insurance companies, 
earefully maintaining the rights of the 
policyholders and at the same time re- 
specting the rights of the insurance com- 
panies. As a result of its work the bu- 
reau reports a saving to Indianapolis 
policyholders of a quarter of a million 
dollars in insurance premiums, and the 
“removal of insurance matters of Indian- 
apolis from the very jumping off place in 
insurance civilization, so that now Indian- 
apolis enjoys the position of a well graded 
city.” 

The report shows the following advan- 
tages gained by the bureau:— 


1. The abolition of the arbitrary after charge 
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of 5 cents a hundred, meaning approximately 
a saving of $65,000. 

2. Concession of the city to improve the fire 
department by the jaddition of fifty-six men 
and the following apparatus:—Two motor squad 
wagons, machine for assistant chief, one aerial 
truck, two steamers, one motor truck, one 
motor hose wagon and pump. 

3. The jerection of the following new fire 
houses:—Kentucky avenue and Maryland street, 
South and Alabama streets, Thirty-eighth 
street, near Central avenue. 

4. The elevation of the city from class 3 t» 
class 2, meaning a saving approximately of 
10 per cent. on premiums. 


5. Extensive improvements made by the 
water company, by increasing the size of 
mains, removal of dead ends and jaddition of 


hydrants. 


6 Removal of the Gamewell fire alarm sys 


tem from the old headquarters on Massachu 
setts avenue and New )York street to the fire 
proof city hall. 


7. Consideration of individual risks and the 


subsequent reduction of our members’ pre 
miums in Indianapolis. 
8. Introduction of a carefully worked-out 


new building code for the city of Indianapolis. 

9. The perfection of plans for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of fire patrol and 
salvage corps. 


One letter received showed very plainly 
large, unnecessary expense through jgno- 
rance of present insurance matters. This 
firm reported paying a rate of $2.47, and 
consequently felt that fire insurance 
agents, companies, inspection bureaus and 
every one connected with fire insurance 
were in league against the insurer, for- 
getting that the high rate was largely 
their own fault. The answer written to 
this party may be of value to a few suf- 
fering from excessively high rates and 
equally great hazards:— 

May 29, 1913. 


Answering your letter of the 27th inst., you 
are surely paying a high rate for your fire 
insurance. We understand, however, that you 
are not equipped with automatic sprinklers 
and have not installed the protection usually 
demanded by fire insurance companies in order 
to secure lower rates. 

We believe that your best method would be 
to secure from your insurance company a 
schedule itemizing all hazard charges on your 
risk, having them give you the amount of 
reduction on this rate by the installation of 
the different things that they will suggest. In 
this way you might secure information that 
would give you a lower insurance rate. If you 
were equipped with automatic sprinklers, you 
then could use the inter-insurance companies, 
which insure only sprinkled risks, and in this 
way obtain a much lower rate either from them 
or from stock companies. 

Wholesale drug houses equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers have rates at. the present time 
throughout the country running from 25 to 50 
cents. Without this installation or the general 
requirements demanded by the insurance com- 
panies we fear you will not have much of an 
opportunity for securing a lower rate. In- 
surance rates are pretty uniform in different 
localities. If you have different copies of the 
proceedings of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, running over the last five 
or six years, you will find from these reports 
full information as to just how to secure the 
lower insurance rates. I would suggest that 
you examine some of these reports. 


Your committee have had a number of 
letters from different members of the 
association reporting that their rates and 


consequently their hazards, have been 

very considerably reduced. 

WATER CHARGES FOR’ SPRINKLER 
EQUIPMENT. - 


A number of our members are still hav- 
ing trouble in reference to the charges 
for water by private and municipally- 
owned water companies for supplying 
sprinkler systems. This subject has been 
considered in former reports, but at the 
present time quite an active interest ex- 
ists in the Central West on account of 
a test case in the Iowa courts in refer- 
ence to the excessive charges for this 
purpose. . 

Your committee has had considerable 
correspondence with the secretary of the 
American Water Works Association and 
with a number of others in reference to 
the customs for such charges throughout 
the country. 

A very exhaustive paper on this sub- 
ject was delivered before the last meeting 
of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion, which is attached to this report as 
an exhibit. Additional copies can prob- 
ably be secured by writing John M. 
Divan, secretary American Water Works 
Association, 47 State street, Troy, N. Y. 

It seems strange that the water com- 
panies are unable to decide upon some 
uniform method of charge for this pur- 
pose. Many companies make no charge 
whatever, others make a small nominal 
charge, while others run -as high as 20 
cents per sprinkler head per annum or 
make a bulk charge of $75 to $100 per 
annum for 700 or 800 heads. Water com- 
panies claim that unless a fair charge is 
made, the water lines for fire protection 
purposes will be tapped and water stolen 
for general industrial purposes. 

Several methods have been used for 
meeting this abuse the use of seals on 
all connections; the installation of gated 
by-passes with meters upon them for oc- 
casional inspection; the occasional use of 
the pitometer for measuring the flow in 
the pipes; detector meters and similar 
devices. Most of these methods, how- 
ever, are objectionable, both on account 
of expenses and of obstruction to the 
flow of the water in the pipes. 

It is sincerely hoped that the test ques- 
tion which is to be tried in Iowa will 
bring some solution to this vexed ques- 
tion, Your committee suggests that rep- 
resentatives from the water companies, 
the insurance companies, the manufac- 
turers of automatic sprinklers should dis- 
cuss this question in some meeting ap- 
pointed for the purpose and agree upon 
some equitable charge for the water used 
for automatic sprinklers. 

Reference was made in last year’s re- 
port to the keeping of Glovine and Ener- 
gine in regular wholesale drug stocks. 
Correspondence in reference to this mat- 
ter has been continued this year. Some 
of our members have been required by 
the insurance companies to remove these 
articles from general stock and store 
them in fireproof vaults. 

The inspection bureaus claim that the 
rate on wholesale drug stocks should be 
increased according to the schedule on 
account of this class of goods, unless they 
were removed from the assorted stocks. 
We are unable to find, however, that this 
charge has been made for these items. 

An inquiry was made as to any prepa- 
ration or compound which could be put in 
a gravity water tank on the top of a 
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building during cold weather to keep the 
water from freezing and still not injure 
the pipes. The manufacturers as well as 
the sprinkler experts employed by inspec- 
tion bureaus were not aware of any such 
substance or that any such method had 
ever been employed. The usual custom 
is to run steam or hot water pipes into 
the gravity water tanks or use some 
method of warming the water so as to 
keep it from freezing. 


LEGISLATION. A 


Owing to the rapid increase of the re- 
ciprocal insurance business of the coun- 
try, there has been considerable effort 
meade for seme kind of legislation that 
will place such associations under the 
supervision of the State. 


At the national meeting of the State In- 
surance Commissioners December, 1912, 
there was formulated a_ uniform bill 
which was recommended for adoption by 


the severai States. A copy of this bill 
is attached as an_ exhibit. Additional 
copies can undoubtedly be secured by 


writing any State insurance commissioner. 

In a number of States this bill has been 
enacted into law, usually with some few 
amendments. A number of our members 
reported that their State legislatures had 


endeavored to pass such a _ bill, but 
through the opposition of the business 
interests such legislation had been de- 


feated. 

The question arises, should there not be 
some satisfactory and just legislation in 
this regard? The insurance papers often 
report the formation of fake inter-insur- 
amce associations. If the State could have 
some kind of a record with some super- 
vision over these reciprocal companies, it 
would be of advantage, not only to the 
reciprocal companies themselves, but also 


to the business interests which are pro- 
spective subscribers. Such a law would 
secure confidence for reciprocal associa- 
tions and would answer much of the 
criticism and opposition to them. In addi- 
tion, the reciprocal associations would 
then be enabled to bear their fair share 


of the general legislative and educational 
expense so necessary for the prevention of 
the present. enormous fire waste. 

The managers of the reciprocal com- 
panies are anxious for some fair legisla- 


tion of this kind, as shown by two let- 
ters recently received as follows:—- 
November 11, 1915. 
Replying to your favor of the 10th inst., T 


am very much in favor of securing, so far as 
practicable, in the several States uniform laws 
regulating the business of inter-insurance, and 
T believe all of the reputable associations have 
been working together to this end. In a num- 
ber of States where laws have been passed 
with which we could comply this office has 
applied for admission and has heen duly au- 
thorized to transact business. 

November 11, 1915. 
your favor of (the 10th inst., 
that we are heartily in favor of a 
law in every State establishing the 
status of inter-insurance offices and 
been working ;toward this end for the 
three years. 

The most important inter-insurance offices 
in the country have formed an association 
called the American Reciprocal Insurance Asso- 
ciation, with headq#arters in Kansas City, for 
the purpose of protecting our interests against 
inimical legislation and passing the uniform 
bill above referred to. We have already estab- 
lished satisfactory legislation in a number of 
States, and every year sees a few more added 
to the list. 

The question of legislation is one that 
should receive the very careful atten- 
tion of the members of our association. 

The tendency of the times is to enact 
legislation that is demanded by the 
thoughtless to such am extent that the 
masses are harmed instead of benefited. 
The extrémes, whether for capital or for 
labor, are to be deplored. The business 
interests are so closely allied to labor 
that proper legislation will always benefit 
both. 


Replying to 
would say 
uniform 
legal 
have 
past 


The membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Druggists is com- 
posed of men of such intelligence, that 


their wisdom is necessary to guide aright 
the legislation of our country. 

As a fair example of insurance legisla- 
tion in many States, some correspondence 
is quoted in reference to the Missouri ex- 
perience of last spring. One member 
writes:— 

Regarding legislation, we will try to boil the 
answer down as much as possible. To give it 
to you complete would ;require a book. 

The insurance agents of the State had a law 
passed in 1911 known as the Olive Rate Law, 
which established an actuarial bureau, revising 
and rerating all insurance rates. This bureau 
was under the supervision of a superintendent 
of insurance of the States and he had the right 
to revise the rates. Under the work of this bu- 
reau the rates were raised abnormally and the 
superintendent refused to take any action ad- 
vising the people of the State to ignore the 
bureau. 

Their work was so objectionable to all classes 
that when the Legislature met in the winter 
of 1913 they immediately passed a law can- 
celling the law of 1911 and putting the law out 
of operation at once, but the work of the 
Actuarial Bureau has been so objectionable and 
the minds of the legislators were so worked 
up against the bureau they passed another 
law making it a violation punishable by im- 
prisonment to use a rate book or any book 
that would indicate the concerted action of 
these companies in establishing the rate on 
any one place of business. 

The companies immediately served notice that 
they would not stay in the State, and a num- 
ber of them did leave the State, refusing to 
do business after the first of May. The result 
was, after much consultation and agitation, 
the insurance companies returned to the State 
after the surrender on the ‘part of the 
Governor and the Insurance Department of the 
State, and there is no doubt but that it is a 
complete surrender on the part of the State 
officers, as the Actuarial Bureau is again in 
operation and all of the policies being now 
written are under the high rate. 

The rates for wholesale drug stores were af- 
fected by a number of articles jthey carry, 
which were to be eliminated. Their rates were 
to be revised, providing a lot of improvements 
regarding doors, elevators, etc., were complied 
with. i 

The list was so long and objectionable that 
we called for a revision, but our list was re- 
called to the central office, and never to our 
knowledge has it been presented again, but Is 
still being revised, 

To show how unjust this list was, and made 
through such an amount of ignorance, it re 
quired the elimination of all mercurial prepara 





tions, which, of course, could include calomel! 
and goods of that kind; petroleum, which, of 
course could include vaseline, ete., and so 


on down the line—a hundred items if taken out 
of stock would mean putting them out of busi- 
ness. 

We 


simply rebelled and so far have done 
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nothing toward ‘complying with the Actuarial 
Bureau’s requirements. We will have insur- 
ance expiring the first of the year and what we 
will have to face then to meet their require- 
ments we do not know. The bulk of our in- 
surance is carried in the reciprocal companies 
oy $ _? mean we will have to go there with 
all o t. 


Another letter reads as follows:— 


November 4, 1913 

You ask whether there has been any fire in- 
surance legislation in our State that would 
be ‘of interest to any of the members of the 
association. 

The State Legislature last winter enacted a 
law the enforcement of which would make it 
practically impossible for fire insurance com- 
panies to do business in the State. The result 
was that nearly all of the largest insurance 
companies withdrew from the State and refused 
to take risks after the law went into effect. 

The business men of the larger cities pro- 
tested to the Governor and Attorney-General, 
demanding that something be done to modify 
the law. This finally resulted in some sort of 
an agreement with the Governor and Attorney- 
General that the offensive feature of this law 
would not be enforced until the Legislature 
again convened, when it would be requested to 
make modifications of the law. 

Under this agreement practically all 
companies resumed business in the State. 

The provision of the law to which there was 
the greatest objection was that which prohib- 
ited two or more insurance companies to use 
the same schedule of rates, and such use was 
made prima facie evidence of an agreement in 
violation of law, with severe penalties in the 
way of fines and imprisonment. 


Another member writes in answer to our 


the 


inquiry on legislation:— 

October 2, 1913. 
The last session of the Legislature repealed 
the laws under which the insurance compa- 


nies were operating, known as the Oliver law, 
which gave the State supervision over rates, 
and passed a bill known as the Orr bill, which 
prohibited fire insurance companies from agree- 
ing on any published schedule of rates or using 
any printed rate card prepared by any other 
company. This bill also contained a clause 
which in substance stated that any two or 
more companies found on a given risk at the 
same rate should be held prima facie evidence 
of a violation of this act, which constituted a 
felony. This clause, the companies claimed, 
made it impossible to do business in this State, 
and on April 30, 1915, practically all the old 
line companies (except those chartered in the 
State) ceased writing insurance in Missouri, 
The Attorney-General rendered an opinion to 


the effect that this latter clause was uncon- 
stitutional and void, and the Governor agreed 
to appoint a commission of five members to 


insurance code which he would 
recommend for passage at the next session of 
the Legislature. Then the insurance com- 
panies, relying on the opinion of the Attorney- 
General and the position of the Governor re- 
entered the State on August 12, 1913, and re- 
sumed business. 

Another member writes as follows con- 
cerning the Missouri situation:— 

August 15, 1013. 

The Orr bill is practically nullified on the 
books of the State, as the Attorney-General 
has given a written promise that he will not 
enforce the law and gives the companies the 
privilege of consulting a common rating bu- 


frame a new 


reau, with the stipulation that they do not 
agree on rates. 
The Orr bill was written with the idea of 


forcing competition, and with the settlement of 
the controversy th: companies do not have to 
compete. Every Stste with up-to-date insur- 
ance legislation has come to the conclusion that 
the ,buying of insurance is similar to the 
paying of freight ar’ passenger rates, and that 
the only solution of the problem is to have a 
rating bureau which makes every man pay the 
same price. 





The following extracts from American 
Agency Bulletin, 55 Kirby street, Boston, 
Mass., should be of great interest to the 
public :— 

The flood of insurance bills, estimated at 
3,500, relating to all forms of insurance intro 
duced into the forty State legislatures, is not 
only a symptom, but a manifestation, of the 
very active interest taken by the public in 
insurance. 

Insurance taxation originated to cover the 
cost of supervision by the States, but of late 


years it is utilized chiefly as a source of reve- 
nue to cover the enormous, growing expense 
of State governments, and this taxation which 
is so much increased burden on policyholders, 
{is constantly on the increase. 

While the cost of State supervision 
United States for the last fiscal 
$1,170,000, the amount of taxes and fees col- 
lected by State treasurers and insurance de- 
partments was $17,740.000. This amount, how- 
ever, does not show all the taxation, for there 
is an immense amount of money collected an- 
nually from insurance companies in municipal 
taxes and fees, and taxation paid direct to 
local fire departments, which are not accounted 
for through the insurance departments or State 
treasurers. Added to what is shown, the tax 
probably equals $25,000,000. 

The above information should have the effect 
of stopping the tendency among the State 
legislatures to increase the burden and the 
insurance public should realize what the States 
are imposing upon insurance, not only in the 
line of taxation, but of restrictive legislation, 
which makes it more expensive to do business. 


AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE, 


The replies to the inquiries for fire in- 
surance rates on automobiles were so in- 
definite and brief that it was impossible 
te secure from them the information de- 
sired. This is a subject in which not only 


in the 
year was 


the business men, but also the fire in- 
surance agents, need education. 

The whole subject seems to be in an 
experimental condition. Imsurance com- 


panies are frequently sending changes in 
instructions to their agents as new infor- 
mation is secured. 


In order to give the information that 
seems necessary to our members, below 


we will endeavor to give the course used 
by the applicant for insurance on auto- 
mobiles. 

He will probably apply to the fire insur- 
ance agent for the cost of carrying in- 
surance on automobiles and automobile 
trucks. The insurance agent will hand 
the applicant a blank as follows:— 





APPLICATION FOR AUTOMOBILD FIRE 
INSURANCE. 

1. Imsurance is wanted by. ......cccccccscees 
Si) EL dawndes andes ddoaandosdedinene 
CE Kinser onks wn dahaeh tases ds 

4. The policy period shall be from .......... 
Svea 680etentesesss doc wanste Seesce 
o'clock noon, standard time. 

5. Amount insured, §...... DONE tess per 
cent. Premium, §...... 


6. Trade name; factory or motor number; 
type of body; number of cylinders; advertised 
horse power; year built; model letter or num- 
ber. 

7. The above described automobile is used for 
purposes, and is 


*"" (private or commercial) ** 
usually kept in building No... .........esceeeee 
(street, town and State) 





yf 
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(state use to which building is put, 


such as private stable, public garage, etc.) 

8. The above described automobile, includ- 
ing equipment, originally cost $..... . and when 
purchased by the applicant was ........ é 
(state whether 
+ and cost in 


Wi. 
when purchased by assured) 
by assured) 
9. Has any company declined this risk? 
10. What is the fire rate of this building? .... 
11. Is automobile fully paid for? 
Mortgaged or encumbered? 





new or second hand) 


(state amount paid 


Rec ommended ‘by. Petes 
Dated at 


(town or city) 
CHES an. 0 0egesssvess GES GE écveccvss eeesen Beebe 
Loss or damage to automobiles by fire 
generally eliminated from the general 
form of insurance on stock. If it is de- 
sired to include automobiles, a specific in- 
surance policy on automobiles (excluding 
loss or damage from self-ignition) will 
first be required. So-called floater policies 


is 


are also written, which cover loss or 
damage from fire on_ such automobiles 
wherever they may be in the United 


States or Canada. The general rate for 
such a floater policy on a straight fire 
form is 1%, If the value form of policy 
is used, the rate will be higher. 

Recently the fire insurance companies 
have been permitted to write loss or dam- 
age from theft. A much higher rate is 
charged for this protection, which varies 
according to the value of the machine, its 
age, horsepower, kind of building in 
which it is kept, the fire rate of the build- 
ing and the moral hazard. 

The theft clause can only be used in the 
valued forms of policy, which means that 
a specific valuation is put upon the au- 
tomobile, which amount is paid in case of 
loss regardless of the value of the ma- 
chine, providing the amount of insurance 


is carried equaling such valuation. 
Below find copy of instructions and 
rate card to agents issued April 1, 1915. 


These instructions have been varied sev- 
eral times since above date. 

As a general guide for the conduct of this 
department of our business, agents should be- 
come familiar with the following instructions, 
also the terms and conditions of the automobile 
policy, and in placing this manual of rates 
before you, we beg to call your attention to 
the fact that the schedule of rates apply to 
the writing of fire, theft and transportation 
form of policy, and that the policy of this 
company covers on land or water within the 
limits of the United States (exclusive of 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico), 
and Canada upon the body, machinery and 
equipment of an automobile while in building, 
on road, on railroad car or other conveyance, 
ferry or inland steamer, or on coastwise 
steamer between ports within said limits:— 

1. Against direct loss or damage caused by 
fire arising from any cause whatsoever, includ- 
ing exposition, self-ignition and lightning. 

2. Against direct loss or damage by fire aris- 
ing from any cause whatsoever, including ex- 
plosion, self-ignition and lightning, also against 
theft, collision and derailment while being 
transported by railroad. 

3. Against direct loss or damage by strand- 
ing, sinking, collision, burning, self-ignition, 
lightning, theft and general average and sal- 
vage charges for which the assured is legally 
liable while on board steamboat, ferry or other 
conveyance, Inland steamer or on coastwise 
vessels within the limits of the United States 
and Canada. 

4. Against loss by theft, robbery or pilferage 
by any person or persons, other than those 
in the employment, service or household of the 
assured, if amounting to $25 or more on any 
single occasion. 

[Note.—Robes, wearing apparel, personal ef- 
fects and extra ibodies are not covered by this 
company’s policy unless by special indorse- 
ment.] 











turers’ policies, which may be drawn in 
manner particularly adaptable to the risk in 
view. These policies usually take a very io' 
rate and cover the entire factory output. W 
be glad to furnish full particulars upon any 
risk of this character you may have in view. 

For the purpose of determining the proper 
amount of insurance and rate all automobiles 
are to be known as ‘‘Last Year’s,’’ “This 
Year’s’’ or ‘‘Next Year’s’’ model, etc., re 
ferring particularly to the year in which the 
machine was manufactured. 

All gasoline automobiles are divided for the 
purposes of rating into two general classes 

In order to assist our agents, please note 
that we quote rates in decimals in preference 
to fractions and the rates are per hundred dol- 
lars insurance. 

Class No. 1 shall include:—Columns A, B, C 
and D, ‘cars of last year, this year and next 
year models in hands of original owner; col- 
umns EB, F, G and H, cars of this year and 
next year models in hands of original owner; 
columns J, K, Il. and M, and cars listed at less 
than $700, cars of this year and next year mod- 
els in hands of original owner. 

Class No. 2 shall include all automobiles not 
coming within the definition of class No. 1. 

Make sure that the amount of insurance de- 
sired is not in excess of value nor more nor 
less than the limits provided under ‘‘Instruc- 
tions and I{mits.’’ 5 

Ascertain the list price of the car question 
by referring to the ‘‘Manual of list prices’’ 
and also determine in which of the two classes 
defined the car belongs. Then referring to 
the schedule for the proper class, find the 
column in which the list price, not including 
additional equipment or extra body, appears. 
Follow down that column until opposite the 
amount in the column at the left corresponding 
with the amount of insurance desired. Where 
this line and column meet the proper rate to be 
charged will be found, 

Whenever the list price is 'for chassis only, 
the value of the body must be added to estab- 
lish the list price for the purpose of determin- 
ing the rate, and this applies to all classes of 
cars, 

Example 1.—Assume a car of year before last 





model, original list price $3,000. Insurance 
wanted $2,000. This car will be found to come 
in class No. 2. This model under column E 


may be written for not exceeding 60 per cent., 
or $1,800. Find column E, run down until 
opposite the amount nearest and not exceeding 
$1,800 under ‘‘amount for insurance’’—l. e., 
$1,800 under ‘‘amount for insurance—i. e., 
$1,750 to $1,999; $3.25 per $100 will be found 
to apply. 

Example 2.—Assume a car of this year’s 
model, original list price $1,400. Car has $200 
worth of additional equipment; assured desires 
$1,500 insurance. This car, if in the hands of 
the original owner, will be found to fall in 
class No. 1, in column J; run down column J 
until opposite $1,400 to $1,599 in ‘‘amount for 
insurance column; $2.375 per $100 will be 
found to apply. If, however, this car is not 
in the hands of the original owner, it will fall 
in class No. 2, where, by running down column 
J until opposite $1,400 to $1,749 in ‘‘amount 
for insurance column, $3.125 per $100 will be 
found to apply. 

Where the maximum amount to be insured, 
figured on the ‘‘instructions and limits’’ sched- 
ule of percentages, does not come to even hun- 
dreds of dollars, the amount of insurance may 
be increased to the next even hundred and 
the rate opposite to the even figures may be 
applied. 

For example, a car of year before last model, 
originally listing at $3,200, is now provided 
for under the schedule for an amount of $1,920 
at $3.25 per $100. Under the above ruling, 
$2,000 at $3 per hundred may be written. 

Always bear in mind that additional equip- 
ment or additional bodies do not take the car 
out of column indicated by list price. 

Amounts to be insured must not be more 
than actual value and be limited as follows:— 

Columns A, B, C and D.—Cars of this year 
and next ‘year models for not less than 50 
per cent. of original list price, 

Columns E, F, G and H.—Cars of this year 
and next year models for not less than 50 per 
cent, of original list price. Cars of last year 
models for not more than 80 per cent. of orig- 
inal list price. Cars of year before last models 
for not more than 60 per cent. of original list 
price. No policy on cars of models earlier than 
the above shall be issued for an amount in 
excess of 40 per cent. of original list price. 


———_———— 


CLASS 
Original price 


Amount for insur- (not second hand), excluding 


NO. 1. 


list of automobile, when new 
cost of additional equipment and extra bodies, 
aoeePleresmees 7 





ance, including ad- 

















— ene a ; es, 
ditional equipment, 6500 5500 4500 3500 3000 2500 2000 1500 1300 1100 900 700 
but not extra bodies, and to to to to to to to to to to to 
subject to ‘‘Instruc- up 6499 5499 4499 3499 2999 2499 1999 1499 1299 1099 9899 
tions and Limits.’’ D E F G H J K L M 
6500 and up....... oe eee ° eee ceee sane cose eoee ones 
5500 to 6499....... 
470 to 5499....... 3 
4000 to 4749.......- 1. gaa 
3500 to 3999....... 1.625 2.00 eaee 
3000 to 3499....... 1.75 2.00 2.00 
: to 2999.... 1.875 2.00 2.00 
to 2749 2.00 2.25 2.00 . 
2250 to 2499.. 2.125 2.3 2.00 ‘ ° 
2000 to 2249.. 2.125 2.. 2.25 as ° . 
1800 to 1999....... ‘ 2. 2.375 ee . 
1600 to 1799....... 2.50 ae . 
1400 to 1599.. 2.75 2. . ‘ 
1200 to my 2. 2.3 R . 
1000 to ‘ 2. 2. 2.3 . 
800 to 3 3. 2. 2.3 2 
700 to . 3. 3. 2.75 2. 
600 to as aT ee ° ‘ ° 3. 3.125 2. 
500 to 599....... cece ceee eoses Let cebeat.-bacel Uebel eee Kaas awe ee ee 
All cars listed at less than $700 take a rate of $2.375 per $100, irrespective of the amount 


insured, but the minimum premium shall be $12.50 or with eliminations $10. 
CLASS NO. 2. 


Original price 


Amount for insur- (not second hand), excluding 


list of automobile, when new 
cost of additional equipment and extra bodies, 
aaliaiea 














ance, including ad- -— — ——— —— — - \ 
ditional equipment, 6500 5500 4500 3500 3000 2500 2000 1500 1300 1100 900 700 
but not extra bodies, and to to to to to to to to to to to 
subject to ‘‘Instruc- up 6499 5499 4499 3499 2999 2499 1999 1499 1299 1099 899 
tions and Limits.”’ A B Cc D BE F G H J K L M 
6500 and up. oo ae oa ‘ches rdoM Upénd- Sees Manse “¥ebe* “iees- “Shas wake.” “Keno 
5500 to 6499. 2.25 2 osea - “weal wa eee 
4500 to 5499. 2.25 2. 2.25 Saxe. ooeee owe 
3500 to 4499 2.375 2. 2.2 2.25 2.75 ey on ° ‘ 
8250 to 3499 2.50 2. 2.375 2.25 2.75 2.75 rs can ° . 
3000 to 3249. a. 6S 2.50 2.25 2.7% 2.75 ‘nee a ° ° 
2750 to 2999. 8.00 2. 2.625 2.375 2.7% 2.75 2.75 ..6. . . 
2500 to 2749. 3.25 3. 2.7% 2.50 2.7% 27 B.7B aose ° ° 
2250 to 2499. 8.50 3. $00 275 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 vee : 
2000 to 2249. 4.00 3. 3.25 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.75 ease as anes ° 
1750 to 1999. abn 3.50 3.25 3.2 2.7% 2.7% 2.7% 8.125 .... eee ‘ 
1400 to 1749 4. 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.00 2.75 2.75 3.125 3.125 aes wae 
1200 to 1399. . 4.50 4.00 4.00 3.25 3.00 2.7% 38.125 3.125 3.125 .... 
Ok ee ee 4.50 4.50 3.75 3.25 8.00 3.1256 3.125 3.125 3.125 
800 to 999....... seen coos Se 4M U8 CUE 3.375 3.125 3.125 3.125 
600 to 799....... cean .-.. 475 4.25 3.75 3.875 3.875 3.375 3.125 
500 to 500....... bed. “eeen axe” mee ..-. 475 4.25 4.275 3.875 3.875 3.625 
400 to 499....... ave ese ---- 4.75 4.875 4.375 4.375 4.375 


All cars listed at less than $700 take a rate o 


f $3.125 


per $100, irrespective of the amount 


insured, but the minimum premium shall be $12.50 or with eliminations $10, 





As one of the most important points in the 
underwriting of automobile business is that of 
ownership, we would ask that our representa- 
tives do not bind us upon any risk they do 
not unqualifiedly recommend both as to the 
prospective assured’s morals and integrity; also 
that the amount of insurance is not in excess 
of the actual value of the property upon which 
coverage is desired. 

Please note that we are in a position to fur- 
nish and recommend special] forms of manufac- 


Columns J, K, L and M.—Cars of this year 
and next year models for not less than 50 per 
cent. of original list price. Cars of last year’s 
models for not more than 70 per cent. of orig- 
inal list price. Cars of year before last models 
for not more than 50 per cent. of original list 
price. No policy on cars of models earlier than 
the above shall be issued for an amount in 
excess of 40 per cent. of original list price. 

A reduction of $0.125 per $100 on cars in 
class '1, or $0.25 on cars in class 2, will be 
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allowed for the elimination of the theft clause 
by the use of the following form of indorse 
ment:— 

In consideration of the reduction in the rate 
at which this policy is written, it is hereby 
understood and agreed by and between the as- 
sured and this company that clause numbered 
4, 5 and 6, reading as follows:—‘‘Against loss 
or damage if amounting to not less than $25, 
on any single occasion, by theft, robbery or pil- 
ferage by persons other than those in the em- 
ployment, service or household of the insured,”’ 
is hereby expunged from the policy, and that 
no liability against loss or damage by theft, 
robbery or pilferage is covered. 

Attached to and forming part of policy No. 
- of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, Limited. 

Commercial automobiles may be written for 
amounts at schedule rates as provided for pri- 
vate pleasure automobiles. 

Rate for all models $1.50 per $100, subject 
to a reduction of $0.125 per $100 for the elim- 
ination of the theft and valued policy clauses, 
using for this purpose the same indorsement as 
that provided for gasoline cars. 

Amount of insurance at discretion 
pany. 

All applications covering cars used for livery 
and (or) renting purposes must be submitted 
to this office. If approved, they will be written 
subject to the following clause, not less than $1 
per $100 additional being charged:— 

In consideration of $ seeee additional 
premium permission is hereby granted for the 
automobile herein insured to be used for car- 
rying passengers for a compensation, provided 
it is under the personal supervision and 
guidance of the assured or chauffeur in his 
employ while being so used, 

In determining the original list price of au- 
tomobiles having more than one body, the 
sum of the cost of the chassis and the higher 
priced body shall be taken as the original list 
price and the amount of insurance for the pur- 
pose of arriving at the rate to be charged shall 
be the amount insured on the chassis and the 
higher priced body. 

No change \to be made in the classification 
of the car during the policy period. 

In the case of an automobile equipped with 
an extra body or bodies, a specific amount 
must be applied to the chassis and equipment 
and to each body, the same rate being charged 
on the extra body or bodies as is charged on 
the automobile. The following clauses to be 


of 


used :— 

In consideration of an additional premium 
Of 8. nccccccccce on and after date this policy 
shall cover an additional amount of $.... 
which shall apply only on extra .............. 


body used in connection with the automobile 
insured hereunder, and the insurance on the 
chassis and original body shall be divided as 
follows:— 

on chassis and equipment 
OM secccccccccscsce body. 

All other terms and conditions of this policy 
remaining unchanged. 

In consideration of an additional premium of 
Ga rcccoseses - on and after date this policy shall 
cover an additional amount of §........ 4 
which shall apply only on extra .......... sic 
body, valued at $............ ,» and the valua- 
tions of the chassis and the original body for 
purposes of adjustment in case of loss shall 
be as follows:— ' 

Chassis and equipment valued at $............ 
ee cceecccceccscce - body valued at $........ ° 

All other terms and conditions of this policy 
remaining unchanged. 

At an additional rate of $0.50 per $100 pol- 
icies may be extended to cover a European trip 
as per the wording of either of the following 
clauses :— 

A. In consideration of ‘$............ addi- 
tional premium, this policy is extended to 
cover, subject to its terms and conditions, the 
automobile insured hereunder while in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Continent of Europe, also whrle being 
transported by land or water within these 
limits, including the risk of one trip by 
regular line steamer from an Atlantic United 
States port to a port in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland or on the Con- 
tinent of Europe not north of Hamburg; also 
the return trip by regular line steamer from a 
port in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland or Continent of Europe not north 
of Hamburg to an Atlantic United States port. 
Also to (cover while on board regular line 
steamer between ports in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the Continent 
of Europe not north of Hamburg. Nothing 
in this indorsement to be construed as extend- 
ing this insurance beyond the date of expiration 
named in the policy to which this policy is 
attached. 

In case of loss occurring in Europe the as- 
sured shall give immediate written notice there- 
of, with the fullest information obtainable, to 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited, 24-25-26 Cornhill, London, E. C. 

B. In consideration of $....... cose addi- 
tional premium, this policy is extended to 
cover automobile hereby insured while in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Continent of Europe, including the risk 
of one trip by regular line steamer from an 
Atlantic United States port to a port in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
or on the Continent of Europe not north of 
Hamburg; also the return trip by regular line 
steamer from a port in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland or Continent of Eu- 
rope not north of Hamburg to an Atlantic 
United States port. Also to cover while on 
board regular line steamer between ports in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Continent of Europe not north of 
Hamburg. Nothing in this indorsement to be 
construed as extending this insurance beyond 
the date of expiration named in the policy to 
which this indorsement is attached. 

This insurance is also made to cover loss or 
damage from any cause if amounting to $50 
while on board steamer or steamers between 
places as above mentioned and during the 
process of loading on such steamer or steamers 
and of discharging from same. 

Any clause in the printed portion of the 
policy hereto attached which are inconsistent 


with or contradict this form are hereby 
waived. 

In case of loss occurring in Europe the as- 
sured shall give immediate written notice 


thereof with the fullest information obtainable, 
to the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited, 24-25-26 Cornhill, London, E. C. 

This policy may be extended to cover personal 
effects, a specific amount being insured at the 
same rate as charged on the automobile, under 
the following form of indorsement:— 

In consideration of an additional premium of 
this policy shall cover an addi- 
ames (Oi a6 c00630% » which shall apply only on 
robes, automobile coats, hats, caps, gloves, 
leggings, boots and goggles, including chauf 
feur’s livery, the property of the assured and 
(or) the assured’s immediate family and used 
exclusively by the assured and (or) the as- 
sured’s immediate family and (or) chauffeur in 
connection with the automobile insured here- 
under, while in or on the said automobile or 
while in any garage or in any other building 
used for housing of said automobile. 

Warranted free from claim for loss or dam 
age caused by theft, robbery or pilferage. 


All other terms and conditions of the within 
policy remaining unchanged. 
On new gasoline cars chargs $2.25 per $100 


in columns A to D, $2.50 per $100 in columns 
B to H and $2.75 per $100 for all others. On 
new electric cars charge $2 per $100 for all 
models. On all second-hand cars, $1 per $100 
additional rate must be charged. Pro rata 
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WILLIAM F. JOBBINS 


INCORPORATED 


GLYCERINE REFINERS 


AND 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chemically Pure 


GLYCERINE 


Glycerine for Nitro-Glycerine 
AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Glauber’s Salt for Dyes and Other Purposes 


PLANTS, PROCESSES AND CHEMICALS FOR PRODUCTION 
OF CRUDE AND REFINED GLYCERINE FROM WASTE 
SOAP, LYES AND OTHER GLYCERINE LIQUORS :: :: 


Patentees of J. Van Ruymbeke’s 
New Process Glycerine Distillation 
Evaporators Caustic Plants Lime Mud Filters 


Adopted by the Principal Soap and Candle Manufacturers of the 
United States, Canada, Europe, Mexico and Australia 






Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 






REVISED IMPORT DUTY. 


Prices for Apollinaris Water 
are forthwith reduced 
Fifty Cents per Case. 














**Paragon’’ Bleach and Deodorizer for Tallow, Grease, Oil 


BLEACHING PLANTS 
Works and Principal Office: AURORA, ILLINOIS 


SAN FRANCISCO: NEW YORK 
17th and Rhode Island Streets 81 Fulton Street 


Regd. Cable Addresses: ‘‘ EQRENTOD,’’ Aurora, Ill., and New York 
Codes used: A.B.C., 4th and 5th Editions, Lieber’s 


cw a: GUS CES. CRU. ES (EI 









WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 


FINEST IN QUALITY LARGEST IN VARIETY 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World 


“ELITE” 
COMBINATION 


The only first class ar- 
ticle for Ladies’ and Gents’ 
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“GILT EDGE” 


The only black dressing for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes 
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that positively contains ofl. . ay ra ies’ and Gents’ 
as. ox Calf,” “'V : 

Softens and preserves, Im- / : ey oad at Cina ae Kid z ms 

parts a beautiful luster. Lar-| § a 


The only polish en- 
dersed by the manufac- 
turers of “*Box Calf mol 


create: 5, Original Genuine 


itively nourishes and pre- 
serves leather and make _ it 
wear longer. 


Blacks and p. lishes. 


Per Gross, $24.00 


‘“‘Baby Elite’’ Combination 
10c. Size, per Gross, $10.00 


gest quantity. Finest 
quality. 

Its use saves time, labor and 
brushes, as it shines without 
brushing. 

Always ready to use. 


Per Gross, $24 
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DIRTY 
Canvas Shoes “French Gloss” 


made perfectly clean and A 3 cs 
white by using Whitte- For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Shoes 


Wie more 8 Quick 

ATG Ay 3) i White Compound. In Warranted superior to the best 
’ i liquid form, so can be quickly 1o-cent black dr’ssing in the 

and easily applied. Nowhite market (and put up handsomer) 

dust. Will not rub of. A with handsome threecolor litho- 

sponge in every package, so graphed cartons and wood caps 
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always ready for use. over corks. 
as Large size, per gross, 
Nh $21.00. Shines Without 
W Ten-cent size, per gross, Brushing 
$9.00. 


Per gross - $9.00 
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ALL kinos Ss CA 
BLACK SHOE 
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CKS,POLISH, 
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“DANDY” RUSSET 
COMBINATION 


For cleaning and pol- 
ishing all kiads of russet, 
tan or yellow colored 
boots and shoes. Large 
size, per gross, $24. 





Malted Milk 






“Star” Russet Combina- 
tion, 10 cent size, 


Per Gross. $9.00 





ee $ %9 

Per doz.,'4 lbs., 1.65 Bully Shine 
ae 2.75 A Waterproof Paste POLISH 
For 4 Ibs., 5 For all kinds of eee teas and old rubbers 

Blacks, polishes, softens and preserves. Contains oils 

Oz-Bie o¢ ane and ae to polish and pres ene the leather. Also ~~ S 

Brown same size and} jysset Bully Shine. Boxes open with a key. & 
prices. Large tin boxes, . - per gross, $9.00 


Order Whittemore’s Shoe Polishes if You Want the BEST 











cancellation allowed with a minimum charge 
of $1, except that the minimum charge on new 
cars listed at less than $1,500 shall be $0.50, 

Amounts insured at option of underwriters. 

Note.—Automobiles in the hands of dealers 
may be ‘written under the ordinary form of 
policy at rates provided for private pleasure 
cars subject to cancellation on a short rate 
basis only, except pro rata cancellation may 
be allowed when a new policy is issued on the 
same car. 

A reduction of $0.25 per $100 will be allowed 
for the elimination of theft and valued policy 
clauses, but in all cases the minimum charge 
of $1 and $0.50 shall apply as above indicated. 

Cars in hands of other than the original pur- 
chaser of the car when new shall in no case be 
insured for an amount in excess of the cost of 
same to the insured. 

In addition to the amount fixed by the limits, 
additional equipment may be insured for not 
exceeding $300 on cars in column A to H in- 
clusive; and $200 on any other cars by means 
of the following form of indorsement:— 

In consideration of an additional premium of 
Ga cvsssiseche the sum insured under this policy 
is increased to $............ to cover the value 
of additional equipment not furnished with 
the car by the manufacturer at its list price; 
all other terms and conditions remaining un- 
changed. 

Additional premium for this additional 
amount shall be charged for at the same rate 
as charged in the body of the policy. The rate 
on the policy to be computed without reference 
to this rider. 

[It is quite necessary for the insurer to 
have full information in regard to these 
different changes, as usually the fire in- 


surance agents are not thoroughly in- 
formed and will frequently make mis- 
takes on rates unintemtionally, which 


may be much higher than is necessary, it 
the applicant is not thoroughly informed. 

Undoubtedly the rates shown on this ex- 
hibit are too high and should be reduced 
very considerably. At the present time 
the cost of insuring automobiles is so 
high that many are carrying their own 
insurance. 

One excellent plan is to carry with each 
machine on a little bracket on the dash 
a Pyrene fire extinguisher, which will cost 
$7.50 with the bracket. It is only about 
a foot long and two inches in diameter 
and is very effective in case of back fire 
or ignition from gasoline. 

There is very little danger of theft in 
the case of commercial trucks; hence the 
theft clause can be omitted and save this 
expense. 

Trucks are so easily moved that they 
can be run out of the garage in case of a 
general fire in the building; hence with 
the Pyrene fire extinguisher on the ma- 
chire the greatest hazard is eliminated. 
The greatest risk comes from starting or 
running the machine, as then the sparks 
are usually formed. At such times gen- 
erally some one is with the machine and 
the Pyrene fire extinguisher can be used. 

The rating bureaus and the local board 
secretaries so far are not inspecting 
policies on automobiles; hence the only 
correction that will be made on the rate 
mace by the local agent is that of the 
home company, which is liable to correct 
mistakes only after the local agent makes 
his report to the home company, which 
may be some time after the insurance is 
placed. 

Eternal care and constant detailed at- 
tention of the individual is the absolute 
price of freedom from damage and harm 
from fire as well as from every misfor- 
tune happening to mankind. The Creator 
has given a wonderful and _ beautiful 
world to enjoy; but how it is marred and 
damaged, and what misery and misfor- 
tune is caused by the carelessness of hu- 
manity. 

SUMMARY. 

It is urged and recommended:— 

irst. That members give more atten- 
tion and care in answering the requests 
of the committee. 

Second. That all members, their fam- 
ilies amd associates use the greatest care 
to decrease the fire waste of the country, 
and join local and State fire prevention 
associations and use every effort to pre- 
vent the continued great loss of life and 
property in the United States. 

Third. That the N. W. D. A. join the 
National Fire Protection Association. | 

Fourth. That firms and_ corporations 
adopt more specific inspections in their 
places of business, , 

Fifth. That the incoming Committee on 
Fire Insurance join with representatives 
of water companies, insurance companies 
and manufacturers of sprinkler systems 
to secure, if possible, uniform charges for 
water for fire protection purposes. 

Sixth. That our members co-operate 
with insurance men and members of the 
State legislatures in an effort to secure 
uniform legislation in the several States 
that will be just and fair to all parties 
interested: also endeavor to secure legis- 
lation that will bring the reciprocal as- 
sociations under State supervision. 

Seventh. That our members investigate 
more carefully automobile insurance, with 
the endeavor to secure more equitable 
rates as well as greater security from 
loss. 5 
George W. Lattimer, Columbus, Ohio. 

Chairman. 
George W. Evans, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. G. Ahrens, Wilmington, N. C. 
Harry I. Fox, Wichita, Kan. * 
John W. Phillips, New Orleans, La. 
E. J. Hodge, Natchez, Miss. 
A. J. Tapping, Peoria, Ill. 
E. M. Ellis, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. T. Berry, Dallas, Tex. 
William Scott, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. M. Knox, Richmond, Va. 
Charles Empey, Ogden, Utah. 
J. H. Carnahan, Fort &mith, Ark._ 
P. H. Brickelmaier, New York City. 
William B. Strong, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Thomas E. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. A. Soiomons, Savannah, Ga. ‘ 
W. P. Reddington, San Francisco, Cal. 
Samnel Eichold, Mobile, Ala. 
Simon Loewy, Baltimore, Md. 
D. L. Harnish, Lancaster, Pa. _ 
A. J. Gignoux, Honolulu, Hawaii. | 
Committee. 


President Plaut:—Ever since Mr. 
Lattimer has been chairman of this 
committee, its reports have been one of 
the leading features of our meetings. 
It is surprising how much new and 
valuable information the committee 
brings after having so completely cov- 
ered the ground in preceding years. 
To-day’s report is no exception. It is 
so complete and covers the field so 
fully, it is so replete with valuable sug- 
gestions, that it is a landmark. I un- 
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derstand that insurance authorities all 
over the United States look upon the 
reports of this committee as of the ut- 
most value, and that they are being 
read and studied and extracts from 
them being copied in the press devoted 
to insurance matters. One of the most 
valuable adjuncts of our association is 
the Committee on Fire Insurance, and 
more especially since Mr. Lattimer has 
become its chairman, 

Your president is supposed to preside 
over your meetings and not to take 
part in discussions, but I shall depart 
from that rule in this instance. I have 
acted as chairman of the same commit- 
tee, and I have for three years been a 
member of the Committee on Fire In- 
surance of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, and the sub- 
ject is one very close to me, and with 
your permission I shall make some re- 
marks on what Mr. Lattimer has said. 

In regard to carbon disulphide, years 
ago we stopped sending it out in glass. 
We supplied it only in one-pound tins, 
and while that does not altogether re- 
move the danger, it reduces the risk. A 
tin can is not as apt to leak as a bottle 
is to break. 

About the tanks for automatic 
sprinklers which constitute one of the 
chief causes of expense in the installa- 
tion of the sprinkler system the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York is 
now engaged in a propaganda to have 
the old Croton aqueduct, where the 
water is delivered by gravity, convert- 
ed into a pressure system which would 
enable automatic sprinklers to be 
brought into all the buildings without 
the expense of the tank and without 
the necessity for strengthening the 
structure to put a tank holding five, 
ten or twelve thousand gallons of water 
on top of the roof. 

Under the plan proposed by the Mer- 
chants’ Association the pressure will be 
sufficient to enable sprinklers to be put 
in ten-story buildings without a storage 
tank, and if you gentlemen from other 
parts of the country will bear that in 
mind when they propose to change your 
water system, do not have a gravity 
system, but a pressure or pumping 
system, that will enable you to have 
the sprinkler systems put into any 
building with a reduction anywhere 
from 30 to 40 per cent. in the expense of 
installation. 

I was amused, as I always am, when 
I hear the expression, ‘spontaneous 
combustion.” Only twenty-five years 
ago Dr. Alsberg, the father of the pres- 
ent Chief Chemist of the Bureau of 
Agriculture, and a very prominent 
chemist himself, delivered an address 
before the New York College of Phar- 
macy on spontaneous combustion. His 
conclusion was that there is no such 
thing as spontaneous combustion, but 
that if you investigated fires, supposed 
to be caused thereby, down to the very 
last point, you will find a definite, con- 
crete cause for the fire, and eliminate 
that vague term, so popular from the 
standpoint of the insurance companies, 
“spontaneous combustion.” 

I think Mr. Lattimer hit the nail on 
the head when he referred to the sec- 
ond-hand bags which contain sulphur. 
Undoubtedly, if they were formerly 
used to hold sodium nitrate, if some of 
that remained in the bag that would 
account for the combustion, but the 
sulphur by itself, in the very nature of 
things, packed compactly, cannot ig- 
nite. 

I suppose that the suggestion I am 
now about to make is not new, wihch 
is that the water in the tanks would be 
prevented from freezing by the addi- 
tion of calcium chloride or glycerine, 
certainly by the addition of glycerine, 
but the expense would, perhaps, pre- 
clude that, but calcium chloride (to a 
great extent free from hydrochloric 
acid, that is a neutral salt) can be ob- 
tained, I think, for something like $50 
a ton, and if that were added to the 
water, it would certainly prevent the 
freezing. The question is whether cal- 
cium chloride is sufficiently stable not 
to set free hydrochloric acid in the 
course of time, and thereby injure the 
pipes, but it is well worth while look- 
ing into. 

George W. Lattimer:—Do you know 
of any practical use of it? 

President Plaut:—I do not know of its 
use, but think that a little practical ex- 
perimentation would prove it. 

George W. Lattimer:—The manufac- 
turers state that they do not know of 
any chloride of calcium which will do 
it definitely. Whether the pipes would 
be damaged by the free hydrochloric 
acid, that is an important question. 

H. A. Tapping:—Is it not a fact that 
the addition of calcium chloride to the 
water in the tank to prevent freezing 
is liable to clog the openings to the 


pipes and prevent the free flow of 
water? 
President Plaut:—It is so entirely 


hygroscophic that there is no danger of 
crystalization and thereby clogging the 
pipes. 

W. A. Hover:—That is developed in 
connection with automobile practice. It 
is generally discontinued on account of 
its corrosive influence. 

President Plaut:—You would have to 
get a neutral salt which would prob- 
ably mean a much more expensive ap- 
plication. 

The requirement of this Ohio Insur- 
ance Company in excluding mercurials 
originated from the fact that the first 
chemical expert employed by the Fire 
Department of New York was more 
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theoretical than practical and owing to 
the fact that some mercury salts are 
liable to ignite. The good old doctor 
included all mercurials, but allowel a 
quantity so large that one could stock 
calomel and mercury bichloride in suffi- 
ciently large quantities not to interfere 
with the conduct of the business. This 
illustrates how these errors spread, 
Others saw this in the New York regu- 
lation and at once assumed that all 
mercury preparations were highly in- 
flammable, 

The same applies to nitrates in 
general. Nitrates do not ignite readily, 
they will in combination with organic 
substances become dangerous, and 
nitrate of pyrites and nitrate of stron- 
tium and some others should be limit- 
ed as to quantities, but they have 
nitrate of bismuth in that schedule and 
have put it in because they saw it in 
the New York regulation. 

The Western Adjustment and In- 
spection Company, of which Mr. Latti- 
mer spoke, I know is a very well run 
institution, it is very fair to the in- 
sured and is looked upon to a great ex- 
tent as a sort of umpire in matters of 


dispute, and to any opinion they ex- 
press I presumably should attach 
great value to it. They stand very 
high. 


the value of uniform 
legislation is appreciated in several 
things and that is in food and drug 
matters and also in insurance matters. 
[I think it is one of the most important 
matters now before the public. We are 
forty-eight distinct and separate States, 
but we are one great nation, and it 
should be the aim of every administra- 
tive officer in whatever branch of the 
work he may be engaged to make 
effort to secure this uniformity of laws, 
and I believe I stated in my presi- 
dential address that every one of us in 
our respective States should work to 
that end. I do not know of anything 
of greater importance, 

Charles E. Potts:—My experience 
with the sprinkler system has been 
very satisfactory. We have put in a 
second tank in our building, with a 
capacity of from fifteen to seventeen 
thousand gallons of water, with a flat 
rate of $50 for the water. We also have 
the supervisory system and every mod- 
ern convenience that can be thought of. 

The inspectors of the New York 
Board of Underwriters call on us fre- 
quently and we, of course, carry out 
their wishes. 

What I desire to say more particular- 
ly is that in the last five years our in- 
surance of $250,000 in the New York 
Reciprocal Underwriters has not cost 
us a dollar. The dividends almost pay 
everything connected with our insur- 
ance. Our president is connected with 
the New York Reciprocal Underwriters 
and I desire to ask if under the new 
management of the company it is ex- 
pected that it will continue along the 
same successful lines as in the past. 

President Plaut:—The company is 
run absolutely by its Executive Com- 
mittee, now consisting of nine mem- 
bers. The Executive Committee is su- 
preme and the company is as well man- 
aged and its funds as safely handled 
as it was in the time Mr. Waters was 
alive. 

W. A. 
remarks, 


It seems that 


Hover:—Supplementing your 
Mr. President, on the use of 
carbon disulphide by the wholesale 
drug trade, you properly stated that 
the lesson to be learned by that portion 
of Mr. Lattimers report referring to 
that item is that in all cases metal 
containers should be used down to the 
one pound package. In the West the 
item is of considerable interest and T 
would commend to the attention of 
those wholesalers who are using carbon 
disulphide in considerable quantities 
the use of the Bowser tank for the 
purpose of storage. You will find that 
will afford you the greatest safety that 
ean be had from any avpliance in con- 
nection with the handling of carbon di- 
sulphide. 

T find it has been the exverience of 
some of the large chemical houses that 
the storage of carbon disulphide in 
drums and the filling uv of containers 
out of these drums is in and of itself 
a dangerous operation and that dis- 
astrous fires have resulted from the 
use of drums for storage and the filling 
of containers out of these drums. The 
installation of Bowser tanks. if pos- 
sible, should be outside of the walls 
of the building. If you have shipving 
platforms the tank can be placed on 
the shipping platform and the pump it- 
self can be enclosed by a pumn house. 
Carry no stock on hand, but when the 
order is received, fill the package dt- 
rect from the tank through the me- 
dium of the pump. 


Dr. William J. Schieffelin:—How do 
vou know that fire is caused from 


friction? 
W. A. Hover:—We only know the re- 
port of the laboratory employe who 
was the sole occupant of the laboratory 
at the time the accident happened, 
which was referred to in the report 
of the committee. She is a very care- 
ful woman. The most thorough ques- 
tioning failed to develop any other 
source. 
W. E. Greiner:—Did that 
occur in warm weather? 
W. A. Hover:—No. sir; in the month 
of October, the weather was not warm. 
Dr. Schieffelin:—Was there any igni- 
tion? 
W. -. 


explosion 


Hover:—My attention was 


afterwards called to the statement of a 
large chemical house, Merck & Co., 
that in filling containers from a tank 
the carbon disulphide being of a very 
low specific gravity, a current of air 
took the fumes along the floor, and at 
a point some considerable distance 
from the containers, these fumes were 
ignited, how, no one knew, except it 
was presumed that it was done by 
some electric induction, or something 
of that kind, and the current of air 
carried the fumes or vapor which were 
afire right up to the mouth of the tank, 
causing an explosion, which shows the 
possibilities of danger in handling that 
particular item. These fumes came in 
contact with no open flames. We sub- 
sequently had an experience in the 
filling of containers outside in the open 
air, ignition resulting, so far as we 
could learn, from the friction of pour- 
ing the acid from a tank through a 
metal pump into the container that 
we were trying to fill. 

The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
also reported a fire, a quite disastrous 
fire, too, in which some employes were 
badly burned, caused by the use of the 
molassas gate in drawing off carbon 
disulphide from a drum. The closing 
of that molassas gate was sufficient to 
ignite the carbon disulphide because of 
the pressure exerted. 

Donald McKesson:—Another article 
which requires great care in handling 
is peroxide of barium. The new rail- 
road regulations are to handle it only 
in steel drums, which should have been 
made long ago. It is an article which, 
When it goes off, no one knows how 
it started, because the traces of the 
barrel are wiped out. I suggest that 
any of the members who are handling 
it should see that it is properly stored 
in a steel drum, and that this drum, if 
possible, be placed on a concrete plat- 
form, or put in some place where, if 
it blows up, no serious damage will be 
done. There is no chance of putting 
out the fire after it once becomes ig- 
nited. 

The matter of a non-freezing mixture 
is very important. We have a number 
of warehouses. not heated, and we 
have to use the dry pire system, and 
the dry pipe systems cost twice as 
much as the wet pipe systems. It 
would be a great advantage if some 
one could find some non-freezing mix- 
ture which could be used in the pipes. 

Benjamin A. Jackson:—I ask Mr. 
Lattimer why it is, where they have 
the tanks, and they have so much 
trouble with the excessive charges, 
they do not use the dry pipe system? 
Is it because the water is not under a 
pressure system in that city? We use 
the dry pipe system at our place. The 
minute the sprinkler head goes off, al- 
most instantaneously the water bub- 
bles. I cannot understand why they 
use the tanks and have these high 
charges to contend with. 

George W. Lattimer:—Do I under- 
stand that this question is regarding 
the charge for sprinkler heads? 


Benjamin A. Jackson:—No, why don’t 
you use the dry system instead of us- 
ing the tanks? Where you have the 
water, the charge is because they are 
sure you will use the water for other 
purposes than fire. 


George W. Lattimer:—It is not a uni- 
form charge. There are only a few of 
our members who suffer under that ex- 
cessive charge. I hardly think there is 
enough in that particular item to make 
very much trouble. The wet system is 
generally considered the better system 
because of quicker action. There is a 
constant pressure of seventy-five to 
one hundred pounds on each sprinkler 
head, and it is my understanding, in 
talking with automatic sprinkler 
manufacturers, they much prefer the 
wet system, because you have pressure 
there constantly which gives quicker 
action than the dry system. That is 
shown, I think, because the insurance 
companies charge a higher rate for 
the dry system over the wet system, 
because of the slower action and the 
greater hazard in the former case. 


Cc. Mahlon Kline:—In regard to car- 
bon disulphide, I had a talk with one 
of the representatives of the Barrett 
Manufacturing Company about carbon 
disulphide a short time ago, and he in- 
formed me in filling their containers 
they have to see to it that the contain- 
er is about the same temperature as 
the liquid that is going to be poured 
into it. He said if the warm liquid is 
poured into a cold container, or the 
cold liquid is poured into a warm con- 
tainer, either way, there is a sufficient 
change in the electrical status of the 
liquid to ignite the carbon disulphide. 
That shows what a sensitive liquid it 
is 

With reference to freezing in the 
tanks, I cannot understand why there 
is not more trouble from these tanks. 
I think it was the year before last that 
there was a fire in our city that was 
written up in the Philadelphia papers, 
and one of the reasons the fire gained 
considerable headway was that the 
tanks were frozen, and because of that 
the merchants of Philadelphia who had 
sprinkler systems installed began to 
inquire what care was being taken of 
their tanks. I investigated our tanks 
and found that their care was left with 
the fireman entirely. The fireman in 
our case, in addition to going through 
his regular tests which are required of 
the firemen who have charge of the 
sprinkler tanks, in cold weather blew 
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steam into the tank at a certain period 


in the morning, and, as a rule, he 
climbed the ladder laboriously to the 
top of the tank and looked to see 
whether the liquid was in proper con- 
dition. When you think of what the 
average man is like, and consider the 


number of sprinkler tanks there are, it 
would seem to be that there are many 
tanks which must be frozen at certain 
times during the winter. If you have a 
careless fireman there is a constant 


source of danger. 


President Plaut:—TI think we will do 
better if we stop selling carbon disul- 
phide The profit in its sale is very 
small, and, in my opinion, it is the most 
dangerous article we handle. I think 
we should consider this matter from 
the standpoint that it would be wiser 


for us not to handle carbon disulphide. 
Our regular retail trade, the druggists, 
do not require it. It is only used as a 
solvent, and IT think it would be to our 
advantage not to handle it. 

W. A. Hover I would like to correct 
your impression, Mr. President, in re- 
gard to the use of carbon disulphide in 


the Western territory. There is very 
little of it used in our section as a sol- 
vent. It is used in the agricultural dis- 


tricts by the farmers and ranchmen for 
the destruction of the prairie dog and 
like devastating animals, and it has a 
large economic use. I tihnk it would be 
impossible for the Western wholesaler 
to eliminate the article, by reason of 
its economic use. There is a large de- 
mand for it. 

John T. Kennedy :—About a month ago 
we received a shipment of peroxide of 
barium from an Eastern house. The 
goods were returned, and when they 
got to Buffalo in handling them on the 


dock, they rolled one of the barrels 
somewhat roughly, and some of the 
peroxide of barium sifted out on the 


floor, and in rolling the barrel over this 
place it ignited and burned up the en- 
tire station. We put in a claim to the 
company for the loss, but they abso- 
lutely refused to pay it because we had 
not attached the usual yellow label, 
and, in fact, we got into a good deal of 
trouble over it. Then the matter went 
into the hands of the government, and 
they took it up with us, and wanted to 
prosecute us for not following the usual 
regulations. We had a good deal of 
correspondence back and forth, and we 
finally settled it, and we now carry the 
peroxide of barium on the outside of 
our house on a stone platform so as to 
prevent any possible recurrence of that 
experience, 

John W. Durr:—Referring to carbon 
disulphide, I hope there are brains 
enough in this organization to dis@over 
a non-explosive substitute for that arti- 
cle, which is so commonly used, agri- 
culturally, as well as for the destruc- 
tion of prairie dogs, etc. Our State en- 
tomologist recommended to the farmers 
of the State the use of carbon disul- 
phide for the destruction of the weevil, 
not the boll weevil. I have a customer 
who is one of our most successful 
planters, a man weighing about 250 
pounds, and he bought fifty pounds of 
carbon disulphide. He had about 1,200 
bushels of corn he wished to save. Ina 
few days he dropped into the store and 
in a droll sort of way said, “Mr. Durr, I 
something 


would like you to tell me 
about carbon disulphide.”” ‘“‘What do 
you want to know?” “I want to know 


about its explosiveness.’ “TI can assure 
you it is very explosive. I have been 
told that it will explode sometimes by 


the friction that is created by pouring 
it from one vessel into another.” He 
said, “It is explosive, all right. I used 


forty pounds in my corn bin the other 


day.” “How did you use it?’ pais | 
poured it into a pail and put a negro 
in there to flirt it over the corn. I got 


out and closed the door. I just closed 
the hasp on the door when there was a 
terrific rumbling. The next moment 
that door was blown down, and the ex- 


plosion threw me about fifty feet out 
to one side, and T laid there uncon- 
scious for thirty minutes. When I re- 
covered I found by corn bin in flames 
and I suffered a loss of about $400. The 
newspaper reporter came to me to get 


some information regarding the place 
from which I purchased the carbon di- 
sulphide. I told him that was not ma- 
terial, it was carbon disulphide, noth- 
ing more or less, and that besides I did 
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not care to see a cartoon of myself sail- 
ing through the air with two negroes 
hanging around my neck.” 

W. E. Greiner:—I wish to emphasize 
the value of the report which Mr. Lat- 
timer has made as chairman of the 
Committee on Fire Insurance. I wish 
to urge those members who may not 
be in the habit of reading the pro- 
ceedings of our meetings carefully, to 
so in this case, and follow the 
uggestions made by our committee. 
If they do the committee will each 
year have a decreasing number of 
fires to record. 

I wish also to coneur in the tate- 
ments of Mr. Hover and Mr. Durr 
as to the use of carbon disulphide in 
the agricultural districts It is a very 
large item. 

Lynn Fort:—Mr 


] 
do 


so 


Lattimer suggests 
that we keep in touch with the Un- 
derwriters’ Association, and in my 
opinion that is a splendid suggestion. 


My experience has been if we go to 
the proper authorities thye will be very 
glad to go over your building, look 
it over carefully, and make certain 
suggestions that would benefit your 
risk, and make it a better risk, and 
I have known of certain instances 
where the inspector had made minor 
changes that very materially reduced 


the insurance rate. 


. think the suggestion along that 
line is very good, and every man ecar- 
rying insurance would do well to get 
in close touch with the Underwriters’ 
Association. If they have a man 
available they will be glad to immedi- 
ately send him to your building, to 
look it over and make such recom- 
mendations as could be applied with 
reasonable expense. I think many of 
the members could materially reduce 
their insurance rate in that way. 

As to the tanks, while the gravity 
tank is much less trouble and less ex- 
pensive than the pressure tank—it 


takes 
the 

right 
if properly 


a great deal of trouble to keep 
presure tank pumped up to the 

pressure—still the pressure tank, 
handled, very largely ob- 
viates the trouble from freezing. We 
have a pressure tank in the basement 
of our six-story building, and we carry 
a pressure as high as one hundred and 


fifty pounds. You can place that 
pressure tank either on top of the 
building, in the basement, or in any 
part of the building, and that would 
very largely obviate the trouble you 
have with freezing tanks. Still, it is 
more expensive to take care of than 


the gravity tank. 

George W. Lattimer:—The New York 
city underwriters require both pres- 
sure and gravity. 

Lynn Fort:—The Southeastern under- 
writers require only one, that is the 
city pressure, so by having it, not on 
top of the building, but locating it in 
some convenient part of the building, 
you will largely obviate the freezing. 

Charles S. Martin:—A custom which 
I do not claim to have originated, but 
which came to me after reading the re- 


ports of our committee on this sub- 
ject, which may be of some value be- 
cause I have been very much com- 


plimented upon it by the insurance un- 
derwriters, is this:— 

We come to these meetings and hear 
these valuable reports, make certain 
notes, carry them home and talk them 
over with one or two of our heads of 
departments, and then possbily change 
these heads of departments and then 


zo on in the same old way. The in- 
structions which have been given are 
forgotten. 

I made a list of certain important 


points as regards the condition of our 
premises. I think there are some forty 
different entries, as to the condition 
of the tank and then all the way down 
the line, as to the condition of the 
electrical appliances in each particular 
room, ete., and every Saturday after- 
noon an employe especially designated 
for that purpose fills in the answers 
to every one of these queries, showing 
the condition of the appliances in ques- 
tion. Every Monday morning that is 
put on my desk. I believe it enables 
the manager of the house to keep in 
very close touch with the condition of 
his premises, which is very valuable. 
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We go so far as to notice if a window 


pane is out in any part of the house. 
I make this statement because our 
plan has been very much commented 


upon favorably by the inspectors of the 
underwriters. 

I feel very grateful to this commit- 
tee. A report made by the committee 
some six or seven years ago resulted 
in my taking steps which reduced my 
fire insurance from $2.75 to forty cents. 

Lucien B. Hall:—I inquire of Mr. 
Lattimer why in some cities they re- 
quire a pressure tank on the roof, and 
not in others. We are required to have 
both tanks on the roof, the pressure 
tank and the gravity tank. Mr. Fort’s 
intimation is the first I had that any- 





one could get along with simply a 
pressure tank. 

W. A. Hover;—I am a member of 
the Reciprocal Underwriters and have 


been for many years. There is no such 
regulation as Mr. Hall rcfers to. A 
pressure tank together with an outside 


connection, giving you the benefit of 
the pressure in the city mains, is all 
that is required by the Reciprocal Un- 


derwriters. We simply have the pres- 
sure tanks with the outside connection, 
a six-inch main running from the city 


main te supply the sprinkled equip- 
ment. These two connections are all 
that are required by the Reciprocal 
Underwriters. 


W. Lattimer:—Of course, a 
great many different conditions of con- 
nections obtain. In some cases there is 
a full-sized high pressure line direct 
from the city service iato the building, 
and in addition to that a tank. Gene- 
rally I have found, with either one or 
the other, a gravity tank or a pressure 


George 


tank, they would require a line direct 
from the city service right into the 
tank. In many cases they also have a 
steamer Connection on the outside so 
that the city steamer can be attached 
to that, and connect a pump at once 
from the city service direct into vour 
tank so as to keep up the pressure 


either in the gravity tank or pressure 
tank, but, of course, each city has a 
great many ordinances which are gov- 
erned by individual ideas of some sgso- 
called experts in the city councils and 
fire departments and things of that 
sort. They vary decidedly in the dif- 
ferent cities. I have had a great deal 
of correspondence in that regard. The 
city of Philadelphia, as referred to in 
my report, is utilizing about as many 
suggestions in different ways as any 
city I know of at the present time. Of 
course, in the largest cities it is neces- 
sary for them to have inany specific 
regulations which do not apply to the 
smaller cities, so that every city has its 
own peculiar regulations. They are not 
controlled entirely by insurance com- 
panies 

The laboratory at Chicago, I think, is 


making for uniform conditions more 
than any other influence. They will 
send an expert to any city—you all 


know that—and make a detail study of 
each city. They will take the report of 
the Chamber of Commerce or the City 
Council, or anything of that sort, and 
take into consideration all the condl- 
tions existing in the city, and will sug- 
gest improvements whiecn will put that 
city in a different grad. The city of 
Indianapolis reduced its fire hazard 
the sug- 


very decidedly by following 
gestions of an expert engineer, but as 


I have said, the conditions in each city 
will vary and have to be dealt with 
separately. 

President Plaut:—I can answer Mr. 


Hall's question in one sentence—wnere 
the pressure in the city mains is suffi- 
cient to carry the water to the top of 
the building no gravity tank is re- 
quired as a rule. In New York city 
the pressure in Manhattan is not suffi- 
cient to carry the water from. the 
mains higher than the third story. 
Therefcre we require a gravity tank 
Probably the same conditions exist in 
Cleveland. 

A. H. Van Corder:—I 
our Board of Underwriters 
claim that it was necessary for us to 
have a gravity tank of large dimen- 
sions in addition to our pressure tank, 


recollect that 
made a 


because they had discovered that in 
case of a general confizgration§ the 
pressure of the city mains was so re- 








duced by the demands for water to 
supply the fire engines ti.at we would 
not get sufficient water from our pres- 
sure tank to give us fire protection. 
Donald McKesson:—There is one 
point which Mr. Martin brought up 
which is very important. He said that 
you give instructions to the heads of 
departments and the heads of depart- 
ments change. We had a good deal of 
trouble with that. During the last few 
years I have adopted the system of 
making all orders to the heads of de- 
partments in writing, and filing rupli- 
cates of these orders. When the head 
of the department is changed a com- 
plete file of the orders is given to the 
new head of department and he is held 
responsible for everything in that line. 


John W. Durr:—Is it customary for 
the cities to put a tax upon the fire 
extinguisher heads? Have you heard 


of such a thing? 

President Plaut:—I 
of such a thing. 

George W. Lattimer:—i have not, 

John W. Durr:—Our old city has been 
called a oack number (Montgomery, 
Ala.), but they must be up to date in 
this respect. The State, city and coun- 
ty tax amounts to $2.40, bui the assess- 
ment really is made upon the basis of 
35 per cent. of actual values, which re- 
duces the total tax to seven-eighths of 
one per cent. instead of $2.40. There 
is some trouble somewhere in the way 
of raising sufficient revenue to carry on 
the government, and in seeking some- 
thing from which they could derive 
some revenue they actually put a tax 
on every fire extinguisher head in our 
city, the very thing which is inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of protecting the 
city against loss. They are trying to 
kill the goose that laid the golden 
egg. I do not know whetler it is cus- 
tomary to do this or aot, or whether 
we are an exception. [ ask the ques- 
tion the purpose of securing in- 
formation in order to be able to go 
back to our City Council with an argu- 
ment to the effect that our city is soli- 
tary and alone in that tax. 


aave never heard 


for 


Samuel Eichold:—We pay that same 
tax in Mobile. 


Plaut:If there is no further 
discussion the report of the Committee 
on Fire Insurance will take the usual 
course and go to the Board of Control. 

Mr. Bradley, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, has a supplemental 
report to make. 

R. H. Bredley:—I would like to add 
the name of Frank A. Dillingham, of 
Cincinnati, to the list 9f applicants for 
associate membership. 

President Plaut:—If there is no further 
usual course. 

(The second vice-president, Mr. John 
A. Gallagher, of Kansas City, in the 
chair.) 

Chairman Gallagher:—We will now 
have the report of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods, of which Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Ritchey, of New York, is the 
chairman. 

Mr. Ritchey 
Report of Committee on Proprietary 


President 


presented the report 


Goods. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:—Recent advices received by this 


committee from various sections of the 
country indicate that the volume of busi- 
ness in the wholesale drug trade has been 
practically normal during the past year 
We are informed that in some sections 
there has been an increase as compared 
with the previous year. 

It was predicted at 
that the Presidential election in Novem- 
ber, 1912, would not cause much distur- 
bance of business, no matter which party 
should win. This appears to have been 
true. notwithstanding the fact that the 
election brought about the complete over- 


our last meeting 


throw of the party then in power, and 
the further fact that a new tariff law 
was enacted on October 3 as the result of 
a long extra session of Congress, which 
commenced April 7. 

It was generally understood that the 
tariff would be revised downward, an 
this anticipation prevented a great deal 
of the apprehension which usually pre- 


vails among business men when Congress 
is engaged in revising the tariff, al- 
though it was natural that there should 
be a disposition to buy mainly for imme- 


diate needs until the tariff question was 
finally settled. 
It is hoped and believed that the pro- 


gressive merchants and manufacturers 
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of the United States will soon be able 
to adapt themselves and their business 
to the many changes made by the new 
tariff law. 

We trust that the proposed reform in 
currency legislation will also be accom- 
plished in a manner which will be fair 
and satisfactory to all the important 1n- 
tersts concerned. 

Although there is a considerable short- 
age in the yield of corn and cotton as 
compared with last year, the crops of the 
other great staples are reported to be un- 
usually large, and there appears to be 
good reason for hoping that there will 
be no diminution in the volume of busi- 
ness during the coming year. 

Owing to the fact that proprietary 
g00ds constitute such a large proportion 
of the wholesale drug business, it is es- 
sential that the manufacturers of such 
articles should allow the jobber an ade- 
quate compensation for his services as 
distributor. According to the statistics 
gathered four years ago by our Commit- 
tee on Credits and Collections, and pub- 
lished in the annual proceedings for 1909, 
more than half of the total sales of the 
average wholesale druggist consists of 
proprietary articles, the exact proportion 
being 53.7 per cent. These statistics show 
that the actual cost of conducting the 
wholesale drug business is 12.85 per cent. 
on the total sales. The jobber should 
therefore receive from the proprietor not 
less than 15 per cent. discount to insure 
him a slight margin over the cost of do- 
ing business. 

We are pleased that so many proprie- 
tors have recognized in past years the 
justice of the jobber’s request for ade- 
quate compensation. There are now com- 
paratively few of the leading proprietors 
whose wholesale discount is not satisfac- 


tory, and for this reason the list cf 
those who have granted increases since 
our last meeting is quite short. Their 


names and present best discounts are as 
follows:— 


Rumford Chemical Works, 
10, 5 and 2 per cent. 


Providence, R. I.; 


Peruna Company, Columbus, Ohio; 10 and 5 
per cent. for 100 cases and 10, 5 and 2 per 
cent. for carloads. 


Prickly Ash Bitters Company, St. 
10 and 5 per cent. 
Hall & Ruckel, 
cent. 

H. E. Bucklen & Co., St. Louis, 
5 per cent, 

Park & Tilford, New 
goods, 10 and 5 per cent, 

Roger & Gallet, New York; 15 and 1 per cent. 

Crement Company, Fayetteville, Tenn.; 
15 and 5 per cent. 

Dextrose Food Company, 
Va.; 15 and 2 per cent. 

Samuels Chemical Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 15 and 1 per cent. 

John J. Fulton Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.; 10 and 5 per cent., effective January 
1, 1914. 


Louis, Md.; 


New York; 10, 5 and 2 per 


Mo.; 10 and 


York; on Houbigant’s 


Richmond, 


Root Juice Medicine’ Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; 15 and 2 per cent. 
Cawthon & Coieman Company, Selma, 


Ala.; 15 and 45 per cent. 

The foregoing list may not be complete 
because other proprietors may have in- 
creased their wholesale discounts with- 
out the knowledge of this committee. 

Some months ago a proprietor under- 
took to reduce his wholesale discount 
from 10 and 5 per cent., to 10 and 2 per 
cent., and his action naturally elicited so 
many protests trom wholesale druggists 
throughout the United States that he not 
only receded from his position, but made 
his discount 2 per cent. greater than it 
formerly was. 

Recently another proprietor announced 
that his best discount would be reduced 
from 10 and 5 per cent. to 10 and 3 per 
cent. because he proposed to spend a 
large sum for advertising his products. 
We are glad to say that he promptly re- 
stored his discount to 10 and 5 per cent. 
after many drug jobbers in all sections of 
the country had expressed themselves tu 
him against the proposed reduction. 

It is gratifying that both of these pro- 
prietors were convinced that it would not 
be just to make their discounts so low 
that the jobber would have practically 
nothing left for handling their goods after 
deducting the heavy cost of transacting 
his business. 

We know that the members of the 
wholesale drug trade are grateful to the 
manufacturers who have increased their 
discounts and to all others who allow 
the jobbers satisfactory compensation for 
distributing their goods. There is no 
questicn that the manufacturer benefits 
himself by allowing sufficient remunera- 
tion to the jobbers, who naturally takes a 
deeper interest in goods on which he 
makes a profit. He is careful to carry 
a complete stock of such goods and give 
them the thorough distribution which is 
essential to secure successful results from 
advertising. 

We earnestly hope that the few remain- 
ing proprietors of important goods whose 
discount is now inadequate will soon real- 
ize the justice of increasing it to the de- 
sired 15 per cent., in order that their 
wholesale distributors may be assured a 
very small and reasonable profit over the 
actual cost of conducting the wholesale 
drug business. Such cost is bound to 
grow because the number of proprietary 
articles. is constantly increasing, while at 
the same time the retailer’s average 
order is decreasing, as pointed out in the 
committee’s report a year ago, when we 
quoted the figures compiled by Mr. W. A. 
Hover, showing that the number of pro- 
prietary articles handled by the drug 
jobber had increased in twenty (20) years 
since 1892 from 7,750 to 30,441. We also 
quoted Mr, Hover’s statement that in his 
own house the sales of 1-6 and 1-12 dozen 
lots amounted to 21 per cent. of his total 
business in proprietary goods in 1886 and 
1888, while the proportion of such sales in 
1896 had increased to 30 per cent., and 
in 1912 it jumped up to 48 per cent. 

Mr. Hover, who is a member of this 
committee, recently made an investigation 


of the sales by wholesale druggists in 
the Central West of a well known pro- 
prietary article enjoying a general de- 


mand considerably above the average, 
and the result furnished a startling il- 
lustration of the tremendous increase in 
the proportion of sales of small fractional 
quantities of proprietary goods. We 
quote Mr, Hoveér’s statement as follows:— 

This compilation is based upon sales made 
during the month of August, 1913, by nineteen 
wholesale drug houses located at the following 
points, namely:—-Denver Colo.; Wichita, Kan.; 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo.; Omaha, 
Iowa; Mil- 


Neb.: Burlington and Des Moines, 
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waukee, Wis.; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Toledo, Ohio; Grand Rapids and Detroit, 
Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
Chicago, Ill. It is based upon 831 sales, which 
represented the distribution of 900 packages 
only. These 900 packages were distributed as 
follows:—Three hundred and sixty-four (or 40 
per cent.) were one-twelfth, 240 (or 27 per 
cent..) were one-sixth, 241 (or 27 per cent.) 
were one-fourth, thirteen (or 1.4 per cent.) 
were one-third, thirty-seven (or 4 per cent.) 
were one-half, five (or 0.5 of 1 per cent. only) 
were in dozen lots. 

The one-twelfths, one-sixths 
represent 94 per cent., the one-twelfths and 
one-sixths alone 67 per cent., and the balance 
of all other sizes 6 per cent. only. 

The ‘above is a type and fairly 
the distribution by the wholesale druggist of 
articles of a proprietary character. This con- 
distion and the character of service rendered by 


and one-fourths 


represents 





the wholesale dru st are not well known or 
generally understood by the manufacturer. The 
jobber is to-day performing a service which 


the manufacturer cannot render for himself, 
and which cannot be accomplished by any other 
existing organized branch of business. The 
wholesale grocer has neither the organization, 
equipment nor disposition to distribute goods 


in the manner in which they are distributed 
by the wholesale druggist, and, should the 
wholesale grocer ever undertake to distribute 
as the jobbing druggist is now doing, his per- 
centage cost of doing business will correspond 
ingly increase and he must, perforce, expect 
the same compensation that is being requested 


by the wholesale druggist, 

The jobbing druggist is an indispensable 
factor and cannot be ignored by the manufac 
turer of proprietary medicines. Therefore, the 
position taken by the wholesale druggists 
that in performing this service they are entitled 
to such compensation as will enable them to 
render such service without and in addi 


loss, 





tion thereto a reasonable margin of profit is 
unansw ible and should without question be 
recognized |by every fair-minded proprietor. 


The jobber is necessarily a distributor. It is 
not within his province or duty to create a de 
mand for this class of merchandise. He per- 
forms his full function when he supplies, with- 
out delay, a demand which the manufacturer 
has created He is not, therefore, in position 
to ask for compensation on the theory that 
he can and will create for the manufacturer a 
demand for the manufacturer’s goods, but the 
jobber’s demand for compensation must be 
based entirely upon the actual service rendered 

As the average cost of doing business is 
nearly 13 per cent., the manufacturer who in- 
sists upon the above service being rendered 
for less than 15 per cent. is not ‘acting fairly 
with either his distributor or his fellow man- 
ufacturers who recognize the value of the 
service rendered by the wholesale druggist. 
Such a manufacturer’s position is untenable, 
indefensible and cannot permanently endure. 

The argument advanced by certain proprie- 
tors that the jobber is not able to retain the 
allowance which he receives is answered in 
the main by the statement that where con 
cessions are made they are made for the pur- 
pose of enabling the distributor to handle the 
manufacturer's gocds in round lots and in 
original packages, and such concessions are not 
made where the distribution applies to the 
conditions which generally prevail. In other 
words, no jobber would think of undertaking 
to distribute in one-twelfths, one-sixths and 
one-fourths and receive therefor compensation 
less than that represented by the manufac- 
turer’s trade and cash discounts. 

We earnestly commend Mr. Hover's re- 
marks and these statistics to the careful 
consideration of every proprietor. ihe 
figures covering 831 sales, representing 
only 9”) packages, are most impressive 
and should convince all manufacturers 
to proprietary articles that the services ol 
the wholesale druggist are extremely 
valuable to them. 

In this connection we present the fol 
lowing quotation from a letter written by 
another member of this committee:— 

We view with considerable anxiety the con- 
tinued increase in cost of conducting the 
wholesale drug business due largely to in 
creased expenses on account of national and 
State regulations, with increased cost of labor 
and supplies, while the gross profits have not 
been proportionately increased, the result being 


that our net profits are smaller on a business 
larger than any previous year. . 
Other wholesale druggists are having 


experiences similar to the above, and it 
is becoming daily a more serious problem 
to keep pace with the expense account. 

Over-solicitation of trade is undoubtedly 
one of the principal causes of the in- 
creasing cost of conducting the wholesale 
drug business. This important question is 
receiving the attention of our Committee 
on Credits and Collections, and of the 
Committee on Commercial Travelers and 
Selling Methods. If some practical plan 
could be devised by which the solicitation 
of orders by traveling salesmen could be 
largely reduced, it would be a great ben- 
efit to jobbers generally. This problem is 
one of the most difficult that ever con- 
fronted the wholesale drug trade, but 
there ought to be some solution of it, and 
there must be if the jobber expects to 
reduce or even check his steadily growing 
expense account. We recommend that 
this matter receive the careful considera- 
tion of our members at this meeting, al- 
though it is not likely that anything can 
be accomplished except by the jobbers in 
each locality. 

Each year witnesses the appearance of 
a great many new proprietary medicines 
on the market, and the past year has 
been no exception to the rule. It is now 
a quite general practice among wholesale 
druggists to accept such goods only upon 
consignment and at a discount of not less 


than 15 per cent. Sometimes an even 
greater discount is obtained, and it is 
usual for the consignment arrangement 


to continue for a year. In some instances 
the first shipment is consigned to be paid 
for in twelve (12) months from the date 
of the invoice. In other instances all the 
shipments for one year are consigned and 
paid for as each consignment is sold, or 
payments are made on partial sales at 
the manufacturer’s request. This method 
of handling new preparations is not only 
fair, but absolutely necessary for the 
protection of the jobber, who would fre- 
quently be a heavy loser if these goods 
were not consigned, because it often hap- 
pens that the demand for some of these 
preparations ceases rather abruptly when 
the advertising stops or is not effective. 
This causes the retailer to return con- 
siderable quantities of such goods to the 
jobber, who is compelled to allow credit 


for them. In many cases the financial 
responsibility of the manufacturer has 
either disappeared or is seriously im- 


paired, the result being that the whole- 
saler’s losses would be greatly increased 
if the goods were not consigned. 

In our report last year we referred at 
considerable length to the practice of 
some proprietors who furnish free goods 
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to retailers with certain quantitics of 
their preparations. These quantities are 
usually small enough to tempt the re- 
tailer to make a purchase in order to ob- 
tain the free goods, and when the value 
of the latter is taken into consideration, 
the retailer often pays less than the 
manufacturer’s best price to the whole- 
saler. The retailer is thus placed in a 
position to sell the goods below the pro- 
prietor’s wholesale prices and still have 
a profit left. Frequently the retailer 
turns over the entire lot to “‘scalpers,”’ 
who sell the goods in utter disregard of 
the manufacturer’s wholesale prices. They 





not only demoralize the market and 
make it impossible for wholesale drug- 
gists to sell at the manufacturer's list 


prices, but often they can and do sell the 
goods below the manufacturer’s best price 


to the wholesale trade. It is a pity that 
the manufacturers do not realize how 
badly they are fleeced by unscrupulous 


dealers who take advantage of their free 
goods offers. Some of them are so clever 
that they make a good living by handling 
almost exclusively those preparations on 
which bonus offers are made. As a rule, 
the manufacturers derive no benefit what- 
ever from their free goods, but on the 
contrary, their business is positively in- 
jured, and so is that of the wholesale 
druggist. 

We recommend that the association re- 
affirm the resolution adopted last year 
upon the subject of free goods, also the 
sales by manufacturers to retailers and 
trade, and the one protesting against 
one requesting not less than 15 per cent. 








on proprietary goods for the wholesale 
“buying clubs’’ upon jobber’s terms. 
While there are and have been for 
some years a considerable number of 


buying clubs among the retail druggists in 
various cities, our observation is that 
there have been no new clubs of any 
consequence started during the past year. 
3uying clubs are beginning to learn from 
experience that if they should undertake 
to carry anything like a complete stock 
of goods, such as the whoplesale drug- 
gist carries, and supply their members 
with all their wants, the cost of conduct- 
ing the business would soon be equal to 
that of a regular wholesale drug house. 

It is difficult to understand how the 
proprietor can ignore his own jnterest by 
selling combinations of retailers upon 
jobber’s terms, when some of these or- 
ganizations make their own preparations, 
which their members sell in place of the 
original manufacturer’s goods whenever 
they can persuade their customers to take 
them. It is very unjust to the jobber for 
the manufacturer to sell direct to retail- 
ers or buying clubs upon jobber’s terms 
and leave the jobber to fill the small or- 
ders on which he makes little or no profit 
after deducting the heavy expense of con- 
ducting business. These small orders are 
constantly decreasing in size, as shown 
by the statistics previously mentioned. 
It is well to repeat here what we said in 
our report a year ago, that the wholesale 
discount is not and should not be con- 
sidered as an allowance for the purchase 
of a large quantity by any one who can 
pay for it, regardless of the kind of 
dealer he is. It should be granted only 
to the jobber as compensation for his 
services in distributing the manufactur- 
er’s products and collecting the bills for 
him. The proprietor gains nothing what- 
ever by selling to retailers and buying 
clubs upon jobber’s terms, because they 
perform no real service as distributors. 
The buying clubs are located in congested 
trade centers, which are served by the 
local wholesale druggists, who can and 
do distribute goods completely and satis- 
factorily, thus rendering the buying clubs 
useless to the manufacturers as distrib- 
uting agents. 

The jobber is absolutely indispensable 
to the manufacturer because he provides 
the most thorough and economical meth- 
od of distribution. If the manufacturer 
were compelled to sell to retailers only 
he would soon find that his expenses 
would increase enormously on acceunt of 
the extra bookkeeping and_ delivery 
charges involved in dealing with many 
thousand retail druggists all over the 
country, instead of with but a few hun- 
dred jobbers. The latter pay him prompt- 
ly for his goods, and relieve him of the 
losses he would certainly sustain in bad 
debts if his sales were confined to the 
thousands of retailers. 

The jobber is also indispensable to the 

retailer, for even if he belongs to a buy- 
ing club, he knows that he can fill only 
a small part of his wants through the 
elub, and he is obliged to depend upon 
the nearby jobber for most of his sup- 
slies. 
Pi experience has demonstrated beyond 
any doubt that the drug jobber is an eco- 
nomic necessity, and he will always con- 
tinue to exist, notwithstanding the cry 
we hear so frequently that the middle- 
man must be eliminated. 

One of the most important decisions 
ever rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States was handed down May 
26, 1913, in the case of Bauer against 
O’Donnell. The complainants, who are 
the manufacturers of Sanatogen, which 
is a real “‘patent’”’ medicine, brought suit 
against the defendant, a retail druggist 
of Washington, D. C., to enjoin him from 
selling that preparation below the retail 
price of $1 printed on the package, ac- 
companied by a notice that the sale of 
the article at less than that price would 
be considered an infringement of the pat- 
ent. The court stated that the question 
before it in this case was as follows:— 

May a patentee by notice limit the price at 
vhich future retail sales of the patented arti- 
cie may be made, such article, being in_ the 
hands of @ retailer by purchase from a jobber 
who has paid to the agent of the patentee the 
full price asked for the article sold? 

This question was answered in the neg- 
ative by a bare majority of the court, 
which was divided five to four. We at- 
tach a copy of the decision in this case, 
because we consider it so important that 
it ought to be preserved in our proceed- 
ings. 

There was no written opinion filed by 
the four dissenting justices. We regret 
that such was the case, because it would 
have been interesting and possibly en- 
couraging to learn the views of the dis- 
senters, who were Justices McKenna, 
Holmes, Lurton and Van De Vanter. 

It will be remembered that two years 
ago, in the case of Miles vs. Park, the 
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Supreme Court decided in effect that the 
manufacturers of proprietary articles had 
no right to fix the resale prices of their 
goods, except when the manufacturer ac- 
tually consigns his goods to both his 
wholesale and retail agents and retains 
his title in them until they are sold to 
the consumer by his agent. The Sanato- 
gen decision seemingly applies the same 
principle to patented articles. The manu- 
facturers or owners of such articles, prior 
to this decision, frequently undertook to 
fix the retail price thereof by notice on 
the package, and insisted upon the main- 
tenence of the same by dealers handling 
the goods. 

The Sanatogen decision caused great 
concern among the manufacturers of pat- 
ented and trade-marked articles, who 
realize how much their interests will suf- 
fer bv reason of this decision, which en- 
ables the trade demoralizers to cut the 
prices of their goods at pleasure. 

Recently an organization was formed 
under the name of the “American Fair 
Trade League’’ by some of the leading 
mannfacturers of patented and trade- 
marked goods for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a campaign of education in the news- 
papers and magazines to convince the 
people, if possible, that it is to their own 
interest to have fixed prices maintained 
on trade-marked and branded goods. It 
is intended to publish a series of articles 
with the object of exposing the peculiar 
methods of the cutters who sell standard 
goods at ridiculously low prices, and 
make up their losses on them by selling 
unknown goods at prices which are fag 
above their value. The distinguished 
Boston lawyer, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, is 
prominently identified with this move- 
ment, and he writes so convincingly upon 
the subject that we quote the following 
article published by him entitled ‘Price 
Maintenance Encourages Individual En- 
terprise”’ :— 

The American people are wisely determined 
to restrict the existence and operation of pri- 
vate monopolies. The recent efforts that have 
been made to limit the right of a manufacturer 
to maintain the price at which his article 
should be sold to the consumer have been in- 
spired by a motive that is good—the desire 
for free competition—but they have been misdi- 
rected. If successful they will result in the 
very thing that they seek to curb—monopoly. 
Price maintenance—the trade policy by which 
an individual manufacturer of a trade-marked 
article insures that article reaching all con- 
sumers at the same price—instead of being 
part of the trust movement is one of the strong- 
est forces of the progressive movement which 


favors individual enterprise. 
THE ARTICLE WITH INDIVIDUALITY. 
There is no justification in fixing the retail 


price of an article without individuality. Such 
articles do not carry the guarantee of value 
that identifies them with the reputation of the 
man who made them. But the independent 
manufacturer of an article that bears his 
name or trade-mark says in effect:— 

“That which I create, in which I embody 
my experience, to which I give my reputa- 
tion, is my own property. By my own effort 
I have created a product valuable (not only to 
myself, but to the consumer, for I have en- 
dowed this specific article with qualities which 
the consumer desires and which the consu- 
mer may confidently rely upon receiving when 
he purchases my article in the original pack- 
age. It is essential that consumers should 
have confidence in the fairness of my price as 
well as in the quality of my product. To be 
able to buy such an article with those qualities 
is quite as much of value to the purchaser 


as it is of value to the, maker to find cus 
tomers for it.’’ 
THE DISTINCTION DRAWN. 


There is no improper restraint of trade when 
an independent manufacturer in a competitive 
business settles the price at which the article 
he makes shall be sold to the consumer. There 
is dangerous restraint of trade when prices 
are fixed on a common article of trade by a 
monopoly or combination of manufacturers. 

The independent manufacturer may not ar- 
bitrarily establish the price at which his arti- 
cle is to be sold to the consumer. If he would 
succeed he must adjust it to active and po- 
tential competition and various other  in- 
fluences that are beyond his control. There is 
no danger of profits being too large as long 
as the field of competition is kept open, as 
long as the incentive to effort is preserved and 
the opportunity of. individual development is 
kept untrammeled. And in any branch of trade 
in which such competitive conditions exist we 
may safely allow a manufacturer to maintain 
the price at which his article may be sold to 
the consumer. 

Competition is encouraged, not suppressed, 
by permitting each of a dozen manufacturers 
of safety razors or breakfast foods to maintain 
the price at which his article is to be sold 
to the consumer. 

By permitting price maintenance each 
maker is enabled to pursue his business under 
conditions deemed by him most favorable for 
the widest distribution of his product at a 
fair price. He may open up a new sphere of 
merchandising which would have been impos- 


sible without price protection. The whole 
world can be drawn into the field. Every 
dealer, every small stationer, every small 
druggist, every small hardware man can be 


made a purveyor of the article, and it becomes 
available to the public in the shortest time 
and the easiest manner. 

Price cutting of the one-priced trade-marked 
article is frequently used as a puller-in to 
tempt customers who may buy other, goods of 
unfamiliar value at high prices. It tends to 
eliminate the small dealer, who is a necessa 
and convenient factor for the widest distribu- 
tion, and, ultimately, by discrediting the sale 
of the article at a fair price, it ruins the mar- 
ket for it. 


ABOLISH MONOPOLY, BUT 


MAINTENANCE. | 


Our efforts, therefore, should be directed, 
not to abolish price maintenance by the in- 
dividual competitive manufacturer, but to abol- 
ish monopoly, the source of real oppression 
in fixed prices. The resolution adopted by 
the National Federation of Retail Merchants 
at its annual convention draws clearly the dis- 
tinction pointed out above. The resolution 
declared that the fixing of retail prices in and 
of itself is an aid to competition—among other 
reasons, because it prevents the extension of 
the trust and chain stores into fields not now 
occupied by them. But the resolution also ex- 
presses the united voice of the retailers against 
monopoly and against those combinations to re- 
strain trade, against which the Sherman law 
is specifically directed. 

Manufacturers and retailers are getting this 
distinction clearly in their minds, and it must 
soon be generally recognized by the public. 
What is needed is clear thinking and effective 
educational work which will make the distinc. 
tion clear to the whole people. Only in this 
way can there be preserved to the independent 
manufacturer his most potent weapon against 
monopoly—the privilege of making public ap. 
making permanent the price at which >» 
product may ;be sold in every State i u& 
Union. 


NOT PRICE 
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What Mr. Brandeis says in favor of 
having fixed retail prices on standard ar- 


ticles applies with equal force to the 
wholesale price, because that is an im- 
portant factor in establishing the price 
to the consumer. 

New Jersey now has an anti-price cut- 
ting law, or as it is officially entitled, 
“An act to prevent unfair competition 
and unfair trade practices,’’ which was 


approved April 1, and is known as Chap- 
ter 210 of the Laws of 1913. Among other 
things, this law in effect makes it a crime 
to offer any pYice inducement in the sale 
of a branded or trade-marked article, if 
it bears a notice from the manufacturer 
fixing his retail price and prohibiting its 
sale below that price. 

It may be a long time before fixed 
prices on trade-marked and _ branded 
goods are legalized by national and State 
laws generally, but the movement which 
is now on foot to secure this and other 
results through the American Fair Trade 
League is a notable one. The cause of 
price protection received a great impetus 
from the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Sanatogen case, because it convinced the 
large manufacturers of patented and 
trade-marked goods that they would be 
obliged to use every effort in their power 
to secure the legal right to establish their 
resale prices. 

It would be a great boon to wholesalers 
as well as retailers if legal authority 
could be obtained for the manufacturers 


of trade-marked and branded goods to 
fix and enforce both the wholesale and 
retail prices thereof. Established prices 


on such goods throughout the United 
States would be beneficial not only to the 
manufacturers and dealers, but to the 
public, who would then be spared the im- 
position practiced upon them by _ un- 
serupulous cutters in selling standard ar- 
ticles at or below cost, merely for the 
sake of selling other goods at prices 
which yield them a large profit. This is 
an issue upon which we are in hearty 
accord with our retail friends, because 
our prosperity is dependent upon theirs, 
and we trust that the manufacturers who 
are now engaged in the great educational 
campaign with this end in view, may 
meet with success. The task is a stu- 
pendous one, and it will require a great 
deal of time and labor, but the object 
sought is very worthy, and the movement 
should enlist the hearty sympathy and 
active assistance of all dealers who be- 
lieve in fair trade methods. 

According to a press dispatch in the 
New York Times of October 24, 1913, Sec- 
retary Redfield, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, in an address 
delivered before the Lansing (Mich.) 
Board of Commerce, October made 
the following statement:— 

The Department of Commerce 
an inquiry the coming year into 
of retail prices by manufacturers, if 
funds ‘are available. 

The decision of the Supreme Court holding 
it to be unlawful for manufacturers to fix re- 
tail prices settles the present law, but the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of the law and the economic 
profit or loss by the practice are not yet set- 
tled. There are men who are sincere foes of 
monopoly, and who incline to the belief that, 
under economic laws, which are greater than 
statute, the broad prohibition of the right to 
fix retail prices by manufacturers tends to 
create monopoly, instead of being a movement 
toward relief from monopoly. 


23. 


will conduct 
the fixing 
sufficient 


There is no thought of questioning the de- 
cision. It is the law of the land, and as such 
it is bound in letter and spirit to be ac- 
cepted and obeyed. For the guidance, how- 
ever, of future legislation on this important 
subject it is desirable that the economic ques- 


tion be worked out 

It is encouraging to learn that the na- 
tional government contemplates making 
an investigation of this important ques- 
tion in the commendable spirit indicated 
by Secretary Redfield’s remarks. 

A few wholesale drug houses have un- 
dertaken to lower the \usual wholesale 
prices of proprietary articles for the pur- 
pose of increasing their sales. Fortu- 
nately, the trouble has not spread to any 
great extent, and we earnestly hope that 
it will not be long before the situation 
will adjust itself in the territories af- 
fected. Notwithstanding the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the-Sanatogen case 
recently, and in the Miles case two years 
ago, there is no legal reason why any 
wholesale druggist, acting individually, 
may not sell proprietary goods at the 
manufacturer's list prices if he so desires. 
The jobber’s entire remuneration for 
handling such goods consists of the dis- 
count allowed by the manufacturer from 
his wholesale prices, and as we have al- 
ready pointed out, there is only a very 
small margin left to the wholesaler after 
deducting the heavy cost of transacting 
business. When any wholesale druggist 
gives away a large part of the discount 
he receives on proprietary goods, he is 
simply selling such goods at a loss. He 
may increase his sales, but the more 
goods he sells on this basis the more 
money he loses. Such a course, if con- 
tinued long enough, cannot fail to pro- 
duce serious results. It causes great in- 
jury to the business of other wholesale 
druggists who are compelled to meet 
competition in order to retain their trade, 
and the final result will necessarily be 
“the survival of the fittest.’’ 

It will be recalled that last year Con- 
gress passed the Sherley amendment to 
the Food and Drugs Act, providing that 
a drug shall be deemed to be misbranded 
“if its package or label shall bear or 
contain any statement, design or device 
regarding the curative or therapeutic ef- 
fect of such article, or any of the in- 
gredients contained therein, which is false 
and fraudulent.”’ 

The government authorities recently 
announced the result of the first prose- 
cution under the Sherley amendment. It 
was against a certain drug product which 
was labeled as a specific for a number 
of diseases, including ‘tuberculosis in all 
its forms.’’ According to the notice is- 
sued by the government, ‘‘the prosecu- 
tion was based upon the charge that the 
product was misbranded in making 
claims that it was a specific for consump- 
uon, when, in fact, there are no medical 
ingredients known that would cure that 
disease, and further, that the product 
contained no ingredient capable of pro- 
ducing the therapeutic effects claimed for 
it.” This. medicine had been shipped to 
Denver, a section sought, on account of 


ts climate, by sufferers from consump- 
tion, 


with whom the prodtict found a 
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made to 


ready sale. No defense was 
this suit, and the court ordered the de- 


struction of the product. 

The wisdom of passing the Sherley 
amendment, which makes it an offense to 
transport interstate drug products that 
are branded in a false and fraudulent 
manner, was forcibly demonstrated in the 
case of such a palpable fraud. We know 
that the government has the hearty sup- 


port of the legitimate drug trade in its 
efforts to exterminate all false and frau- 
dulent remedies. 

Since our last meeting another amend 
ment has been made by Congress to the 


Drugs Act, namely, 
the Gould amendment, which requires the 
weight, measure or numerical count to 
be stated on packages of food, but not of 


National Food and 


drugs, so that it is still unnecessary to 
give this information on the labels of 
drugs under the national law but. if 
given, it must be correct. This amend 
ment was approved by the President, 
March 3, 1913, but it will not be enforced 


as to ariicles put up or imported prior to 


eighteen (18) months after ijs passage. 
that is, until September 3, 1914. The 
amendment provides very sensibly for 
reasonable variations, tolerances, and also 
exemptions as to small packages. While 
this amendment applies only to food in 
package form, and not to drugs, it is of 


interest to our members because it covers 


a large number of articles classed as 
foods which are handled by druggists, 
such as proprietary foods, flavoring ex- 





tracts, spices, olive and other edible oils, 
itine, malt extracts, wines and liquors, 
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fruit juices, syrups and_ other articles 
served at the soda fountain, etc. We at- 
tach a copy of the amendment so that it 
can be printed in our proceedings for 
future reference. ' 2 

During the past year the attention of 
manufacturers was again called by our 
secretary to the resolution adopted by 
the association at the meeting in 1911, 
recommending a 4x6 card as a uniform 


size of price list, and we are glad to say 
that quite an additional number of manu- 
facturers have either commenced using 
a card of this size, or stated their inten- 
tion to do so when they are ready to 
issue new price lists. It is to be hoped 
that other manufacturers will pursue the 
same course, because it will be a great 
convenience to the wholesale drug trade 
when card price lists of the uniform 4x 
size are more generally used by the pro- 
prietors. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. P. Ritchey, 
Chairman. 

“hairman Gallagher:—This very im- 
portant report of the committee is now 
open for discussion. Tf there is no dis- 
eussion, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, this report will take the usual 
course and be referred to the Board 
of Control. 

(President Plaut in the chair.) 

President Plaut:—We will now have 
the report of the Committee on Nom- 
inations, Mr. W. A. Hover, chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Nomi- 


nations. 
W. A. Hover:—A very considerable 
factor contributing to the success of 
the National Wholesale Druggists 


Association has been the fact that in 
the selection of your executive officers 
politics have never entered. That bas 
been a very large contributing factor, 
in my belief, to the success of this or- 
ganization. To serve this association 
is a case where, if work is done by its 
members, more work is asked for, and 
it is a case of the man never seeking 
the office, but the office always sought 
the man; and in presenting the re- 
port of the committee, and in placing 
before you a nominee for the presi- 
dency of this organization, I think we 
will secure the approval of the mem- 
bership of the association in the seiec- 
not only re- 


tion of a man whom we € 
gard very highly on account of his 
personal qualifications, but who has 


rendered 4 distinct service to the »sso- 
ciation covering many years of faith- 
ful devotion to its interests. 

é‘tentlemen, the committee takes 
«reat pleasure in presenting before you 
the nomination of Mr. George W. Lat- 
timer, of Columbus, Ohio, as your next 
president. (Applause.) 

We also take pleasure in present- 
ing the following nominees for the of- 
fices of vice-president :-— 

First Vice-President—F. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Second Vice-President—C. F. 
aels, San Francisco, Cal. 

Third Vice-President—Charles EK. 
Potts, Wichita, Kan. 

Fourth Vicse-President—Charles_ S. 


Groover, 


Mich- 


Littell, New York, N. Y. 

Fifth Vice-President—G. S. Fleece, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

We now come to the stumbling 


} lock which always confronts the com- 
mittee, and that is to secure the serv- 
ices of a competent secretary for the 


organization. We have had so much 
trouble with inefficient and careless 
work, that, as I say, the selection of 
a secretary has always been a 


stumbling block in the minds of the 
committee. However, in this instance 
we allowed our love and affection for 
our secretary to prevail. (Applause.) 


We therefore present, with the greatest 
pleasure, the name of Joseph E. Toms, 
of New York city, as the nominee for 
secretary of this association for the 
forthcoming year. 

The reports of the association which 
Mr. Toms compiles are models in 
every respect. I do not believe there 
is any commercial Organization in the 
United States that publishes as com- 
plete and well arranged and thought- 
fully prepared reports as the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, for 
which Mr. Toms is directly responsible, 
(Applause.) 

We have 


pleasure in presenting to 
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you the name of Samuel E. Strong, of 
Clevelund, Ohio, as the nominee for 
the ottice of treasurer. (Applause.) 

For the benefit of the younger mem- 
bers the committee desires to state that 
this office has been in Mr. Strong’s 
family since the organization of the 
association. Mr. Strong succeeds his 
father, who for many years was treas- 
urer of the association, and has been 
a very worthy successor to that father. 

Mor the Board of Control your com- 
mittee begs to submit the following 
names for nomination: 

For chairman of the Board of Con- 
trol, Charles Gibson, of Albany, N. 
Y. (Applause.) The value of his work 
will be and has been apparent as a 
very efficient officer in that capacity. 

As nominees for the remaining 
members of the Board of Control we 
to present the following names: 
Bedwell, Omaha, Neb.; 
Morrisson, Chicago, Iil.; 
George R. Merrell, St. Louis, Mo. and 
John T. Kennedy, Minneapolis, Minn. 

We also had difficulty in selecting 
a suitable nominee for general repre- 
sentative. There were 4 number of 
candidates for this office. This organ- 
ization is fortunate in having a man 
who has developed a rare capacity for 


beg 
Charles E 
James W. 


the position which he enjoys, and if 
this organization stands for anything 
and has accomplished results along 
practical lines, it is because we have 
had a constant watchful eye over 
every movement that has been tnade 
looking to the lowering of the char- 
acter of our business. In doing this 


it was of the greatest importance that 
who 


we should have somebody was 
able to visit us and keep one section 
ot the country in touch with the other, 


for upon that intimate knowledze of 
our requirements as developed here 
and there depends largely the future 
of the wholesale arug business. Our 
present general representative has de- 
veloped traits which are equaled by 
few men in a similar capacity. It is 
rare that a man can occupy that po- 


sition and remain persona grata with 
his entire constituency in the drug 
trade as well as the people from whom 
he is trying to obtain favorable action. 
We again take pleasure in submitting 
to you the name of Frank BE. Holliday, 
of New York, as the nominee for the 
office of general representative of the 
association. (Applause.) 

Chairman Gallagher:—Gentlemen, ac- 
cording to the rules the report of the 
Committee on Nominations will lie over 
for two hours. 

(President Plaut in the chair.) 

President Plaut:—We will now have 
the report of the Committee on Local 
Associations, of which Mr. William T. 





Bland, of Kansas City, Mo., is chair- 
man, 
(The report of the Committee on Local 


Associations, which was inadvertently omit- 
ted from its order, wil! be found after re- 
port on the fina! proceedings, on page 51.) 

President Plaut:—Gentlemen, the re- 
port of the committee is before you. 
What is your pleasure? This report 
sheds light ana not only illuminates, 
but demonstrates conclusively the ab- 
solute necessity of local organizations 
and brings to our notice the good 
work done by them and with them. 
They are not, as you know, constituent 
parts of the national organization, but 
We endeavor to work in harmony with 
them and I venture to say that but for 
their assistance and their co-operation, 
the work of the national organization 
would not be anything like as efficient 
as it is at the present time. I should 
be glad to hear from Mr. Hover, who 
has had long experience with local as- 
sociations, as to any matter in the re- 
port which may have attracted his par- 
ticular attention. 

W. A. Hover:—There is no question 
about the value of local organizations. 
These organizations have to deal with 
questions with which the individual 
members are more intimately concern- 
ed than the members of the national 
organization. The local organization is 
the bread and butter end of the busi- 
ness. The national organization har- 
monizes the results derived from the 
activities of local organization work, It 
makes the results of that work of bene- 
fit to those concerned. The national 
organization, of course, stands on a 
plane by itself, but for the every day 
things in which the individual drug- 
gist is concerned the local organization 
accomplishes the results. The national 
organization harmonizes these results 
and binds the local organizations to- 
gether 

Charles §S. 
making a 


Martin: 
similar report. I 


-T had the duty of 
believe I 


have exhausted my vocabulary, at 
least in exhortation of the value of 
local associations. There is one feat- 
ure that has been taken up by these 
local associations during the past year 
which has been very effective, as 
shown by the report of your Pro- 


prietary Committee, namely, the intro- 
duction of new goods in the local ter- 
ritory can be controlled by the local 
association. That has been shown con- 
clusively, I think, during the past six 
months. That and other features 
which have been brought up in this re- 


port so splendily, I think, make the 
report of peculiar value. 

Charles E. Potts:—It seems to me 
we ought to give the credit for this 


matter of local associations where it is 
due. In 1876 the wholesale druggists 
at Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
nearby cities, met af. Indianapolis and 





organized, after deliberation, the West- 
ern Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
We found we had a big thing on our 
hands and we met in Cleveland in 1882, 
the name was changed to the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association, and 
the association has been growing ever 
since. 


President Plaut:—If there are no 
further remarks, the report of the 
Committee on Local Associations will 
take the usual course and go to the 
Board of Control. 

The report of the Committee on 


Legislation will be the special order for 
2.30 o’clock, at which time the next 
meeting convenes, and I would ask 
you to all be on time. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
19, 1913. 

President Plaut called the meeting to 
order at 2.45 o’clock, 

President Plaut:—The first order of 
business is the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting. 
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Secretary Toms read the minutes, 
which were approved, 
President Plaut:—The special order 


of business for the beginning of this 
session is the report of the Committee 
on Legislation, of which committee 
Mr. Charles A. West, of Boston, is 
chairman. 

Mr. West presented the report:— 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, Ine. 

During the past year the proposed 
legislation in the Congress has not been 
as prolific as in some years, for two 
reasons:—In the first place, the principat 
session was what is commonly known as 
the short session of the closing adminis- 
tration, during which but little legislation 
is considered other than the final dis- 
position of measures then pending; and 
the succeeding session, commonly known 
as the extra session, or the first session 
of the Sixty-third Congress, was devoted 
primarily to the consideration of the 
tariff. 

During the special session the so-called 
Harrison bill, regulating the sale of 
opium and other narcotics, was passed 
unanimously by the House of Representa- 
tives, and is now in the hands of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. This 
legislation will be treated more fully by 
the special committee having this subject 
in charge. 

While national legislation has _ been 
limited during the past year, yet the 
various State legislatures have been more 
than busy with proposed legislation, wise 
and otherwise, pertaining to the drug 
trade. The local members of this com- 
mittee have been active in protecting the 
interests of the trade, and but for their 
energy and watchfulness many  Dills 
would have been enacted, to the very 
great detriment of the trade, both whole- 
sale and retail. Some bills have been 
enacted that were of great benefit to the 
public, and these measures have been 
supported by this committee, but the 
greater part of the bills introduced could 
only be classed as what is often termed 
“freak legislation,’’ and it is to legisla- 
tion of this character that the attention 
of this committee has been given. 

During the last winter the chairman of 
your committee was absent from thir 
country, and during his absence its af- 
fairs were handled by our secretary, Mr 
Toms, and an opportunity is here given 
to commend this officer for his great care 
and good judgment, as was evidenced by 
the results of his labors. 

It must be understood that from the 
composition of this committee, composed 


as it is with one member from each 
State, it has become necessarily ana 
practically a one-man committee, it be- 
ing impossible to have meetings fre- 


quently, as is the custom with most com- 
mittees. The great advantage of having 
an office centrally located, as is our gen- 
eral office in New York, was greatly ap- 
preciated during the last few months, 
when business could be attended to as 
promptly as has been the case in this 
instance. 

It is again our pleasure to 
your attention the continued assistance 
and advice received from Mr. George L. 
Douglass, counsel for the Proprietary As- 
sociation, and to hereby acknowledges our 
appreciation of his interest in our behalf. 


TARIFF ACT. 


While it is not within the province o/ 
this committee to take any active part 
in either favoring or protesting at °r 
changes pertaining to the revenue fea- 
tures of the bill, yet several provisions 
materially increase or reduce the values 
of many articles of imported merchan- 
dise. The most noteworthy changes in 
the drug list have been material reduc- 
eastile 


bring to 


tions in the tariff on menthol, 
soap, the cyanide preparations, strych- 
nine and its salts, tannic acid, acetone, 


hard mercurials, and the tartar prepara- 
tions. The material advances have been 
on several raw materials heretofore on 
the.free list, Canada balsam and other 
balsams, Valencia saffron, a large num- 
ber of essential oils, seeds and_ spices 
also heretofore on the free list. The nar- 
ecotic drugs, such as opium, morphine 
and cocaine, have been increased about 
10) per cent. 

In the bill reported by the Senate » 
paragraph was inserted providing for a 
charge of 25 cents for each and every 
stamp issued by local internal revenue 
collectors for packages of distilled spirits 
of five gallons or over. As such a change 
would be a burden on the trade, and as 
distilled spirits are already severely 
taxed, your committee felt justified in 
taking prompt action protesting against 
this unjust and additional tax. Imme- 
diately the bill was in the hands of the 
Conference Committee a telegram was 
sent by our secretary, at the instance of 
your chairman, to a number of our lead- 
ing members, urging them to telegraph 
at once to their local Senator or Con- 
gressman, urging the elimination of this 
paragraph in the Conference Committee's 
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report. The result was that a flood ot 
telegrams reached Washington at about 
the same time, and it is evident that soon 
there was sOmething doing. Without go- 
ing into too much detail, it is sufficient 
to be able to report that the paragraph 
was eliminated and the trade was saved 
a great amount of annoyance and no 
little expense. 

The action of your committee on this 
matter was so prompt and vigorous that 
it must serve as an example in the future 
under similar circumstances to_ strike 
foreibly and quickly and from all over 
the country at the same time. A corre- 
spondent of your chairman who Is a 
member of the House of Representatives, 
in writing to him in reference to the 
protests, stated that the liquor interests 
had previously protested, but not much 
attention was given to their efforts, anu 
it was only when protests from the large 
wholesale drug jobbers came in that the 
elimination of the paragraph in confer- 
ence was seriously considered. Such 1n- 
formation coming from such a source is 
indeed gratifying and is an evidence of 
the good standing of the trade with 
members of Congress. 

WEBB KENYON LIQUOR LAW. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has announced that bis bureau was not 
required to enforce this law, which means 
tnat the enforcement is left entirely to 
the different States interested. The stat- 
ute has already received judicial inter- 
pretation. In an Iowa court Judge 
Hunter has declared the law unconstitu- 
tional. Federal Judge Willard has grant- 
ed a temporary injunction restraining the 
c., R. lL. & P. R. R. from refusing to 
receive liquor shipments into Minnesota 
from lowa points. The case will quite 
likely be appealed and carried to the 
highest court. There are other cases 
pending which have not yet been deter- 
mined, A bill CH. R. 5605) has been intro- 
duced to repeal the Webb-Kenyon law. 


UNIFORMITY IN LEGISLATION. 


The subject of centralized Federal 
power and States’ rights probably has 
never before reached the acuteness of 


consideration as during the past year. 
Striie over the fundamental structure of 
our government in accomplishing the de- 
finement of the limitation of Federal and 
State authority has continued in our 
political and economic growth from the 
earliest days of federation. It was only 
a few years ago when the conflict as- 
sumed a geographical form and this great 
nation was divided into two warring 
forces seeking to settle a question some- 
times called ‘‘a question of honor,”’ and 
true in a sense, but really a question of 
the scope of States’ rights. 

Reunited by the victory of the Federal 
arms, the nation entered into a settle- 
ment of such questions by the courts. In 
every branch of legislative activity the 
question arose as to just how far a State 
may control, not its strictly internal or 
interstate activities, but activities tinged 
with the character of interstate com- 
merce. How far may a State burden, 
incidentally, to be sure, and not directly, 
interstate commerce? And no small ques- 
tions were involved. Great lines of inter- 
state carriers, subjected to individual reg- 
ulation in each State through which they 
passed, were soiicitous to learn just how 
far the respective States could proceed 
in regulating their business, both inter- 
state and intrastate in character. 

How far can the character of inter- 
state shipments be carwied? We know 
that the constitution gives full and plen- 
ary power to Congress to regulate traffic 
between the States. We know that the 
privilege to conduct interstate commerce 
is not one granted by the States, but is 
a privilege granted to each citizen by 
the Federal Constitution, subject only to 
such regulation as Congress may deem 
it wise to apply. The conviction of the 
necessity for such a system sprang from 
the disastrous experiences under the Con 
federation when the States vied in dis- 
criminatory measures against each other. 
The constitution, therefore, granted to 
Congress the authority to hold interstate 
commercial intercourse. free from State 
control. The reservation to the States 
to control internal commerce Is only that 
authority which is consistent with, and 
not Opposed to, the grant to Congress. 
There is no room in our scheme of gov- 
ernment for the assertion of State power 
in hostility to the authorized exercise of 
Federal power. The power of Congress 
to effect a general system of uniformity 
of regulation of articles once entered in 
interstate commerce seems certain. 

Then, must we conclude that Congress 
must act and enforce a general law af- 
fecting uniformity? Is it essential, if it 
is possible, to our welfare that com- 
merce be regulated by a central Federal 
law? 

There can be no doubt that so long as 
interstate commerce is concerned Con- 
gress may act, and this action overrides 
the conflicting action of the States. Bim 
it is also true that strictly internal com- 
merece, manufacture and sale within ths 
confines of the State ts not subject teu 
Federal control. It is also true that the 
States may supplement Federal regula- 
tion. Then we must conclude that uni- 
formity of the State laws is essential to 
obtain absolute and complete uniformity, 
State laws in harmony with the Federal. 
if any there be, and the other State laws 


The principles herein considered have 
been sustained by the highest court in 
the land. 

Years ago thoughtful students deter- 


mined that uniformity of our commercia) 
laws could only be made real by a defi 
nite and co-operative movement toward 
uniformity in each State. Consequent 
a law creating a Uniform State Laws 
Commission has been enacted in each 
State, creating a body of expert law- 
makers who shall act in concert in har- 
monizing the commercial laws in this 
country. Yeoman work has been accorn- 
plished. Witness the enactment of uni- 
form negotiab’e instruments laws, uni- 
form sales laws, uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts laws, uniform bills of lading laws, 
ete. Our social laws, marriage, divorce, 
domestic relations and similar laws, are 
receiving the same careful attention. 
Time is required to do such work, and w 
criticism of slowness of ucecomplishment 
might carelessly be lodged; without 
merit, however. 

Commerce should be as free and un- 
restricted as possible. Necessary burdens 
are in the interest of the public, un- 
necessary and unreasonable burdens only 
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operate against the interests of the pub- 
lic. The placing of non-harmonious and 
even conflicting regulations on commerce 
by the various States only tends to in- 
crease the difficulties of manufacture and 
the cost of manufacture and at retail. 
Therefore, uniformity means something 
in lowering the cost of living. 

It is quite essential that we, as an 
association, be in sympathy with efforts 
to attain the uniformity of the food and 
drug law. We believe implicity in its 
value as a worthy cause. 

The Association of American Food, 
Dairy and Drug Officials at its last an- 
nual ‘convention strongly indorsed the 
uniformity of the food and drug laws. 
There will always be need of certain 
supplemental legislation by the States, 
ealled forth by local exigencies, but the 
fundamental principles should be uni- 
form. 

The most important Federal legislation 
affecting drugs in 1912 was the enactment 
of the so-called Sherley amendment pro- 
viding against false and fraudulent state- 
ments regarding the curative or remedial 
value of drugs. A uniform provision was 
adopted during the past winter by the 
following States: — California, Florida, 
Georgia, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Vermont. 
In Nebraska and Nevada laws were en- 
ucted against false and fraudulent state- 
ments regarding the curative or remedial 
value of drugs. 

The most important Federal legislation 
affecting food in 1913 was the enacttnent 
of the so-called Gould amendment re- 
quiring all packaged foods to be labeled 
to indicate the net weight, measure or 
numerical count, and providing that rea- 
sonable variations, tolerances and exemp- 
tions as to small packages must be al- 
lowed by rules and regulations. These 
rules and regulations are now being pre- 
pared. This law will not finally be ef- 
fective until September 3, 1914. The Gould 
amendment does not relate to drugs. 

The omly State having a general net 
weight iaw applying to drugs are New 
York, Nevada and Montana. The New 
York law went into effect on June 1, 
1912, but all goods put up, filled or packed 
prior to February 1, 1914, are exempt. 
This law contains other exemptions which 
should be noted, to wit, when the nu- 
merical count of the individual umits is 
six or less, or, in the case of liquids, 
when the contents is two fluid ounces or 
more, or when the net weight is three 


avoirdupois ounces or less. Regulations 
have been issued under this law. The 
Nevada law was enacted in 1911. rhe 


Montana law was enacted in 1913. Arti- 
cles sold for 10 cents or less are exempt 
from the Montana law, which law is now 
in full force and effect. The Pennsylvania 
net weight law of 1913 expressly exempts 
drugs, medicines, chemicals or pharma- 
ceutical or proprietary preparations used 
as medicine and toilet preparations. 
Otherwise the Pennsylvania law applies 
to all commodities. 

The following States enacted net weight 


laws during 1913 requiring ali packaged 
toods to be labeled to indicate the_ net 
conients:—California, Georgia, fowa, 


Montana, Nebraska, 


Maine, Michigan, < 
Pennsylvania, 


New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Utah and Wisconsin. 

Uniformity also received a great im- 
petus during the past year in the follow- 
ing States:—Michigan, a law providing for 
uniform food standards, Federal and 
State; Ohio, Florida and Wyoming, a liw 
providing for uniform rules and regula- 
tions and food standards, Federal and 
State. Three States have added their 
names to the list of States in which the 
general food and drug laws will be ac- 
tively enforced hereafter, which three 
State laws have been inoperative to date 
owing to the lack of an appropriation ana 
administrative machinery for their en- 
forcement. to wit, Arkansas, South Caro- 
lina and West Virginia. 

In Utah, where there has extsted no 
effective general pure drug law, there was 
enacted a law substantially uniform with 
the Federal law. The use of wood or de- 
natured alcohol in foods or medicines for 
internal use is prohibited thereby. 

A striking feature of the legislation of 
1913 was the general enactment of pure 
advertising laws. It is too well known 
to need more than the passing statement 
that the tendency of many advertisers 
is to go far beyond mere puffing and 
grossly exaggerate to the extent of false- 





ness and deception. The food and drug 
laws have gradually purified the labets, 


gleaning out that which is false and leav- 
ing only that which is exactly in accord 
with the facts. 3ut what avail is this 
if the general advertisements in news- 
papers and elsewhere are left unrestricted 
and without regulation? Tt is a well- 
knowh fact that advertising creates the 
demand, that advertisemermts lead to pur- 
chases, irrespective of labeled statements. 
It is therefore a matter of congratulation 
that such a general movement to purify 
advertising by uniform laws should have 
been so successful. The following States 
enacted uniform pure advertising laws: - 
Connecticut, Indiana, South Dakota, 
fowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
pbraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Utah. In 
Oregon a law was enacted prohibiting 
the advertising or cures for sexual dis- 
eases. 

Another striking feature of the legts- 
lation of 1913 was the general legislative 
tendency against trade discrimimation, 
monopoly and trusts. The epoch-making 
anti-trust decisions (the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco decisions) by the Supreme Court 
of the United States more fully awakened 
the attention of the people to the need 
tor careful regulation of trade practices. 
Manipulation backed by great amounts 
of capital to stifle competition and to 
control production and prices is a menace 
which has proved real, threatening whole- 
some commercial activity and the welfare 
of the people. The new freedom calls 
for competition free from all restri tion 
but that which is in tne imterest of the 
people. Unrestricted competition spells 
an evil equal with absolute monopoly. 
We therefore welcome legislation which 
prohibits locality discrimination, forbids 
secret rebates and favors. The enact- 
ment of such legislation has carried with 
it the prohibition of the maintenance of 
uniferm prices. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has rvled that the 
patent and copyright laws do not bestow 
the right to restrict the resale price once 
the legal title has passed. In the Miles 
Remedy case the court condemned a sys- 
tem of interlocking and restrictive con- 
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tracts seeking to restrict the resale price 
as in restraint of trade, The question 
has never come clearly and singly betore 
that court of the rignt of the manutfac- 
turer to maintain reasonable uniform re- 
sale prices of articles tree from the toucn 
of monopoly against dishonest price cut- 
ting. ‘Lhis question involves an articte 
ot general manutacture, no monopoly 
therefore being present, made particu- 
larly valuable in the public consideration 
by the advertising ot the brand, name, 
etc. As the consumer holds the manu- 
facturer or dealer whose name appears 
on the label responsible for the quality 
and character, it would seem that there 
is a continuing interest until the product 
reaches the consumer, and any attempt 
to depreciate the article in the mind of 
the consumer by indiscriminate price cut- 
ting based on no valid reason, as, tor 
example, in selling out, in removing sur- 
plus stock, etc., but merely done for the 
purpose of attracting trade by cutting 
the price of a standard article and there- 
by leading the consumer to- believe all 
values are similarly reduced, vitally at- 
fects the responsible party appearing on 
the label. The mere fact that use is 
made of the established machinery of 
distribution (wholesalers and retailers) 
and legal title has passed does not oper- 
ate to destroy the interest above indi- 
cated. The courts have expressly held 
that if title has not passed, as, for ex- 
ample, in bona fide consignment and 
agency, the manufacturer may control 
the prices of his own articles. This whole 
question is one of the most interesting 
before the public to-day and will prob- 
ably receive the early consideration of 
Congress. In this connection attention is 
directed to New Jersey, chapter 210, laws 
of 1913, prohibiting a dealer from depre- 
ciating the value of an article in the pub- 
lic mind by unfair price cutting. The 
following States enacted anti-trust, mo- 
nopoly or trade discrimination laws, or 
amendments:—Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, fowa, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin. 

Attention is also directed to the increase 
in insecticide and fungicide legislation. 
The Federal Insecticide and Fungicide 
Act of 1910 is being actively enforced and 
many complex problems have arisen re- 
quiring solution. For example, the Board 
of Insecticide and Fungicide Inspection 
has construed the term “fungi” to iIn- 
clude bacteria. The correctness of this 
ruling will probably soon be determined 
by the courts. Again the overlapping of 
the Food and Drugs Act and the Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide Act is difficult to de- 
fine. 

The same situation exists in the case of 
the insecticide and fungicide legislation as 
in the case of food and drug legislation. 
Unless the laws are made uniform trade 
will be hampered and restricted, all to no 
purpose. And our fears are real. For we 
find that the laws of 1913 of this character 
indicate a tendency to depart from _ the 
definitions of the Federal law. The affirm- 
ative labeling requirements are not only 
different but conflicting. The only way 
at present time to conform to all these 
laws is to state the formula upon the 
label. This is practically required by the 
New York law (not enacted during 1913). 
One State requires a statement of the 
names and percentage amounts of the 
active ingredients, another State requires 
a statement of the names and percentage 
amounts of the inert ingredients. The 
license fee provision in the California law 


was stricken out. The new Ohio law, 
however, requires such a license fee. 


Now that this important legislation is in 
its infancy, so to speak, it is especially 
important that every effort be made for 
uniformity and harmony of requirements, 
The foilowing States enacted or amended 


insecticide and fungicide laws during 
1913:—California, Idaho, Maine, Massa- 


chusetts, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio. 
During the past year, Louisiana has 
completely revised the food and drug 

rules of regulations, for the most part in 


harmony with the Federal law. These 
rules and regulations are of particular 
importance, incorporating, as they do, 


under the Louisiana constitution, the 
Food and Drugs law. : 3 

Several changes in the administrative 
officers of several of the State food and 
drug laws was brought about by the iegis- 
lation of 1913:—The enforcement of the 
Maine food and drug laws was trans- 
ferred from the director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture; in 
Department of Agriculture was created, 
to which department was transferred the 
enforcement of the food and drug laws 
from Dairy and Food Commissioner; in 
Ohio was enacted a law creating a State 
Agricultural Commission and transferring 
to the said commission the enforcement of 
all the food, drug, insecticide, etc., laws 
from the Dairy and Food Commissioner; 
in South Carolina the enforcement of the 
food and drug laws was transferred to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture from the 
State Board of Health. 

The Nebraska and Nevada food and 
drug laws were repealed and re-enacted 
with such changes as are herein indi- 
cated. 

In considering the poison legislation and 
regulation we consider a very interesting 
subject. The Postmaster-General has re- 
vised Postal Regulation 472, 4, regulating 
the mailing of medicines, to read as fol- 
lows:— 

472. (4) Medicines and anesthetic agents 
which are not outwardly or of their own force 
dangerous or injurious to life, health or prop- 
erty, and not in themselves unmailable (see 
sections 454 and 480), may be admitted to the 
mails for transmission in the domestic mails 
when inclosed in packages in conformity with 
the conditions prescribed in section 474: Pro 
vided, That the terms ‘‘medicines’’ and ‘‘anes- 
thetic agents’’ shall not be construed to mean 
poisons: Provided, further, That the article 
mailed bears the label or superscription of the 
manufacturer thereof, or dealer therein, or of 
the licensed physician, surgeon, dentist or 
veterinarian preparing or prescribing the same. 

Under date of August 21, 1913, the de- 
partment, in response to a request from 
our secretary for the definition of the 
word “poisons,” replied as follows:— 

Division of Railway Mail Service. 
Postoffice Department, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Washington, Aug. 21, 1913. 
Mr. J. jE. ete., 81 Fulton 


Toms, Secretary, 
Street, r 


New York, N. Y. 


Sir:—In answer to your letter of August 15, 


Washington, a. 
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requesting to be furnished with a definition 
of the word ‘‘poisons’’ as used in the amended 
paragraph 4 of section 494, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, I have to say that under that 
amendment medicines containing small propor- 
tions of poison may be sent in the mails, but 
medicines containing a sufficient quantity of 
poison to render the compound a poison are 
not mailable, For instance, strychnine, al- 
though intended for use as a medicine, is not 
admissible to the mails, but the usual com- 
pound of iron and strychnine is mailable. Re- 
spectfully, 

(Signed) A. H. Stephens, 

yeneral Superintendent. 

In view of the increased scope of the 
parcel post (twenty pounds at the time 
of the present writing) the importance of 
the above regulation is appreciated. In 
prohibiting the mailing of “‘poisons’’ we 


must first learn what constitutes a 
poison. There is no uniform and gener- 
ally accepted authoritative definition of 


the term ‘‘poison.”’ In the various State 
poison laws there is no harmony of defini- 
tion. The poison laws usually specify by 
name the poisons covered, arranged in 
iwo, sometimes more, schedules, evident- 
ly according to the greater and less poi- 
sonous character. The schedules vary in 
the different laws. Then again appears a 
reference to ‘“deadly’’ poisons, or to sub- 
stances proving destructive to adult 
human life in a dose of a certain degree. 
In the pharmacy laws we find no defini- 
tion. In criminal law is no uniform defin- 
ition. The academic and scientific diction- 
aries define poison in a variety of ways. 
How then can such a regulation as the 
above be enforced with any degree or 
certainly without judicial construction? 
What is the remedy? 

There is no special legislation to-day so 
necessary, with the one exception of the 
narcotic legislation, as a national poison 
law. With a national poison law defin- 
ing with some exactness ‘“‘poison’’ and 
setting forth definite and reasonable label- 
ing requirements, uniformity of such 
legislation would be quickened. At pres- 
ent the labeling requirements are not at 
all harmonious and are even conflicting. 
The poison schedules should be scientifi- 
cally drawn, not according to the de- 
gree of poisonous character but according 
to the scientific character thereof, for 
example, the narcotics in one schedule, 
the emmenagogues in another schedule, 
etc. Elasticity to the schedules to meet 
the advance of science would have to be 
provided by lodging in a sufficient board 
the power to make the necessary changes, 
which power must be carefully safe- 
guarded to ensure an action always rea- 
sonable and practicable. It would be a 
more simple matter thereafter to con- 
form the State laws to such a national 
law and insure uniformity of regulation. 
We earnestly direct attention, to the need 
of a national poison law and solicit the 
co-operation of the drug trade and gov- 
ernment officials to this accomplishment. 

The following States enacted during 1913 
poison laws or amendments:—Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, Oregon. 

The following States enacted laws dur- 
ing 1913 relating to the distribution of 
drug samples:—Arizonha, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 

The following States enacted or amend- 
ed during 1913 the general pharmacy 
laws:— Arizona, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont. 

A medicinal stock food law was enacted 
during 1913 in Kansas. 

Other laws of interest enacted during 
1913 are:—Arizona, general weights and 
measures law; California, general weights 
and measures law; Florida, trading 
stamps law; Idaho, general weights and 
measures law, serum law; Indiana, gen- 
eral weights and measures law, serum 
law, trading stamp law; Iowa, general 
weights and measures law, itinerant 
vendor law, calcium carbide law, serum 
law; Massachusetts, an amendment of the 
general drug law, prohibiting the sale of 
drug differing materially from the pro- 
fessed standard of strength, quality or 
purity (the law formerly provided against 
falling below such professed standard), 
veneral weights and measures law: Michi- 
gan, itinerant vendor law, turpentine law, 
general weights and measures law; Min- 
nesota, general weights and meaures law, 
virus and serum laws; Missouri, trade- 
mark law, serum law; Montana, general 
weights and measures law, trade-mark 
law; Nebraska, general weights and 
measures law; Nevada, itinerany vendor 
law: New Jersey, general weights and 
measures law; New Mexico, sheep dip 
medicine law, general weights and meas- 
ures law; North Carolina, trading stamps 
law, serum law; North Dakota, snuff 
law repealed; Ohio, law providing for the 
inspection of drugs dispensed, general 
we.ghts and measures law; Oregon, serum 
law; Pennsylvania, linseed oil law, de- 
natural alcohol law, and serum law, gen- 
eral weights and measures law; South 
Carolina, general weights and measures 
law, serum law; Vermont, general weights 
and measures law, law amending the pure 
drugs law by prohibiting the sale of any 
device or apparatus falsely and fraudu- 
lently represented to have medicinal or 
curative qualities, itinerant vendor law; 
Washington, general weights and meas- 
ures law, trading stamp law (declared 
unconstitutional subsequently); Wiscon- 
sin, law establishing a pharmaceutical ex- 
periment station, serum law; Wycraing, 
iaw prohibiting branding of domestic 
merchandise as ‘‘imported.”’ 

The above summary of the legislation 
of what has been proven to be the most 
active legislative year to date will indi- 
cate that our progress toward greater 
uniformity ot the food and drug laws has 
been considerable. With the Federal and 
State departments and the various civic 
organizations co-operating with the trade, 
and we may anticipate such co-operation, 
for greater uniformity, we may look for 
greater progress in the future than in the 
past. One thing is quite certain, this or- 
ganization will, as always, lend is en- 
couragement ond influence toward the 
greater uniformity of the food and drug 
laws of this great nation. 

During the absence of the chairman of 
this committte, most excellent work was 
performed by our secretary, Mr. Toms, in 
securing uniformity between the Federal 
law and State law, with special reference 
to the Sherley and Gould amendments of 
the former. 

A few of the States insisted upon mak- 
ing the amendments to their food and 
drug laws read a little different from. the 
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Sherley and Gould amendments, In many 
States the weight and measure require- 
ments were contined to food in accordancs 


with our wishes as interpreted by our 
secretary. In Rhode Island an amend 
ment wus passed by the Legislature to 
the Food and Drugs Act which required 
the weight of both food and drugs, but 
the efforts of the local member of this 
committee in conjunction with those oft 


our secretary were successful in present- 
ing the subject so clearly to the Governor 
of the State that he vetoed the bill be 
cause it included drugs contrary to thie 
Federal law. Mention of this particular 
legislation is made at this time simply as 
the necessity of eternal 


an example of 

vigilance in order that unwise laws mney 
not be placed on the statute books. Dur- 
ing the past year there was hardly a 
week during the sessions of the texzisia 
tures of the several States when there 
wer; not anywhere from two to seven 


bills introduced for consideration, the pas- 
sage of which would have seriously inter- 
fered with our business without any com- 
pensation to the public, 

Too much credit cannot be given to the 
local members of this committee, who, 
when called upon not only acted prompt- 
ly but judiciously, and it is a pleasure 
to your chairman to hereby acknowledgy 


their hearty co-operation and efforts. 
VARIATION CLAUSE 
In the report of this committee at the 
meeting in New York, October, 1911, the 


necessity of retaining the variation clause 


in the Food and Drugs Act was consid- 
ered at some length, and its position 
since that time has not been changed. 


The subject was discussed by the House 
of Delegates of the American Pharitnaceu- 
tical Association when a resolution was 
introduced expressing it to be the sense 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion that the variation clause should be 
eliminated. As a result, the whole matter 
was unanimously referred to the National 
Drug Trades Conference. It is clearly in 
the interests of wholesale druggists, 
manufacturing chemists, and the manu- 
facturers of pharmaceutical products that 
the clause should be retained. 


TO STOP MISUSE OF DECISIONS UNDER 
FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
Department of Agriculture to Change Form 
of Reporting Legal Rulings in Order 
to Protect Those Cleared by 
Courts. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
made an important change in the form 
for issuing notices of judgments which 


give the result of actions undgr the food 
and drugs act. Hereafter the headings of 
these notices will show at a glance 
whether the government won its suit or 
the defendant manufacturer was ac- 
quitted. This change results from the 
fact that the department has discovered 
that salesmen have used these notices in 
the old form to prejudice a customer 
against a competitor’s goods, even where 
the competitor has been acquitted. This 
was possible with the old form, because 
it was frequently Necessary to read the 
entire notice of judgment in order to 
learn whether a penalty had been entered 
or the defendant acquitted. Many persons 
did not take the time or trouble to read 


the notice, and in many cases took it 
for granted that a notice of judgment 
meant in each instance that the govern- 
ment had won, and that to sell the de- 


fendant’s product would be to violate the 
food and drugs act. 

The publication of the notice of judg- 
ment is the severest part of the penalty 
when the government has won its case 
against the manufacturer, because publi- 
cation of the verdict against him is a 
serious blow to his business. The depart- 
ment has no wish to have those who have 
won their cases against the government 
suffer from any misapprehension that 
they have been convicted. The new form 
will state clearly in its heading whether 
the judgment fs in favor of or against 
the manufacturer, and thus make the 
punitive effect of a verdict in favor of 
the government still stronger, but relieve 
manufacturers who have won their cases 
from the danger of falses use of the 
decision on the part of their competitors. 





NEW LEGISLATION. 
At the present session of the Congress 
many new bills have been introduced 


which are now in the hagds of the sev- 
eral committees; many ot them will re- 
main there, but a few are likely to be 
reported and seriously considered. The 
more important ones are as follows: 

H. R. 2970.—A bill prohibiting fraud upon the 
public by requiring manufacturers to certify 
to the materials of which a manufactured 
product is composed, and to place their name 
upon manufactured articles or containers. 

H. R. 1683.—A bill for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation of limited or 
misbranded articles of commerce, and regu- 
lating the traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 1028.—A bill prohibiting the issue of reve- 
nue stamps to, and the receiving of, a special 
tax upon distilled spirits and fermented liquors 
from persons designing to sell such spirits and 
liquors for use as a beverage in any State or 
Territory or subdivision of any State or Ter- 
ritory in which the sale of distilled spirits and 


fermented liquors for ,use as a beverage is 
prohibited by law. 
S. 1.—A bill to establish a department of 


health, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4653.—A bill to amend sections 6, 7 
and 8 of the food and drugs act, approved June 
30, 1906. 

H. R. 5149.—A bill to amend section 8 of an 
act entitled ‘‘An act for preventing the manu 
facture, sale or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines and liquors, and for regulat- 
ing traffic therein, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended by the act 
approved August 23, 1912. 

H. R, 2954.—A bill to regulate the transpor- 
tation of habit-forming drugs in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

Ss. J. Res. 50, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting the sale, manufac- 
ture and importation of distilled liquor con- 
taining alcohol except for mechanical, scien- 
tific and medicinal purposes, under proper reg- 
ulation by Congress. 

Whereas, the consumption of strong alcoholic 
liquor is increasing at an alarming rate, there- 


by underming the public morals, inflicting 
disease and untimely death upon many of our 
citizens and blighting with degeneracy their 
posterity, thus threateBing the integrity and 


life of the nation, 

S. 152, H. R. 4822.—Both of these bills pro- 
vided that upon all mail matter of the first 
class postage shall be charged on and after 
the first day of July, 1914, at the rate of 1 
cent per ounce or fraction thereof. 


The National One-Cent Letter Postage 
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Association are still conducting an ag- 
gressive campaign, and it is tu be greatly 
noped that their efforts will prove suc- 
cessful. A large number of our mem- 
bers have already joined the associa- 
tion, and we would strongly recommend 
those who have not joined to do so at 
once and thus lend their aid to a 
worthy object. 


LEGISLATION 

For the purpose of reference mention is 
here made of the more important legis- 
lation enacted in the several States during 
the past year. By merely glancing over 
the following laws which are now in 
force the thought again comes imme- 
diately to our minds, and that is the de- 
sirability and great importance of uni- 
tormity in legislation. 

Arizona An elaborate poison and 
macy and poison law was passed at a 
cial session, following the 1 ses- 
sion cf the Legislature rhe new laws 
quite closely follow the existing Califor- 
nia laws on pharmacy and the sale ot 
poison. 

Arkansas.—A 
law, but nothing 
the drug trade was 
California.—As usual, in 
was a flood of bills in 
trade was interested and, 
of them failed of enactment. The food 
and drugs law was amended by the in- 
sertion ot the Sherley amendment and the 


STATE 


phar- 
spe- 


gulal 


bulk bill became a 
else of importance to 
enacted. 

this State 
which the 
as usual, most 


sale’s 


there 
drug 


misbranding provisions of the imsecticiae 
law were also changed in some _ particu- 
lars. Certain new sections were also 
added. A net weight provision, applying 
to foods only and exempting small pack- 
ages, was added to the food and drugs 
law, which was also amended so as to 


hearings, with opportunity to 
behalf of the accused 
in cases of alleged violation of the law. 
The feature of the pharmacy law permit- 
ting general dealers to sell certain drugs 
and preparations was amended in some 
minor particulars. Through the active ef- 


provide for 
submit evidence in 


forts of the California wholesale drug- 
gists and others interested, the insecti- 
cide law was amended so as to make 
it satisfactory to the drug trade. 

Colorado.—A new cocaine law was 
enacted. The law requires registry of 
sales by wholesalers and places restric- 
tions upon all who subsequently handle 


the cocaine, alpha, or bota eucaine or the 


salts, solutions or products of either. 
Several other very radical bills affecting 


the drug trade failed to pass. 


Connecticut.—A narcotic law was enact- 


ed. It requires any jobber who sells any 
of the drugs named to keep the order, 
the form of which is prescribed, in a sep- 
arate file or book and to file with the 
commissioner of pharmacy a monthly re- 
port showing sales made during the pre- 
vious month. The law contains the usual 
loop holes in that registered pharmacists 


required to report their sales to 
veterinariams or dentists. The 
pharmacy will furnish 


are not 
physicians, 
commissioners of 


the official order blanks, ete 
Delaware.—The only matter of impor 
tance in this State was the passage of 

Senate bill No. 197, a narcotic bill. The 


law restricts the sale of morphine, opium, 
cocaine and chloral hydrate, but specific- 
mild 


ally exempts paregoric and “other 
compounds,”* 

Florida.—The food and drugs law was 
amended The Snerley amendment was 


adopted and the standards of the Federal 
department were adopted as standards for 
Florida. 

Georgia.—The Legislature was in session 
during the summer and, while some very 


drastic and objectionable bills were in- 
troduced, mo changes were made in ex- 
isting laws relating to the drug trade. 


Idaho.—House bill No. 177, which became 
a law, relates to the retail sales of poison. 
A bill regulating the sale of alcohol on 
prescription or otherwise also was passed. 


Illinois.—The standard bulk sales bill 
Was passed. Several bills of interest to 
the drug trade were introduced, but not 


passed. 


Indiana.—A narcotic bill was enactea 


into law. It requires the wholesaler, job- 
ber or manufacturer, before delivering 
any of the drugs named, to make a rec- 
ord in a book_kept for that purpose of 
the sale, which book is to be kept open 
for inspection. A net weight bill, which 


may be construed to apply to drugs and 
medicines, was also passed. 

lowa.—No bill of special interest to the 
jobbing trade became a law. A net weight 
law applying to food only was passed. 
Several bills were introduced which would 
have disturbed existing conditions in the 
drug trade, but they failed of passage. 


Kansas.—The pharmacy law was 
amended; a bulk sales bill was enacted 
and a bill regulating the sale of stock 


became a law. 

Louisiana.—The Board of Health issued 
new regulations effective July 1, 1913, 
which practically constitute the food and 


medicines 





drugs law of this State. They prohibit 
the sale in general stores of certain 
poisons and habit-forming drugs. These 


regulations are fairly satisfactory to the 


trade. 


Maine.—The narcotic law and the in- 
secticide law were amended. The en- 
forcement of both was transferred from 


Agricultural 
Commissioner 
law cover- 


the director of the Maine 
Experiment Station to the 
of Agriculture. A net weight 
ing foods cnly was passed. 
Massachusetts.—The pure drug law was 


amended so as to make a drug adulte- 
rated if its strength, quality or purity 
“differs materially from” the professed 
standard under which it is sold. The law 
formerly read if it ‘‘falls below” the pro- 
fessed standard. The insecticide law was 
amended by exempting compounds con- 
taining not more than 50 per cent. of 
sodium fluorine intended solely for the de- 


struction of roaches. 
Minnesota.—The pharmacy 
law was amended. 
Misscuri.—The jobbing trade was not af- 
fected by legislation passed. An objec- 
tionable law was passed relative to dis- 
infectants, but it was vetoed by the Govy- 
ernor. 
Montana.—A 
statement of 
all commodities 
etfective January 
Nebraska The drug section of the food 
and drugs law was amended by includ- 
ing the Sherley amendment A large 
number of other bills objectionable to the 
drug trade failed to become laws 
Nevada.—The food and drugs law was 
amended by inserting the Sherley amend- 
ment, with the exception that the 


and poison 


weight law, requiring 
measure or count on 
becomes 


net 
weight 
including drugs, 
1, 1914. 


words 
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“false and fraudulent’ were changed to 
“false or fraudulent.’’ A poisoned nar- 
colic law also was enacted. 

New Hampshire.—A net weight law ap- 
plying to food only was passed. 

New Jersey.—Lhe drugs laws were not 
changed, 

New Mexico.—Several bills of minor im- 
portance to the drug trade were intro- 
auced, but not passed. 

New York.-—lThe former cocaine law 
was replaced by a new one of the most 
drastic character. In drafting the new 
law all branches of the drug trade were 
comsulteu, und it is believed that it will 
prove effective in minimizing the illegiti- 


mate sale of this article 

North Carolina.—The cocaine law was 
amended 

North Dakota.—An insecticide law was 
enacted and the manufacture and sale of 
enull was prohibited 

Ohio.—The narcotic law was amended 
and an insecticide law was enacted. The 
latter requires manufacturers of insec- 
ticides and fungicides to pay a license 
fee of $20 annually for each biand of such 
Zzo00ds sold only in Ohio. ‘lhe enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs law was 


tu an agricultural commidsiou 
which was created. The Sherley amend- 
ment was added to the drug section of 
the tood and drugs law. 

Oregon.—The narcotic law was amended, 
as was the food and drugs law. it was 
the evident intention of the Legislature to 


transterred 


add the Sherley amendment to the drug 
section, but owing to a mix-up the net 
Welght amendment may be construed to 
apply only to drugs. We think that it 
cun easily be proven, however, that it 
was intended to apply only tuo food, and 


not to drugs. 


Pennsylvania.—A narcotic bill, known as 


the Richards bill (H. R. 532) was passed, 
but it Was vetoed by the Governor. Nu- 


merous other bills affecting the drug trade 
were introduced, but not passed. <A net 
weight bill covering food only was passed. 
South Carolina.—Th2 drug laws were 
not changed, but their enforcement was 
transferred from the State Board of 
Health to the Commissicner of Agricul- 
ture. 
South 
dicinal 
weight 
passed. 
Tennessee.—At a special session, follow- 
ing the regular session, a narcotic bill 
Was passed. The drug section of the food 
and drugs law was amended by adding 
an amendment simiiar to the Sherley 
amendment, except that the words ‘and 
fraudulent” “were omitted. 
‘Texas.—As usual, there 
bills affecting the drug 
failed to pass. 
Utuh.—A food and 


relating to me- 
enacted. \ net 
food wus 


law 
was 
only to 


Dakota.—A 
stock foods 
law applying 


numerous 


but all 


were 
trade, 


drugs law, following 
the national law im essential provisions, 
but with some additions, was enacted. It 
requires the net weight to be stated on 
food only. The narcotic law was amended 
Vermont.—The Sherley amendment was 
added to the food and drugs law. 
Washington.—The drugs laws were not 
changed, but the enforcement thereor 
was transferred from former officials and 
ludged with a newly-created Department 


of Agriculture. 

West Virginia.—The drugs laws were 
not changed, 

Wisconsin.—It was made unlawful for 
any person or firm to have in possession 
more than two ounces of cocaine at any 
one time. The narcotic law was amend- 
ed. A net weight bill covering only food 


was passed. 


Wyoming.— The marcotic law was 
amended. The food and drugs act was 
also amended in some respects. 

The following named States now have 


compulsory weight or measure branding 
laws applicable to food products in pack- 
age form:— 


Arizona.—Now in effect. 


California.—Effective April 1, 1914. This 
law does not apply to commodities sold 
for ten cents or less. The statute di- 


rects that in stating the contents, one of 
the following phrases shall appear:—‘‘Net 
Contents,’ ‘“‘Net Weight,’ ‘““Net Measure” 
or “‘Net Count.” 
Connecticut.—Now in effect. 
Florida.—Now in effect. 


lowa.—Effective September 3, 1914 

Maine.—Does not apply to articles pur- 
chased before January 1, 1914, nor to 
packages sold for tive cents or less. 

Michigan.—Goods received by  whole- 
salers or retailers on or before January 
1, 19i4, are exempt until September 1, 
1914. 

Minnesota.—Now in effect. Applies only 


to spices and condiments. Requires the 
weight and does not give option of de- 

claring the measure or count. 
Montana.—Effective January 1, 1914. 


Does not 
cents or 


to products sold for ten 
Also covers drugs. 


apply 
less. 


Nebraska.—Now in effect. 
_Nevaca.—Now in effect. Also covers 
arugs. 

New Hampshire.—Effective November 


22, 1914. 
New Mexico.—Now in effect, but applies 
only to mill products. 


New York.—Does not apply to any 
packages put up before February 1, 1914. 
Also covers drugs. 

North Dakota.—Now in effect. 

Oregon.—KEffective July 1, 1914. 

Pennsylvania.—Effective January 1, 1914, 


but does not apply to any domestic prod- 


ucts prepared or foreign products im- 
ported prior to January, 1915. 
South Dakota.—Now in effect. Law ex- 


empts products sold for five cents or less. 


Utah.—Now in effect, but as it was not 
passed until the 1913 session of the Legis- 
lature, the State authorities are allowing 


some time for the disposition of goods on 
hand; however, they have not made any 
definite announcement as to the time 
limit. 


Wisconsin. Effective September 3, 1914. 


W yoming.—Now in effect. 
The Federal Food and Drugs Act was 
amended March 3, 1913, striking out the 


third paragraph of section 8 relating to 
the weight and measure contents so as 
to read as follows: 

“Third. If in package form the quan- 
tity of the contents be mot plainly and 
conspicuously marked on the outside of 


the package in terms of weight, measure 
or fiumerical count: Provided, however, 


That reasonable variations shall be per- 
mitted, and tolerances and also exemp- 
tions as to small packages shall be es- 
tablished by rules and regulations made 


in accordance with the provisions of sec- 


tion 3 of this act. 





“Section 2. That this act shall take ef- 
fect and be in force from and after its 
passage: Provided, however, That no 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, or con- 
tiscation shall be enforced for any vio- 
lation of its provisions as to domestic 
products prepared or toreign products im- 
ported prior to eighteen months after 
lis passage."’ 

Particular attention is drawn to this 
amendment as applying only to food and 
not to drugs. 

A revision of our compilation of “State 
Pure Drug Laws,” ete., is now being pre- 
pared by Mr. George L. Douglass, coun- 
sel to the Proprietary Association, and 
our secretary, Mr. Toms. The revised 
compilatior. will embrace the new laws 
passed and the changes made in existing 
laws since ovr last compilation (The Red 
Kook) was issued in October, 19i1l. Whe 
new bovuk will be mailed by the secretary 
to our Members as soon as it is ready. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Charles A. West, Chairman. 


During the presentation of the report 


Mr. West said:— 
When I was in Washington last week 


I called on Mr. Joseph Stewart, who 
is the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, having in charge the regu- 


lations pertaining to the transportation 
of poisons through the mails. 

I explained to him the difficulty 
which the trade was having in speci- 
fically interpreting the regulations now 


in force, and stated that while one 
jobber translated the regulations to 
mean one thing, his immediate com- 


petitor considered that the regulations 
were not as binding and did not effect 
all articles which might be classed as 


poisons. I explained to him the im- 
portance of mailing small packages 


containing pilocarpine, digitalin, hyos- 
cyamin, and similar articles, which, 
strictly speaking, could not be con- 
sideréd as other than poisons. 

I asked him to issue regulations per- 


mitting the mailing of such articles, 
and he fully appreciated the impor- 
tance of the request. The interview 


resulted in his making a request of me 
to formulate such a regulation as I 
thought would answer the require- 
ments of the trade in this particular, 
and to submit the same to him for his 
consideration, which will be done 
shortly. 

Mr. Stewart gave me every consider- 


ation and expressed a willingness to 
aid the trade in connection with this 
matter as far as he could do so and 


still confine himself to the limits of the 
statute, 

President Plaut:—No one can have 
listened to the exceedingly able and ex- 
haustive report of the chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation without hav- 
ing been impressed with the immense 
amount of work performed by this 
committee during the year, which work 
seems not likely to decrease in the near 
future. On the contrary, from what the 
chairman has said, it will continue, and 
possibly increase, right along, As he 
stated, it is a one-man committee, and 
that makes the burden of the office all 
the more onerous 

Of course, our New York office, as the 
chairman of the Committee has stated, 
can always be of great assistance to 


the committee, at the same time we 
should appreciate what an enormous 
amount of work has been done, and 


what a tremendous knowledge of de- 
tails of the methods of procedure is 
necessary in order to fill acceptably the 
oftice of chairman of that committee. 
Our present chairman possesses that 
knowledge and that experience in an 
extraordinary degree. Gentlemen, the 
report is before you for discussion. 

Thos. F. Main:—One of the impor- 
tant things that the chairman of this 
committee has brought to our atten- 
tion is the necessity for uniform State 
legislation, and I think in your own ad- 
dress, sir, you called attention to the 
fact that in the event of the Harrison 
anti-narcotic bill becoming a law, it 
would be necessary to supplement it 
with State legislation in order to make 
it operative. 

As our body has a membership in the 
National Drug Trades Conference, it 
seems that no more important work 
could be undertaken by that body than 
the compilation of a model anti-nar- 
cotic bill just as soon as the Harrison 
bill is passed by Congress, to serve as 
a model for State legislation, It seems 
to me that any model bill which was 
agreed upon by that conference would 
have a weight in State legislatures 
which it would be impossible to secure 
for a bill introduced by an individual 
member. In fact, I believe that indi- 
vidual members, knowing their own 
deficiency in regard to a knowledge of 
the trade and the uses of narcotics 
would gladly accept a bill of that kind, 
or if they did not, and insisted on in- 
troducing a bill containing provisions 
which were not similar to the national 
law, it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to secure the introduction of a 
model bill by some one else and get 
the various State legislatures to pass it 

I hope that our members who repre- 
sent this body in the National Drug 
Trades Conference will during the en- 





suing year bear this matter in mind, 
and if possible secure some action 
upon it. 


President Plaut:—The report of the 
committees covers so vast a field that 
to the average listener—and I am one 
of them—one impression is so quickly 
removed by what the chairman would 
say immediately afterward that it is 
rather difficult to go back to any one 
definite matter. 














There is one thing which the chair- 
man observed in reporting these va- 
rious acts of State legislatures bearing 
upon public health and indirectly on 
our business, and that is that they were 
put under the charge, everywhere al- 
most without exception, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Gentlemen, is not 
that an absurdity? We ought to have 
a national department of health, sup- 
plemented by State departments of 
health. In some of the foreign coun- 
tries pharmacy and every thing con- 
nected with the pharmaceutical trade 
is placed under the charge of the de- 
partment of religious worship. This 
practice dates back to ancient times, 
when the practitioners of medicine 
were chiefly monks and men of the 
cloth, and it is not.a bit more absurd 
than that our business should be regu- 
lated by a more or less professional 
body. If we exerted ourselves in that 
direction, and try to secure the estab- 
lishment of a national board of health, 
managed by competent people, I think 
legislation in these matters which af- 
fect our interests would be much more 
reasonable, 


Charles A. West:—In_ connection 
with this matter of uniformity of 
legislation the food and dairy com- 


missioners of the United States had a 
convention in Washington last week. 
I understood about a month ago they 
were to have such a convention, and I 
wrote to Dr. Alsberg saying I under- 
stood there was to be such a conven- 
tion and asked him what the date was 
to be. He wrote and said the conven- 
tion was to be held on the 14th and 
15th of November, and he would be 
very glad indeed to have me there. 
About two weeks ago I wrote and 
asked him if he would kindly give me 
a memorandum of the time and place 


of the meeting to be held, and 
he wrote me ae very nice letter 
in reply and apologized for having 


invited me, but said that the conven- 
tion was always held in executive ses- 


sion. I did not have the privilege of 
attending, but received from him a 
little clipping, which I will read for 
your information. It is as follows:— 
State pure food commissioners and of- 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture, 
at a conference here yesterday, decided 
that the Federal pure food law as in- 


adequate; 


that it should be repealed and 
another 


statute substituted immediately. 


The chief point of attack was the sec- 
tion which permits the use of a guaran- 
tee label by manufacturers. This was 
deciared misleading to the public and 
made it appear that the products were 
guaranteed by the government. 

After the discussion a committee was 
appointed to urge Congress to pass a 
new measure and also to provide a law 


to fix standards for all foods and drugs. 


UNIFORM LAWS SOUGHT. 

Another committee will confer with a 
committee from the American Bar Asso- 
ciation looking to the uniformity of Fed- 
eral and State laws for the enforcement 
of pure food laws. 

That section of the Federal pure food 
law regarding the use of coloring mat- 
ter and harmless extracts also was con- 
demned as a cloak of frauds which could 
not always be reached under the penal 
sections. 

CLEARING HOUSE HERE. 

A clearing house in the Department of 
Agriculture for information regarding the 
enforcement of pure food and drug acts 
Was decided upon. 

The conference 
leading toward 
tween the State 


started a movement 
greater co-operation be- 
pure food departments 
and also with the Federal authorities. 
The committee to confer with Congress 
regarding a new pure food and drugs act 
is composed of Dr. E. E. Ladd, North 
Dakota; Dr. S. E. Strode, Ohio; Dr. J. D. 


Mickle, Oregon; Dr. George B. Taylor, 
Louisiana, and Dr. W. 5S. Matthews, of 
Lilinois. 

Thomas F. Main:—I think a good 


many members of our body here have 


opposed the formation of a national 
board of health largely, I think, Ow- 
ing to the unique action of local 


boards of health. I think we have in 
our own city of New York a notable 
example of what boards of health do, 
running counter to trade customers 
and interfering with trade matters 
which would be considered outside 
their province if they were not given 
such extraordinary power. Personal- 
ly I do not think the institution of a 
national board of health would ever 
receive the assent of the trade bodies 
of the land until it is clearly under- 
stood just what men are to be ap- 
pointed On that board. To my mind 
there should be an addition to the 
medical end—a pharmaceutical end 
and also a chemical end. If the prop- 
osition for the formation of a national 


board of health on proper lines could 
be brought about it might receive the 
assent of every body; but there is a 


tendency, as we see in the local boards 
of health, when men get into office 
they dabble in all sorts of things 
without thoroughly investigating 
matters, 


In our own case it appears to me 
that a good many so-called regula- 
tions of the board of health could be 


successfully caught if anybody cared 
to carry the matter into court, but no 
one wants to get the notoriety of op- 
posing an action of the board of 
health, because in the public mind the 
board of health is almost a sacred 
thing. 

President Plaut:—I 
that Mr. Main has 
the points which 
The tremendous 


very glad 
called attention to 
he has brought up. 
arbitrary powers 


am 


»hecessary 
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vested in our local boards of health 
also have a legitimate reason. They 
date back to ancient times when epi- 
demics, plagues and contagious dis- 
eases were brought into towns, and in 
an emergency the health commis- 
sioner must have authority to do al- 
most anything. The Health Commis- 
sioner of the city of New York is vest- 
ed with power greater than that of 
the Mayor of the city or the Governor 
of the State. He can direct a building 
to be torn down or prohibit a steamer 
from landing its passengers and hold 


the steamer at quarantine for any 
period of time which he considers 
necessary, and, as Mr. Main stated, 
no one wants to bell the cat; no one 


wants to reduce these antiquated ar- 
bitrary powers of the Health Commis- 
sioner to agree with modern ideas. 
Such a Matter as a universal plague 
is impossible nowadays. I desire, if I 
may be permitted, to call the particu- 
lar attention of the incoming presi- 
dent of our Association to the impor- 
tance of this matter so that we may, 
during the next year, work for a na- 
tional board of health, properly con- 
stituted and with duly defined powers. 
I know of no more important subject. 

Charles A. West:—It would be a 
good thing to have bills drawn for our 
board of health along the lines Mr. 
Plaut has indicated. The greatest ob- 
jection to the Owen bill which was be- 
fore Congress was in the method of 
administration. A great many mem- 
bers of the medical profession were 
favorable, but a great many ‘were op- 
posed. The argument was brought up 
—suppose, for instance, that the sec- 
retary of the national board of health 


should be a Christian scientist, what 
show would the members of the 
American Medical Association have? 


George W. Lattimer:—Along the line 


you suggest, in Ohio this last winter, 
with all our progressive legislation, 
the question came up in reference to 
placing all this anti-narcotic legisla- 
tion and other matters in the hands 
of the agricultural commissioners. We 
have an agricultural commission in 
Ohio now which has charge of all 
the pharmaceutical questions of the 


day and we are entirely in the hands 
of a lot of farmers. They can gointoa 
drug store and completely control the 
druggist if they so wish. We had a 
number of conferences with our Gov- 
ernor in reference to the very ques- 
tion of placing this matter in the 
hands of the State Board of Health. 
He is, as you know, an ex-Congress- 
man, and was greatly interested in it, 
but he seems to think that the matter 
will have to be started in a Federal 
way before we can do anything with 
the State matter. President Plaut, I 
agree with him. 

George W. Lattimer:—He is copying 
the Federal lines somewhat in the 
State work. He seems to be very 
much in favor of a national board of 
health at this time which shall be 
thoroughly efficient and that may give 
up some line to work on next year. 

Lucien B. Hall:—Apropos of what 
Mr. Lattimer says for the great State 
of Ohio, it seems that they have 
passed an insecticide law which re- 
quires that every one selling insecti- 
cide in the State of Ohio must pay a 
license of twenty dollars. That would 
mean that every one who sells white 
helibore insect powder and other ar- 
ticles of that kind must pay twenty 
dollars before he can sell them. It 
shows how these laws will be passed 
with no way of carrying them out. 

George W. Lattimer:—We are strug- 
gling very hard, as Mr. Hall knows, 
with the Governor and agricultural 
commission to have them interpret 
that matter so that it will not be 
to have a brand for every- 
thing we put out. It will break us up 
if we have to do that, and lots of us 


will got out of the insecticide busi- 
ness. The law is very stringent. We 
are pretty badly law ridden in Ohio 
at the present time. 


President Plaut:—There is one other 
matter in the report of the committee 
to which I desire to call attention, and 
that is the interesting information that 
our government officials are beginning 
to recognize that unrestricted competi- 
tion is not an unmitigated biessing. 
From various sources we have bad the 
good news that the new Secretary of 
Commerce proposes to engage in a 
series of investigations ventilating this 
matter, and at a later period I[ believe 
the Board of Control purposes to re- 
port on that. This matter is one which 
touches the pocketbook of every man 
here present. 

Are there any further remarks on the 
report of the committee? 

Donald McKesson:—There are two 
things on which I desire information 
from the committee, one is in regard to 
the guarantee legend. As Ii under- 
stand, it is proposed to withdraw that. 
There is a great deal of talk about the 
people which have been misled by it. 
Have you any evidence to that effect? 

Charles A. West:—They claim they 
have. They claim in some suits 
brought not long ago it was shown in 
the court that the party who bought 
the goods had bought them with the 
supposition he was buying an article 
guaranteed by the United States Goy- 
ernment and felt perfectly safe in buy- 
ing it. That was one of the argu- 
ments the distriet attorney used to con- 
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vict the defendant. The convention of 
the Food and Dairy Commissioners, to 
which I have referred, adopted a vote 
the other day favoring the adopting of 
the new Food and Drugs Act, and 
eliminating the guarantee clause, 

President Plaut:—The guarantee 
legend is of such value to the govern- 
ment, for the reason that it makes the 
tracing of the product so for 
them that they do not any 
change in this respect. 

Donald McKesson :—Except these 
government officials themselves —— 

President Plaut:—Not those charged 
with the administration of the law. 

Donald McKesson:—Another point 
they condemn is the variation clause. 
We do not want to let that get away 
from us, either. Every one knows that 
strychnine is manufactured from low 
grade nuts, and belladonna from low 
grade belladonna and standardized be- 
fore it reaches the public. I was sur- 
prised that the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association should have passed 
such a resolution on this subject, and 
do not understand how they came to 
do it. 

President Plaut:—You can prevent 
that by going to the next meeting of 
that association. 

Benjamin A. Jackson:—In reference 
to the changing view of government 
officials, Louis D. Brandeis, as perhaps 
most of you know, may be considered 
the foe of trusts and combinations of 
all kinds, and he has upheld very 
strongly the idea that manufacturers 
and firms should be able to maintain 
their prices, and there is being pub- 
lished an interesting series of articles 


easy 


desire 


on this subject in Harper’s Weekly 
which will be very interesting for our 
members to read. 

Joseph Personeni:--If the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture is advocating the 
repeal of the guarantee label, I think 
the organization shouia state its view 
with reference to it. 

President Plaut:—The Department of 
Agriculture is not advocating the re- 
peal, nor the officials. A number of 
State officials are doing that. 

Lee M. Hutchins:—There is another 
matter which has been brought up, 
which is decidedly serious. We have 
expressed our opinion as to the De- 
partment of Agriculture not being a 
body which should properly have any- 
thing to do with a board of health in 
the administration of the drug busi- 
ness. I wish it were in the power of 
the Federal Government to legislate 
the farmer's clubs out of existence. In 
the State of Michigan we have farmer's 
clubs which censor everything, and it 
does not make any difference what the 
proposed legislation is. We have lost 
piece after piece of good legislation on 
that account. 

President Plaut:—There being no fur- 
ther discussion, the report will go to 
the Board of Control. We will now 
hear from the Committee on Time and 
Place regarding the next meeiing. 

Charles S. Martin presented the fol- 
lowing report:— 

Report of Committee on Time and 
Place of 1914 Meeting. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen:— 

Your Committee on Time and Place of 
Next Meeting desires to make the follow- 
ing report:— 

Cordial invitations have been extended 
by the cities of St. Louis, Mo.; Galveston, 
'ex.; Denver, Colo.; Atlantic City, N. J.; 


foledo, Ohio; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Int 
dianapolis, iInd., and New York city 
through their representative organiza- 


Lions. 

The invitation of New York is indorsed 
by the Mayor of New York, and your 
committee is not unmindful of the many 
advantages of that city as a desirable 
place of meeting, as well as the hospita- 
ple manner in which our association has 
atways been received by her citizens. 

The Governor of Missouri and the 
Mayor of St. Louis add their cordial in- 
dorsements to the invitation extended by 
the commercial organizations of St. 
Louis, making the claims of this favorite 
conveution city all the more attractive. 

Last year the city of Indianapolis, Ind., 
presented a very cordial invitation to 
hold our 1914 convention in that city, but 
the convention did not deem it wise to 
onsider same at that time. This invi- 
tation is now renewed by the wholesale 
drug trade of that city, indorsed by _the 
Governor of Indiana, Mayor of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, and others. 
After due consideration your committee 
recommenés that the city of Indianapolis, 
Ind., the birthplace of our association, be 
selected as the 1iext place of meeting. 

Your committee further recommends 
that the time shall be the early part of 
October, 1914, the exact date to be named 
by the incoming Comnmttee of Arrange- 
ments and Entertainment. 

Respectfully submitted, | 
Chas. S. Martin, 


Cc. F. Michaels, 
Donald McKesson, 
A. 8S. Brooks, 
R. W. Blanding, 
Committee. 
President Plaut:—Under the rules 
this report will have to lie over for 


two hours, unless a motion is made to 
suspend the rules. 
Charles A. West:—lI 
rules be suspended. 
President Plaut:—That motion can 
only prevail by unanimous consent. Is 
there any opposition? I hear none. The 


move that the 


rules are suspended, 
Charles A. West:—I move that the 
meeting of the association in 1914 be 


held in the city of Indianapolis. 
President Plaut:—Before putting this 

motion to vote I call the attention of 

the associate members to the fact that 
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they are entitled to vote on this ques- 
tion. 

(Mr. West’s motion was put to vote 
and carried.) 

President Plaut:—We will now re- 
ceive the report of the Committee on 
Time and Place, to which was referred 
the matter of the holding of the 1915 
convention, 

Charles S. Martin presented the fol- 
lowing report:— 

Report of Committee on Time and 
Place of 1915 Meeting. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen:— 

Your committee to whom was referred, 
by resolution, the consideration of time 
and place of our meeting of 1915 submits 
the following report:— 

There seems to be on the part of our 
members generally a desire to hold our 
1915 meeting in California, and if it is our 
intention to do so it is important that pre- 
liminary arrangements be made at this 
convention, Your committee, therefore, 
recommends that we accept the cordial 
invitation of the wholesale drug trade of 
the Pacific Coast to hold our 1915 meeting 
at Del Monte, Cal., during the latter half 
September of that year, subject to such 
changes as may be found expedient by 
the Committee on Arrangements and En- 
tertainment. 


It is turther recommended that the 
Committee on Arrangesnents and Enter- 
tainment for the convention of 1915 be ap- 
pointed by the incoming president at his 
earliest convenience, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Chas. S. Martin, 
Cc, F. Michaels, 
Donald McKesson, 
A. 8. Brooks, 
R. W. Blanding, 
Committee. 

Thomas F. Main:—I move that the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Time and Place in regard to the time 
and place of the meeting in 1915 be re- 
ceived and adopted. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

President Plaut:—The necessary two 
hours having elapsed since the report 
of the Committee on Nominations, the 
report can be acted on, 

Charles A. West:—I move that the 
secretary be authorized to cast one 
ballot for the gentlemen nominated. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Plaut:—The secretary will 
kindly cast the ballot as directed. 

Election of Officers. 

Secretary Toms:—As instructed by 


the association, I cast the ballot of the 
association for the following nominees 


recommended by the Committee on 
Nominations :— 

President—George W. Lattimer, Co- 
lumbus. 

First Vice-President—F. C. Groover, 
Jacksonville. 

Second Vice-President—C. F. Michaels, 
San Francisco. 

Third Vice-President—C. E. Potts, 
Wichita, 

Fourth Vice-President—C. §. Littell, 


New York. 
Fifth 
Memphis. 
Secretary—J. E. Toms, New York. 
rreasurer—S. E. Strong, Cleveland. 


Vice-President—G. 8. Fleece, 


Board of Control—Charles Gibson, 
chairman, Albany; Charles E. Bedwell, 
Omaha; James W. Morrisson, Chicago; 
George R. Merrell, St. Louis; John T. 
Kennedy, Minneapolis. 

General Representative—F. E. Holliday, 


New York. 

President Plaut:—The chair declares 
the gentlemen whose names have just 
been read by the secretary as duly 
elected to their respective offices. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We shall now proceed with the reg- 
ular order of business. We will take 
up the report of the Committee on 
Memorials, of which Mr. H. J. Schnell, 
of New York, is chairman. 

Secretary Toms read the report :— 
Report of Committee on Memorials 

of Deceased Members, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
ticaal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion: 


When we consider the dual fact that on 
the earth's surface man is but an infini- 
tesimal speck, and that in the life of his 
race his four-score years are but a fleeting 
Inoment, it Causes us to pause and asx 
ourselves whether it is worth while to 
harbor evil thoughts of our brother or to 
ao aught but exiend a helping hand to 
him we grope together for the brief 
period here allotted to us. The Great 
Reaper will level all in time and settle 
every score. Each of us who year after 
year returns to these meetings to see 
vacant places where but a few short 
months previously strong men sat, ana 
witnesses the constant thinning out of 
our ranks at the top, must have the 
thought borne in upon him that his sum- 
mons may come at any time, and the 
thought should make him realize his own 
helplessness and comparative insignifi- 
cance and awaken in him a charitable 
feeling toward all mankind. 

The past year, like others in the his- 
tory of our organization, has witnessed 
the passing into another sphere of many 
of our fellow members. It is my sad duty 
to chronicle the demise since our last 
meeting of twelve active and three assu- 


as 


ciate members. A short sketch of tne 
fe of each of our departed friends fol- 
Ows: 
WILLIAM P. MILLAY, 
Jonn W. Perkins Co., 1852-1912. 


William Purington Millay, treasurer of 
the John W. Perkins Company, Portland. 


Me., died December 9, 1912. He was born 
at Bowdoinham, Me., December 4, 1882, 
being the oldest son of John Henry and 
Isabella Henry Purington Millay. Fle 
married Mary C. Pennell, who, with two 
daughters, survives him. In 1872 Mr. Mil- 
lay went to Portland, and on September 
27 of that year entered the employ of 
John W. Perkins & Co., being then nine- 
teec:k Vears of age. He held the vnosition 
of bookkeeper until January, 1892, when 
he became a member of the firm. In 
Janvary, 189 the business was incorpo- 


rated under the name of the John W. Per- 
Perkins being 


kins Company, John W. 
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elected president, Benjamin A. Perkins, 
vice-president, and William P. Millay, 
treasurer. Mr. Millay retained the post- 
tion of treasurer of this corporation until 


his death 


DR. CHARLES 8. HAZELTINE, 

Hazeltis & Perkins Drug Co., 1844-1912 

Dr. Charles 8. 
the Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died December 17, 
192, aged sixty-eight years Dr. Hazel- 
tine came from a family of physicians, 
his father, Dr, Gilbert H,. Hazeltine, hav- 
ing been a_ successful practitioner ar 
Jamestown, N. Y., and his grandfather, 
Dr. Laban Hazeltine, having also been a 
member of the same honored profession. 
The subject of the present sketch was 
born at Jamestown, October 1, 1844; at- 
tended medical lectures at the University 
of Michigan, and took his degree from the 
University of Albany in 1866. After prac- 
tice for eighteen months in the hospitals 
of New York and Buffalo and in James- 
town, Dr. Hazeltine went West and en- 
tered business at Grand Rapids. At first 
he engaged in manufacturing alone, but 
soon formed a partnership with Charies 
Shepard and launched into the wholesale 
drug business, under the firm name of 
Shepard & Hazeltine. After a few years 
Mr. Shepard sold his interest in the busi- 
ness to C. G. Perkins, of Henderson, Ky., 
who, in 1888, sold it to Dr. Hazeltine. 
lauder the able management of the latter 
the business grew to large proportions. 
While a loyal member of our association, 
Dr. Hazeltine seldom attended its meet- 
ings. His house, however, has regulariy 
been represented. ‘The deceased was in- 
timately associated with commercial and 
financial affairs in his adopted city, 
among his various other activities being 
work for a long time as vice-president 
and director of the Grand Rapids Bank. 
In politics he was originally a Republican, 
but he supported Grover Cleveland for 
the Presidency, and as a consequence 
was later censul to Milan for two years. 
In ehurch and charitable work he was 
equally active and prominent. Dr. Hazel- 
tine married twice, his first wife having 
been Miss Ella C. Burnell, of James- 
town, and his second, Miss Anna O., lox, 
of Boston. The latter is now president of 
the drug company. His surviving chil- 
dren are the Countess Adolph von Mont- 
zelas, of 3erlin; Berne Hazeltine, of 
Glenwoced, Cal.; Mrs. George B. Douglass 
and Mrs. Ralph E. Ellis, of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, 


GEORGE WILLIAM KEMP, 
Lanman & Kemp, 1860-1912. 

George William Kemp, a member of the 
firm of Lanman & Kemp, New York, dieu 
December 24, 1912, in his fifty-third year. 
He was a native New Yorker, the second 
son of the late William Kemp, also a 
partner in the same firm for many years 
prior to his death. Mr. Kemp was edu- 
cated at private schools in New York and 
at Harvard. Immediately after receiving 
his A. B. degree from the latter imsti- 
tution, in 1884, he entered the employment 
of the firm of which he became a part- 
ner in 1894, and with which he was asso 
ciated until his death. He is survived by 
his widow and one daughter. He was for 
two years president of the Drug Trade 
Section of the New York Board of Trade 
end Transportation. He was also a mem- 
ber of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce and University, Harvard, Down- 
town, Manhattan, City and Automobile 
Club of America clubs. He was also high 
up in Masonic circles and a member of 
the Sons of the Revolution. 


THOMAS PENROSE COOK, 
New York Quinine and Chemical Works, 
1849-1913. 


Thomas Penrose Cook died at his home 
at Glen Ridge, N. J., January 7, 1913, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. Mr. 
Cook was born in Philadelphia, March 26, 
1849. His parents died before he was six 
years old, and he was reared by his 
zrandfather, Thomas N. Penrose, a drug- 
gist of Philadelphia. In the Penrose store 
Mr. Penrose learned the rudiments of 
pharmacy during his vacation periods and 
om Saturdays and evenings when he was 
not at school. When a youth he also 
worked for J. William Jones & Co., of 
Philadelphia, dealers in chemicals and 
dyestuffs, and took a course at the Phiia- 
delphia College of Pharmacy. Later he 
was for about a year with John C. Hurtt, 
of Philadelphia. In 1871, being then twen- 
ty-one years of age, the young man took 
a position with Powers & Weightman, 
where his ability and fidelity gained for 
him rapid promotion. In 1889 he was at- 
tracted by an offer from Eli Lilly & Co., 
of inimenase, but soon returned to the 
chemical field by becoming the represen- 
tative of E. Merck, of Darmstadt, in New 
York. Mr. Cook became the vice-president 
and manager of the New York Quinine 
and Chemical Works in 1894, a position 
which he hel@ to the time of his death, 
The deceased gave liberally of his time 
and talent to various organizations. For 
many years he was chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Rates and Routes and also of 
our Entertainment Committee. How well 
he performed the work of these two of- 
fices we all know. At the time of his 
death he was the head of the Committee 
on Legislation of the Drug Trade Section 
of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, of which section he was 
chairman in 194. For ten years he had 
been a trustee of the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York and was 
vice-president of that organization at the 
time of his death. He was one of the 
reorganizers and financial backers of the 
New York Drug and Chemical Club, which 
he served as president in 1896 and 1897, 
and was also a member of the Chemists’ 
Club of New York, the American Phar- 
maceutical Association and the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association. The 
deceased is survived by a widow and two 
children, William G. and Sarah E. Cook. 
The son was associated with his father 
in business and spent a large part of his 
time on the road. Mr. Cook possessed a 
remarkable memory for faces and facts, 
which served him to advantage in his 
many associations. 


HOWARD M. SALE, 
Western Wholesale Drug Company, 1913. 
Howard M. Sale, president of the West- 
ern Wholesale Drug Company, Lo® An- 
geles, Cal., died January 17, 1913. Mr. Sale 
was born at Weston, Mo., when railroads 











Hazeltine, president of 


had not penetrated that portion of the 
country, and when a boy he helped to 
bring goods from Denver to s native 
town by ox-teams. In the early sixties Mr. 
Sale’s family moved to St. Joseph, where 
the lad found employment in a drugstore 
while studying medicine under an uncie 
Ile became connected with McPike & Al- 
len, at Atchison (afterward the McPike 
iorug Company, of Kansas City, Mo.), and 
uflerward conducted drug stores at Doni- 
phan and Salina, Kan., and Pueblo, Col. 
in 1886 he moved westward with others 
who had been attracted by the advan- 
tuges of Southern California, and for 
many years was in the retail business at 
los Angeles, The Western Wholesale 
lyrug Company was organized in 1901, with 
Mr. Sale at its head. 





LESLIE BRINKERHOF?®, 
Pacitic Drug Company, 1850-1915 
Leslie Brinkerhoff, vice-president of the 
Pacific Drug Company, Seattle, Wash., 
died January 28, 1913, aged sixty-two years, 
having been born at [*ishkill-on-the-Hud- 
son, September 8, 1850. When he was one 
year old his parents moved to Chicago, 
where he remained until he had com- 
pleted his school education At the uge 
of twenty-five Mr. Brinkerhoff started into 
the retail drug business for himself in 
Onarga, Ill. I'wo years later he joined 
the traveling force of William S. Merrell, 
of Cincinnati, where he remained until 
tempted into a similar position with Mor- 
rison, Plumer & Co., of Chicago. He 
spent mine years on the road for the lat- 
ter concern and five years inside the 
house. At the end of this time he went 
into the advertising business for a while. 
In 1898 he accepted an offer from the 
McPike & Fox Drug Company, of Atchi- 
eon, Kan. (afterward the McPike Drug 
Company, of Kamsas City, Mo.), and after 
four years with that concern decided to 
enter the wholesale drug business on the 
Pacific Coast. With this end in view he 
went to Seattle in 193, where he met 
“a number of local men and formed the 
Pacific Drug Company, of which he was 
vice-president up to the time of his death 
Mr. Brinkerhoff is survived by a widow, 
who was his constant companion outside 
of business hours, and two sons, Arthur 
G., Manager of the Carleton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Carleton, Ore., and Gilbert, 
who is associated with the Pacific Drug 

Company. 

FREDERICK SUTTON KELLOGG, 

Langley & Michaels Company, 1913. 

Forty-two years ago a fifteen-year-old 
boy entered the laboratory of Heathfield, 
Bugel & Co., San Francisco. That firm 
was succeeded by Abrams & Co., who in 
time were succeeded by Abrams & Car- 
roll; later the firm name became J. J. 
Mack & Co. and then Mack & Co. At 
the time of each of the four changes Mr. 
Kelloge’s services were retained, and he 
became a member of the last-named firm. 
When his house retired, after the great 
earthquake and fire of 19%, Mr. Kellogg 
became a member and treasurer of the 
Langley & Michaels Company, a position 
he held until the close of 191Z2. His death 
followed, February 15, 1913. Mr. Kellogg 
is survived by his widow, whom he mar- 
ried thirty-five years ago, and one adopted 
son and one brother. 


LOUIS F. STIFEL, 
Ohio Valley Drug Company, 1851-1913. 


Louis F. Stifel, president of the Ohio 
Valley Drug Company, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., since its formation in 1900, died at 
his home in that city February 19, 1913. 
Mr. Stifel was a native of the city in 
which he emgaged in business, having 
been born there October 9, 1851, the son 
of C. Elias and Anna Clara Stitel. After 
attending the schools of Wheeling until 
he was nineteen years of age, Mr. Stifel 
jcined his father and brothers in the man- 
ufacture of tinware, ete. Later he studied 
law at the University of Michigan and 
took his degree of bachelor of law there 


in 1877. He rose to enviable heights in 
his profession. In 1891 he gave up the 
practice of law to look after banking in- 
terests. His connection with the drug 


compeny of which he was president was 
largely of an advisory character. He 
was associated with a number of other 
business enterprises, as well as_ with 
others of a charitable nature. Mr. Stifet 
was married twice, the first time in 1878, to 
Miss Eliza Oesterling, who died ten years 
later; the second time, in 1891, to Miss 
Fredricka Oesterling, who, with two 
daughters, Misses Marie and Virginia, 
survives. One daughter, Mrs. E. Sue 
Deemler, of Pittsburgh, by the first wife, 
also survives, as well as two brothers and 
three sisters. They are William C. and 
Elias C. Stifel, Misses Clara A. and Louise 
M. Stifel, all of Wheeling, and Mrs. Emilie 
Schoening, of St. Louis. 
CHARLES SS. LEETE. 

Charles S. Leete Company, 1826-1913. 
On his eighty-seventh birthday, March 
20, 1913, Charles Sidney Leete, president 
of Charles S. Leete Company, Incorpo- 
rated, New Haven, Conn., closed a life 
which had been both long and useful, for 
not only was he the head of a wholesale 
drug business, but had been president of 
a bank, and held the same office in an 
insurance company, and been active in 
many other fields. Mr. Leete was born 
at Boston, March 20, 1826. Left fatherless 
at an early age, he went to live with his 
grandparents, but at twelve years of age 
he was at New Haven, attending school 
and doing errands for a grocery firm. In 
March, 149, he formed a partnership with 
Luman Cowles, and the firm ef Cowles & 
Leete bought the drug stock of Dr. Na- 
thaniel Booth and continued the business 
at New Haven. Mr. Cowles died in 1873, 
whereupon the firm name was changed to 
Charles 8S. Leete & Co., a son, Jeremiah 
B. Leete, being the partner. Later the 
business was imcorporated. In 1863 Mr, 
Leete became a director in the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank of his city. and was elevated 
to the presidency in 1879, a position he re- 
signed in 19%. For many years he was 
also president of the Security Insurance 
Company. He was connected with both 
institutions at the time of his death. He 
had also been president of the G. F. War- 
ner Company, and treasurer of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society for several 
years. In addition to these positions, hé 
was prominent im the Society of Colonial 
Wars, the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Union League, the Chureh of 











the Redeemer, and in other commercial, 
social, religious and charitable organiza- 
tions Mr. leete was married in 1849 to 
Miss Olivia M. Cannon, daughter of the 
late LeGrand Cannon. She died in 199/, 
A son, Jeremiah, and a daughter, Miss 
ida, survive him. 


CARL BRUCKER, 
Fritzsche Brothers, 1858-1913. 

Carl Brucker, senior resident member of 
Fritzsche Brothers, New York, died 
March 23, 193, at his home in Passaic, 
N. J., in his fifty-fifth year. Mr, Brucker 
was born in Frankfort-on-Main, Novem- 
ber 24, 1858 He came to the United States 
in 1884, but returned to Germamy the year 
following. In 1892 he returned to the 
United States, when he became a membe1 
of the firm of Fritzsche Brothers and so 
continued until his demise. He was prom- 
inently identified with the essential oil 
industry for nearly thirty-four years with 
Schimmel] & Co. in Germany and Fritzsche 
Brothers in New York. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
New York Board of Trade and Transpor- 
tation, various scientific societies, com- 
mercial organizations and social ¢lubs. 
He was identified with the affairs of our 
association, having served in 1905 as chair- 
man of our Committee of Prevention of 
Adulteration, Mr. Brucker is survived by 
his widow and two sons. 


I. H. MANSFIELD, 

Grasselli Chemical Company, 1840-1912 

I. Howard Mansfield, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Grasselli Chemical Company. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, died March 27, 1913. 
Mr. Mansfield was born at Troy, N. Y., 
February 15, 1840, and went to Cleveland 
in 1856. His first business connection was 
with the firm of Hussey & McBride, pio- 
neer oil refiners of Cleveland. In 1868 he 
entered the employ of Marsh & Harwood, 
chemical manufacturers, continuing with 
that firm for many years. In 181 he be- 
came associated with the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company, later becoming a director 
and an officer. Mr. Mansfield wag a. mem- 
ber of the Union Club ana the Colonial 
Club of Cleveland and had been for marry 
years a member of the First Baptist 
Church of that city. He married in 1870, 
in Cleveland, Miss Emily Page, who sur- 
vives him. He left two children, Eliza- 
beth and Howard P. Mansfield. 


CHARLES F. HUSTED, 

Henry B. Gilpin Company, 1851-1913. 

Charles Francis Husted was born at 
Pocomoke City (then known as Newtown), 
Md., January 20, 1851, and died May 13. 
1913, in the sixty-third year of his age 
Mr. Husted began his business career in 
the drug store of Dr. Truitt, where he 
remained for only a short time. He then 
entered th2 employ of Canby, Gilpin & 
Co., of Baltimore, in 1867, with whom he 
remained in various capacities until Jan- 
uary, 1886, when, upon the retirement of 
William Canby, he became a member of 
the firm, whose name was then changed 
to Gilpin, Langdon & Co. The firm was 
incorporated in 1901 without change of 
name, Mr. Husted becoming its vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer, a position he filled 
in the Henry B. Gilpin Compamy (4 con- 
cern closely identified with the older 
house) at the time of his death. 


WILLIAM GEARY, 
Kirk, Geary & Co., 1837-1915. ‘ 
William Geary was a pioneer in the 
wholesale drug field of the Pacitic Coast, 
having gone to San Francisco a few years 
after the great movement of ‘“Forty- 
niners.”’ He began his Western life in a 
rather small way with the old house og 
Hostetter, Smith & Dean, which consoli- 
dated with Redington & Co. With these 
concerns he remained until 1882, when he 
became a member of the firm of Hi. C. 
Kirk & Co. Later the business of this 
ol4 firm was taken over by the corpora- 
tion of Kirk, Geary & Co., of which the 
deceased was president, and he held that 
office until his death, on June 9, 1913. By 
birth Mr. Geary was a Canadian, London, 
Ontario, having been his birthplace in 
1837. He entered the drug business via 
the retail store of B. A. Mitchell, of his 
native town, and when he was only eight- 
een years of age traveled the New Eng- 
land territory for Gunn & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, 
The Maltine Company, 1858-1913. 

Timothy Lester Woodruff, president of 
the Maltine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died October 12, 1913, after an illness ex- 
tending over a number of weeks. He was 
only fifty-five years of age. While Mr 
Woodruff was more widely known in po- 
litical circles than otherwise, he was 
really a business man of exceptional abil- 
ity, having risen by his own efforts from 
a very small beginning to the presidency 
of a number of lacge commercial con- 
cerns. The deceased was born at New 
Haven, Conn., August 4, 1858. His father 
was a member of Congress during the 
Civil War period and a friend of the great 
war President. Young ‘“‘Timmie” fs said 
to have had many a “ride’’ on Lincoln's 
knee. He went through Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Yale and a business college, 
and began his commercial experience as 
a clerk for his uncle, who was a fish, 
dealer. He was not long in grasping 
other things and soon was the proprietor 
of a storeage warehouse and later of 
grain clevators. Still later he became the 
head of a big concerm engaged in the 
manufacture of typewriters, and was an 
officer in a number of banking and trust 
companies. He accepted an interest in 
the Maltine Company fn 1888 In payment 
of a debt, and soon became the chief 
owner and president of the concern, which 
he converted into a big money-maker. 
Mr. Woodruff was three times Lieutenant- 
Governor of New York and was a promi- 
nent candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
when Theodore Roosevelt received the 
nomination for that office. He held mem- 
bership in many clubs and his wife was 
one of the acknowledged leaders of 
Brooklyn society. 











DR. T. C. SMITH, 
1839-1913. 


Dr. T. C. Smith, of Asheville, N. C., 
died October 18, 1913, aged seventy-four 
years. He was proprietor of a wholesale 


drug house and two retail. stores in his 
adonted city Dr. Smith was born at 
Rutherford, N. C., in 1839, and engaged 


in the drug business at an early age. He 
was on the staff of the medical director 
in the Confederate army, and after the 
close of hostilities entered the University 
of New York Medical College, by which 
he was graduated in 1868. After practic- 
ing medicine for a short time in New 
York, he entered the employ of McKesson 
& Robbing as city salesman. In 1869 he 
opened at Charlotte, N. C., what is said 
to have been the first wholesale drug 
store in his State, and in 1887 moved to 
Asheville, where in both commercial and 
church matters he took a leading part. 
Dr. Smith was oné of the five who organ- 
ized the North Carolina Pharmaceutical 
Association and was the first secretary of 
this body. He was a strict Sabbatarian 
and kept his stores closed on Sundays. 
Three daughters and two sons survive 
him. 

Your committee recommends that a me- 
morial page be set apart in the report of 
the proceedings of this convention § in 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers shall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings 
a picture of each deceased member ac- 
company the same, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Charles W. Snow, 
Arthur W. Claflin, 
Albert Bruen, 
Frank S. Henry, 
John Jay Justis, 
Marion Ward, 
Paul G. Schuh, 
W. B. Young, 
Brent Good, 
Harry J. Schnell, 
Chairman. 

Thomas F. Main:—I move that the 
report be received and adopted by a 
rising vote. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

President Plaut:—The next report is 
that of the Committee on Paints, Oils 
and Glass, of which Mr. T. H. Spence, 
of La Crosse, Wis., is chairman. 

Mr. Spence presented the report:— 


Report of Committee on 
Oils and Glass. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:—In looking over previous reports of 
this committee I find the report generally 
confined to linseed oil, white lead and 
window glass. On writing to the other 
members of the committee I was some- 
what discouraged to get Only three re- 
plies, one stated that he did not handle 
any of the items, another offered to as- 
sist, and the third did give me assistance. 
It occurs to me the N. W. D. A. is not 
much interested in paints, oils ond glass. 

During the year past linseed oil has 
been low compared with previous years, 
the minimum price 40 cents per gallon, 
the maximum price 49 cents per gallon. 
The fall season being favorable for har- 
vest, no frost until October, the crop of 
flax is reported to be good, though esti- 
mated yield is only about 70 per cent, of 
the crop of 1912. The low price of the oii 
and the laws against selling adulterated 
oil has, to a large extent, eliminated such 
from sale. 

Turpentine has also been _ reasonably 
low in value, fluctuating from 4 to dl 
cents per gallon from the jobbers in the 
Middle West. 

White Lead.—This item was twice ad- 
vanced by the manufacturers during the 
year, now_ selling at % cent above the 
price of a year ago. The reason given us 
for the advance was ‘‘unable to work 
the Missouri mines, owing to the mines 
being flooded and labor troubles.’ 

Mixed paints show an increased sale 
in the country districts, the Federal laws 
obliging manufacturers to put the analysis 
on the cans has helped the ‘sale of the 
better class of mixed paints. 

The general glass situation is in much 
better shape, from a price and consump- 
tive standpoint, than it has been for sev- 
eral years. Owing to the new process 
of making window glass by machinery, 
there has been for several years past an 
overproduction at certain seasons of the 
year that has forced pricees to a low 
level. 

A year ago prices on window glass were 
the lowest in the history of the business. 
In fact, the skilled workmen were get- 
ting almost day laborers’ wages, and the 
manufacturers were actually losing 
money on every box produced. Wages 
have been increased since that time about 
(® per cent., and, while these wages are 
still considerably less than the average 
pay received by the skilled trades in the 
manufacturing of glass, they are much 
more satisfactory to all concerned and 
allow the men to get out a better class 
of work. These higher wages and the 
increased cost of material and fuel have 
forced the prices up considerably, but tc- 
day’s basis is what might be termed “just 
a fair average price,” and the prospects 
are that the present prices will prevail, 
with probably some advance. 

The plate glass market is somewhat 
higher than it was a year ago, and the 
prospects are that it will remain firm the 
coming season, as the demand has been 
unusually brisk, and the consumption is 
equal to the supply at the present time. 

The latter half of 1913 has unquestion- 
ably seen the largest consumption of 
glass in the history of the country, and 
the present indications are that 1914 will 
be a banner year for building throughout 
the country, which will mean the largest 
demand for glass of all kinds that we 
ever have seen, 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. Hi. Spencer, 
Chairman. 

President Plaut:—You have heard 
the report of the committee. Unless 
there is objection it will take the usual 
course and go to the Board of Con- 
trol. (Mr. Lucien B. Hall in the chair.) 

Chairman Hall:—We will be glad to 


Paints, 


receive the report of the Committee 
on the President's Address. 
Mr. Walbridge presented the re- 


port:— 


Report of Committee on President's 
Address. 


Your Committee on President's Address 
report that we cannot too highly com- 
mend the address for its broad and thor- 
ough treatment of many questions and 
conditions that have arrsen during the 

















year of his administration affecting the 
drug trade, 

lt is worthy of study by all members 
of our association because of its keen 
and broad-minded analysis of these ques- 
tions and conditions. 

We approve the recommendations made 


by President Plaut on the following sub-: 


jects:—Currency legislation, anti-narcotic 
legisiation, use of the guarantee under 
the food and drugs. act, the metric system 
of weights and measures, the handling of 
business done through parcels post and 
the importance of uniformity in State and 
Federal laws affecting the drug trade. 

Following the usual custom, your com- 
mittee has requested the Board of Con- 
trol to embody these recommendations in 
their report. 

The able, conscientious and faithful ad- 
ministration President Plaut has given 
our association is reflected in his address. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. P. Walbridge, 
Ludwig Schiff, 
John W. Durr, 
Committee. 


move the 
(Motion sec- 


Charles §S. Martin:—I 
adoption of the report. 
onded and carried.) 

(President Plaut in the chair.) 

President Plaut:—We will next hear 


the report of the Committee on Pre- 
vention of Adulteration, Mr. E. G. 
Swift, of Detroit, Mich., chairman. 
Mr. Swift is somewhere at the An- 


tipodes and the 
the report. 


Secretary Toms read the report:— 


secretary will read 


Report of the Committee on Pre- 
vention of Adulteration. 


of the Na- 
Druggists’ Associa- 


Mr. President 
tional 
tion:— 

Your committee begs to report that a 
careful review of the drug and chemicai 
market for the past year shows, on the 
whele, a healthy state of affairs. As 
might be expected, there have been many 
instances ot adulteration reported, par- 
ticularly in parcels of crude drugs, and 
it may be that on a basis of mere nu- 
merical comparison such reports would 
not indicate any marked improvement 
over the previous two or three years. 
We, however, who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the true conditions which 
prevail are convinced beyond any doubt 
that the passage of each year marks a 
decided gain, and it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that the elimination of such evils as 
still exist in this great branch of com- 
merce only requires sufficient time and 
patient effort. 

The actual conditions are only what 
could maturally be expected, because the 
most flagrant abuses were quickly ended 
by the operation of the Federal pure drug 
laws, which have been in force for a 
little more than seven years; and eyen 
the specialized, skillful and more sub- 
tile methods of sophistication are slowly 
failing, as the system of surveillance and 
inspection becomes better organized and 
more comprehensive. Having once been 
inaugurated, the ultimate results of this 
campaign of reformation were never in 
doubt, for there has been the heartiest 
co-operation from every source, and this 
has been especially true as regards the 
drug merchants, jobbers and manufac- 
turers. The efforts of the Federal au- 
thorities have been supplemented by those 
of nearly every State in the Union; hun- 
dreds of laboratories have been equipped. 
an army of botanists, pharmacognocists, 
chemists and other experts has been en- 
gaged, and one must mot overlook the 
thousands of miscellaneous critics among 
the teachers in various. schools, em- 
ployes of the various pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, reporters of the several 
scientific and trade organizations, and 
that nameless host of private individuals 
who sporadically enlist in the crusade of 
reform with all the characteristic and 
ofttimes ill-guided emthusiasm of ama- 
teur detectives. 

This widespread spirit of reform and 
improvement is a beneficent, effective ac- 
complishment in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, and deserves our heartiest com- 
mendation and co-operation, though can- 
dor compels us to assert that instances 
not infrequently occur which show that 
there is also need of the exercise of rare 
discretion to prevent senseless oppression 
and useless annoyance. There is nothing 
to be gained by ignoring the obvious fact 
that in this, as im all great reformative 
crusades which have been inaugurated 
since the beginning of our history, rush- 
ing to extrémes may result in harm from 
the activities of narrow-minded officials 
and enthusiastic but wholly impractical 
theorists. Popular enthusiasm is like all 
great forces, in that, while capable of 
yielding beneficent results when properly 
guided and restrained, can also work in- 
calculable harm when directed only by 
prejudice. 

Your committee know that they 
voicing the sentiments of the entire as- 
sociation in saying that we approve of 
the splendid work which has been done, 
and we pledge our heartiest co-operation 
in every phase of this good work which 
is so intimately connected with our busi- 
ness interests. We deem it no less our 
duty to urge that while assuming our 
full share of responsibility in assisting 
every step toward a higher plane of com- 
mercial and professional honesty through 
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the suppression of adulteration, we also 
exercise the right to freely criticise and 
actively participate in the control and 





direction of this movement. This is the 
time of constructive legislation and the 
establishments of precedents; surely the 
preponderance of our imterest and experi- 
ence entitles us to a respectful hearing. 
Turning more specifically to the matter 
of adulteration of drugs and chemicals, 
we do not believe that the presentation 
of a long tabulation of items can be of 
any particular interest or serve any good 
purpose. By departing somewhat from 
the narrow lines which generally encom- 
pass such reports on adulteration, we 
think that we can present certain matters 
for your consideration which have a very 
important bearing upom the topic. If any 
of our members are particularly interested 
in noting just what specific items of mer- 
chandise have been found to be adul- 
terated during these past twelve months, 
they can easily find such itemized state- 
ments in many of the current trade jour- 
mals and in the reports of the several 
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societies. The fact is, most such reports 
published under the nead o1 ‘‘“Aduitera- 
» tion’ er “Market Conaitions’ are wnoliy 


mislexuing and harmful just to the extetit 
imat they are given publicity. A few 
Shipments of belladonna leaves are found 
to be adulterated with phytolacta, haifa 
dozen loads of asaietida are tound afte: 
Assay to be substandard, and some -ana- 
lytical chemist discovers two or three 
parcels of morphime sulphate to contain 


appreciable traces’ of codeine. in due 
Season these are included in a “Report 
on Adulteration’’ which is‘ read without 


comment or explanation before some as- 
sociation, and the’ assembled’ auditors 
leuve the hail with the fixed impression 
that the market for belladonna ‘leaves, 
asufetida and morphine sulphate-is in a 
hopeless state of depravity, which can be 
corrected only by a ruthiess crusade on 
the part of the State and Federal drug 
commissions. We think that the above 
illustration fairly demonstrates the mis- 
intormation which is usually obtained 
from the majority of such reports as 
have been collected for years past. 

_ One can gain a correct idea of: prevail- 
ing conditions in the chemical anu crude 
drug market only by a comprehensive 
survey of the great mass of data ac- 
cumulated in the laboratories where such 
materials are being constantly examined, 
and where samples are obtained through- 
out long periods from every  possivie 
source, and it is on such a basis that we 
make this general assertion that at the 
present time the materials supplied the 
manutacturer, the pharmacist and the 
physician are generally of a high grade, 
surprisingly so, when one considers their 
diversity and especially the uncontrollabie 
natural conditions which seriously aftect 
crude drugs. We, of course, freely admit 
that the commerce in crude drugs de- 
mands certain changes such as we shall 
point out in another section, but many 
iustances of adulteration are due to ig- 
norance, carelessness and long-established 
market conditions which can be amended 
only in time. 

We believe that conditions in the chem- 
ical market leave little to be criticised. 
inis is an industry of comparatively 
short though tremendously rapid devel- 
opment in the United States. Up to with- 
in recent years our manufacturers were 
handicapped by lack of experience, spe- 
cial apparatus and properly trained oper- 
ators, and under such conditions found 
it impossible to compete with the Euro- 
pean pruducers excegt in crude or heavy 
chemicals. it is Wuhin the memory o. 
most of our auditors that the greater 
portion of the tine chemicals, alkaioidal 
salts and synthetic preparations were 
imported. Vur importations along such 
lines still amount to an enormous total, 
but this is due wholly to obvious condi- 
tions and not to superior quaiity, for the 
American houses now stand second to 
none in the purity of their chemical prod- 
ucts. 

It is appropriate at this juncture that 
we direct attention to the fact that some 
undeserved criticism and no litile con- 
Lusion nas arisen in connection with phar- 
maceutical chemicals because of the lack 
of a proper and accurate code of specifi- 
cations, Shere are really three grades or 
great classes of chemical substances, 
viz., chemically pure, pharmaceutical or 
medicinal, and crude or technical. The 
first are specifically intended for the 
scientist's use and are limited in quantity 
and very costly; the second should be of 
a high degree of purity, but in a great 
many of these appreciable traces of other 
substances are permissible, provided they 
are free from certain specifically objec- 
tionable or harmful \bodjes; the third 
class, as the name indicates, are to be 
consumed in technical or manufacturing 
operations, and before they are suited 
for medicinal purposes must be refined 
or purified. This is a perfectly natural 
and logical state of affairs, but unfortu- 
nately in attempting to enforce the pure 
drug laws it has given rise to many dif- 
ficuities and sometimes to wholly unde- 
served criticism and condemnation. The 
difficulty is directly traceable to tne lack 
of a proper code or set of specitications 
which will accurately delimit the second 
and third classes above referred to. Per- 
haps pharmaceutical chemistry has not 
sulticientiy developed to supply us with 
an infallible code of standards and spec- 
tications, yet we believe that through 
proper effort and co-operation something 
of the kind could be produced which will 
be a great advance over anything now 
available. The United States Pharmaco- 
prela is the greatest authority of its 
Kind and surpasses all similar works in 
the comprehensiveness of its specifica- 
tions, yet it is conceded by all competent 
eritics, including its compilers, that re- 
vision is urgently needed, and that not 
a few of its standards and tests are il- 
logical or erroneous, while still others, 
though scientifically correct, are wholly 
impracticable in the light of facts which 
have developed simce the present revision 
was issued several years ago. The mere 
fact that the Pharmacopewia has been 
made a legal authority by Federal enact- 
ment will undoubtedly cause the commit- 
tee of revision to edit it from a somewhat 
different viewpoint than heretofore, and 
many changes in the subject-matter of 
fortheoming revisions will obviate a lot 
of the difficulties under which the chemi- 
cal trade now labors. 

We do not intend to assert that it has 
not often happened that impure, sub- 
standard cr technical chemicals have been 
sold for medicinal use through inexcus- 
able carelessnesg@ or even by deliberaty 
purpose. We do think, however, that 
such instances are becoming increasingly 
rare, and when reported cases are care- 
fully investigated they are usually found 
to be due to ignorance. 

This occasional substitution of techni- 
cal grade chemicals for those of medicinal 
quality serving as the basis for charges 
of adulteration, together with the great 
commercial importance of this brancn of 
industry, suggests, as was intimated 
above, that their proper and comprehen- 
sive classification is a matter of para- 
mount importance to the members of this 
association, It cannot be otherwise, be- 
cause these very chemical substances of 
technical grade are to a greater or less 
extent part and parcel of our business. 
The sooner it is definitely stated how and 
for what purpose they may be employed, 
how they shall. be .packed, transported, 
stored, and particularly how they shall 
be laheled, the sooner will be obviated a 
lot of expense and annoyance to the man- 





ufacttiver, the jobber and the consim« 


‘Government officials have usually shown 
a sincere desire to co-operate and to sub- 
ject. the trade to as little amnoyance as 


possible, and they would undoubtedly aia 
in ‘every possible way any committee ap- 
pointed to arrange such a classification of 
technical chemicals. While we have con- 
fined our attention to chemical substances 
in disctissing this matter, the utilization 
of substandard drugs im manufacturing 


operations is equally important, an’ the 
employment of such, whether foreivn or 
domestic, should’ be permissible’ with 
proper safeguards’ and under logical re- 
strictions : 

With respect to imported drugs, in our 


opinion the past four or tive years have 
exhibited a marked improvement, and, 


thanks to more thorough and comprehen- 
sive inspection at our ports of entry, we 
may took for continued progress. rhe 
service is being better organized and the 


system developed so that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for adulterated drugs 
to gaim entrance; but such practices die 
hard, and we think are not prinarily due 
to the ‘larger and more reputable drug 
merchants of Europe, but cam be traced 
back to original sources. Where the ex- 
porter is open to criticism is that he does 
not foree a reform in his trade by ac- 
tively discouraging such practices, and 
by grading his drugs through proper sort- 
ing and by the regular application of 
assay methods. The regrettable feature 
is that in nearly every case crude drugs 
are sold without guarantee, and _ the 
American importer purchases the consign- 
ment outright; the foreign merchant has 
no further responsibility after the drug 
is once afloat, and when the goods are 
denied entry at some American port the 
loss usually falls upon the consignee. 
There is one definite and effective rem- 
edy for this trouble, and that is to specify 


ihat every consignment shall meet the 
requirements of the Pharmacope@ia of 
the National Formulary in the case of 
official drugs, and for the non-officia: 
drugs the government experts have, or 
will establish, proper standards. of 
course, such a method will meet most 
determined opposition, and it is to be 
expected that the foreign exporter will 


not adopt such a system until he is ab- 
solutely forced to do so. Ours is a large 
and profitable market, however, and such 
logical demands cannot and will not be 
ignored, provided only that they are pre- 
sented persistently and emphatically. It 
is the veriest nonsense for European drug 
merchants to assert that they cannot un- 
derstand the use of these specifications, or 
guarantee the alkaloidal content of drugs 


determined by assay methods of the 
United States Pharmacopeceia, Our col- 
leagues across the water who deal in 
chemicals have found little difficulty in 
meeting official requirements, amd the 
same will eventually be found true in 
the case of crude drugs. It remains to 


be admitted that there will be periodical 
times of scarcity of certain drugs be- 
cause of crop conditions or abnormal con- 
sumption; such conditions prevail to-day 
and always will, but a reasonable en- 
forcement of the regulations can_always 
be arranged to minimize such ditficulties. 
At any rate, the sale of such substandard 
drug on proper specifications will be 
much more economical to the American 
importer in the end, and will prevent 
many future criticisms regarding at- 
tempts to use adulterated drugs. 
Nothing in the foregoing should be con- 
strued as an argument against our pres- 
ent right, under the law and the regula- 
tions of the government, to introduce 
substandard drugs on the distinct pledge 





of the importer or manufacturer that 
they are to be used exclusively _in the 


production of standard articles, For ex- 
ample, whether a parcel of belladonna be 
rich or “‘low”’ in atropine, whether a par- 
cel of gum opium be rich or low in co- 
deine, is of no consequence to the public 
interest, provided the belladonna or the 
opium is used solely for the manufacture 
of the respective alkaloid. The regula- 
tions now in vogue provide for and per- 
mit the introduction of substandard drugs 
for such exclusive usvy in mannufacture, 
and the necessity cf retaining these regu- 
lations cannot be too strongly urged. 
Nay, it is of great importance to the 
manufacturer and the consumer that the 
scope of these regulations be enlarged 
and extended. Not a single cogent rea- 
son can be advanced against the free and 
unlimited importation of substandard 
drugs, regardless of their present quality, 
so long as a consumer is protected from 
imposition by the exclusive use of such 
drugs for the manufacture of standard 
products. The really essential thing 1s 
the purity of the caffeine, or the mor- 
phine, or the atropine. The quality of 
the crud2 material from which it is made 
is of no consequence. On the government 
devolves the important duty of prevent- 
ing the sale of such substandard drug 
under false pretenses or for uses other 
than manufacture. 

When we turn to the consideration of 
native crude drugs we must confess that 
conditions are worse than with imported 
supplies. We do not wish to be regarded 
as pessimists in this matter, but nothing 


is to be lost by a camdid discussion of 
conditions, and we all desire to place 
this important branch of trade on a 


proper basis, and to do this we must first 
understand conditions and then consider 
what may be done to amend them. The 
collection and sale of domestic drugs is 
in the aggregate a business of great 
magnitude, but in a comparative sense 
it is badiy disorganized, and each year 
we hear reiterated compleints to the ef- 
fect .that much of this material is of 
very poor quality, or badly adulterated, 
and we who consume such supplies know 


that the criticism has much basis in 
truth. One would not be wide of the 
mark in asserting that though hundreds 


of tons of first-class domestic drugs are 
sold every year, yet there is not a single 
one of our crude drugs which does not 
reach the market from time to time 
badly adulterated; it is equally true that 
this is seldom due to deliberate intention, 
but rather to the system, or lack of sys- 
tem, which has so long prevailed, to ig- 


norance .and carelessness, or more. prop- 
erly to shiftlessness on the part of col- 
lectors. The largest dealer in native 


drugs in the United States has confessed 
his inability to supply unmixed raspberry 
leaves, and frankly says he cannot induce 
the native colleetors to gather am ade- 
spuate supply Seldom is there an ade- 
ajuate supply of so common a drug as 
eldertiowers of good quality, and it is 
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doubtful whether an offer of $10 per 
pound would discover a thousand pounds 
ot prime domestic sage leaves in the en- 


tire United States. 

fhe trouble cannot be amended by de- 
nunciation and criticism, but only by 
some well-considered plan whose under- 
lying basis is proper education of the 
pviise factors in this industry—that is, 
the country storekeepers and small drug 
buyers located mainly in the rural dis- 
tricts, These are the men who are in 
immediate touch with the people who ac- 
tually collect the drugs. Many of the 


latter are am exceedingly shiftless class, 
and nearly all, even the best-intentioned, 
really do not know just what is required. 
There are a few, a very few, highly in- 
telligent drug collectors and merchants 
who are doing the best possible under the 
circumstances, but they operate under a 
tremendous handicap and need all the 
help and co-operation that can be af- 
forded them. We repeat that the remedy 
lies in a campaign of education, and 
offer the suggestion that the primary need 
is a proper tabulation and description of 
our most valuable native drugs, of their 
habitat, the season at which they should 
be collected, how they are to be trimmed, 
which portion is valuable, how they 
should be properly cured and packed, 
what other drugs closely resemble them, 
and, in fact, everything which may be 
of assistance should be set forth, and, 
moreover, it must be told in such simple 
language that even the most unsophis- 
ticated can comprehend it. In such a 
case a scientific treatise would be abso- 
lutely useless, ard the publication and 
distribuiion among these people of im- 
properly preparea hiterature would be 
an absvlute wuste of money. It is fair 
to presume that it will take years of 
sustamed effort to accomplish the de- 
sired purpose, and, like any other cam- 
paign of education, it will undoubtedly 
cost quite a considerable sum, but it can 
be done, and it is our opinion that this 
would be a _ protitable investment well 
worthy of trial. 

Supplementing such work as we have 
outlined above there must te forceful, 
rational amd thoughtful work at the other 
end of the line. in course of time these 
drugs are more than apt to pass into in- 


terstate commerce, and here proper in- 
spection and restrictions will foree im- 
provement, but unfortunately this wil! 


be done by penalizing the traffic through 
forfeiture, and perhaps, also, vy fines 
and prosecution, which will make condi- 
tions more onerous to the cgnsumers and 
incidentally increase the cost of such 
material. We, as drug merchants and 
consumers, have the alternative of quiet- 
ly awaiting the slow but inevitable oper- 
ation of this latter method, which will 
arrive in due time through [Fcderal and 
perhaps by State agency, but it is a se- 
rious question whether it may not be our 
duty to afford some active assistance in 
the way first proposed. 

About four years ago a ‘‘committee on 
unoflicial drugs and cremica!s’’ was ap- 
pointed by the American Fiuarmaceutical 
Assvuciation, this being composed of ex- 
perienced chemists, pharmacists and phar- 
macognocists, most of whom are also 
members of revision committees of the 
National Formulary and Pharmacopeeia. 
This committee was appointed for the 
purpose of arranging descriptions, speci- 
fications and tests fer all medicinal sub- 
stances which are used in, yr which are 
in any way associated with, medical 
practice, further than those already rec- 
ognized in the Pharmacopewia and Na- 
tional Formulary. The need of such 
classification is evident, for though the 
Pharmacopeia and National Formulary 
describe a host of such agents, yet there 
remain several hundred, perhaps several 
thousand, others, incluaing many of our 
native drugs, which are not now ade- 
quately described by any accepted au- 
thority. ‘This committee has a colossal 
task before it which will require years 
ior its completion, but it is making steady 
progress and is working in close affilia- 
tion with the government laboratories, 
and theugh it has ne legal standing as 
yut, there is no doubt that with the back- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation its decisions will eventually be 
raade legally authoritative. Is there aay- 
thing which we can do to show that we 
appreciate the importance of this work 
and to demonstrate our willingness tv 
aid in it? 

As promised in the beginring, we shall 
not consume the valuable time of this 
association by offering a tabuiated list 
of drugs which have been found adul- 
terated in a few instanzes, but shall close 
our report by referring two a few which 
deserve special attention or which are in 


some way unique. é 
Aconite (root).—This is an important 
drug, and it is well known to pharma- 


cists that it must always be inspected 
very carefully, because it varies so enor- 
mously in therapeutic activity. While 
it may be botanically correct in every 
respect, more or iess of the drug is prac- 
tically worthless because of deterioration 
through age, because it has been im- 
properly cured. or for various uother rea- 
sons. We would, however, call attention 
to the fact that within the last year or 
two there seems to be an increasing ten- 
deney to adulterate the official drug by 
the admixture of other species of unde- 
terinined origin, some of it being the so- 
called Spanish aconite, and much of it 
undoubtedly being the so-called Japanese 
aconite. 

Asafetidu.—Probably no drug imported 
into this country has been the source of 
so much annoyance as this. The adul- 
teration of asafetida has been denounced 
in practically every report that has been 
read or published for the past generation 
or more; but notwithstanding the flood of 
light that has been thrown upon it and 
the continued exposure of its shortcom- 
ings, it still remains the prime offender, 
possibly because of the peculiar ethics of 
the people by whom it is gathered. For- 
merly they resorted to such crude sophis- 
tication as the incorporation of stones, 
earth, and similar material; but we are 
now confronted by the surprising fact 
that, since the enforcement of the in- 
spection laws at the port of entry has 
rendered this method of adulteration im- 
possible, some one at some stage In the 
traftic has resorted to the very much 
more subtle and difficult process of add- 
ing foreign resins. The resulting article 
is well calculated to meet the specifica- 
tions of the present Pharmacopeeia, and 
to detect the presence of these foreign 
resins it is necessary to resort to rather 
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complex and somewhat difficult chemical 
tests, Truly the traffic in asafetida would 
now uppear to be almost a war of wits, 
and one cannot but admire the ingenuity 
and persistence with which its adultera- 
tion is practiced in the face of so much 
opposition. 

Arnica Root.—Quite 
portion of this drug 
heavily adulterated with 
very similar appearance. Arnica root is 
not so expensive as to warrant a con- 
tinuation of this objectionable practice. 

Belladonna Leaves.—This is one of the 
Standard articles among imported drugs, 
ranking high in monetary value, and par- 


a considerable pro- 
still comes to us 
foreign roots of 


ticularly so in gross bulk. Because so 
largely consumed, it has been most care- 
fully inspected for years past, and as a 
consequence there have been persistent 
reports of its being continually sophisti 
cated Usually the adulteration consists 
of leaves of ailanthus an? of phytolacca. 
Some lots of this drug imported during 
the pust two years have been found to 


contain as high as 75 per cent, of foreign 
material. 

Cubebs.—This is one of the standard im- 
ported drugs consumed in very large 
quantities, and during the past two years 
crop conditions have evidently been very 
uncertain, so that the supplies of prime 
drug have generally been consumed with- 
in a few months after the harvest, with 
the result that the continued demands 
have brought forth a great deal of very 
inferior material. In so far as we have 
been able to judge, there have not been 
many instances of deliberate adulteration 
with foreign substances, but it has rather 
been a case of marketing substandard 
drug, the quality being reduced through 
the presence of an excessive proportion 
of stems and immature fruit, which are 
practically devoid of the desired oleo- 
resin. 

Importations of anise, corlander, fennel 
and similar drugs which consist of seed 
will always require close inspection and 
perhaps assay, as not a small portion of 
supplies are found to have deteriorated 
through age, and the drug not infre- 
quently contains a large admixture of 
stems and similar inert matter. 
Curdamom Seeds.—During the past year 
supplies have been somewhat limited and 
prices have ruled high, with the conse- 
quence that other than the official variety 
of drug has been collected, and, through 
carelessness or otherwise, shipments fre- 
quently contain a large proportion of 
very inferior drug of proper botanical 
identity or of drug containing other than 
the official seed. 

Hyoscyamus.—There does not appear to 
have been so much of this drug imported 


in an adulterated condition, but the con- 
ditions have been somewhat peculiar, in 
that for two or three years past hyoscy- 
amus has. in the main, been of a rather 
inferior quality, so that a great deal of 
substandard drug has been offered. 
Juniper Berries.—Practically the same 


remarks made 
would apply 
that much of 


above concerning cubebs 
to juniper berries—that is, 
this imported drug, while 
not actually sophisticated, has been in- 
ferior through containing too large a 
proportion of stems and similar inert ma- 
terial. In this connection there have been 
a few instances reported that would indi- 
cate a deliberate attempt at sophistica- 
tion, in that the fruit of our Western red 
cedar (juniperus scopulorum) has been 
offered in place of the imported drug. 
Papain.—Though it seems somewhat dif- 
ficult to discover a logical reason, this 
drug appears to be growing in favor, 
with the result that importations have 
steadily increased during the past ten 
years. We say that it is difficult to dis- 
cover a logical reason, for it is an easily 
demonstrated fact that papain is im- 
mensely inferior to pepsin as a digestant 
for proteids, and is also greatly inferior 
to powdered pancreatin as a digestant for 
either proteids or starches; nevertheless, 
its use in large quantities is an accom- 
plished fact, and it is therefore worthy 
of some consideration from us. At best 
papain is a crude product consisting of a 
powdered, dried milky exudate, and, as 
might be expected, its physical properties 
and digestive powers are quite variable. 
A peculiar fact that has developed in the 
past two years is that some European 
and American suppliers have found It 
possible to offer a powdered papain hav- 


ing an extremely high digestive activity 
on proteids without charging a higher 
price; in fact, they have even been able 
to supply this so-called ‘thigh-power 
papain’ at a lower price than was de- 
manded |for the crude product at the 
original sources of production. This 
anomalous condition is explained by the 


fact that such papain can be easily pro- 
duced by the addition of a few pounds of 
pepsin to the powdered papain and then 
largely diluting the resulting mixture 
with powdered sugar of milk. The di- 
gestive tests clearly indicate the presence 
of pepsin, and this is confirmed by other 
well-recognized chemical tests. We do 
not know to what extent any member of 
this association may have been interested 


in this high-power papain, but we offer 
the suggestion that in the light of the 
above the traffic in this article is worthy 
of careful investigation, as sooner or 
later it will result in the prosecution of 
innocent parties by the food and drug 
commission. 

Quebracho.—The so-called ‘‘white que- 


bracho,”’ generally recognized as a thera- 
peutic agent, is not infrequently adul- 
terated by the addition of the common 
“red quebracho” generally employed for 
tanning purposes. 

Scammony (Resin).—All importations of 
the drug should be subjected to careful 
analysis, and if possible it should be pur- 
chased only upon guarantee. The offiical 
preparation (resin) is obtained in Oriental 
countries by a somewhat difficult process, 
with the result that genuine scammony 
is searce and commands a very high 
price, which of course is an incentive to 
sophistication or substitution. There is 
every reason to suppose that a very large 
proportion of the so-called scammony 
resin used by both European and Ameri- 
can manufacturers is obtained not from 
the Oriental scammony but from _ the 
cheaper Mexican scammony. There is no 
doubt that importers and manufacturers 
are frequently imposed upon. through 
their ignorance or inability to subject this 
drug to proper tests and assay, but at the 
same time it is not uncommon to find 
drug dealers, and also some manufac- 
turers, who contend that the substitution 
of the unofficial resin is justified, under 
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the presumption that it is therapeutically 
indistinguishable from the Oriental scam- 
mony, while at the same time the price 
ranges considerably lower. 

We will conclude this short list of im- 
ported drugs by referring last to manaca, 
which seems to be the single instance de- 
veloped during the past year of novel 
adulteration. Manaca has been used in 
limited quantities for a great many years, 
and presumably most of the drug hither- 
to imported *has been genuine. Of late, 
however, the official drug, which consists 
of the dried root of brunsfelsia hopeana 
Benth., has been found to be adulterated 
by the admixture of a greater or less 
proportion of so-called ‘“‘white manaca.” 
it would even appear that original pack- 
ages consisting wholly of this white man- 
aca have in some way escaped the watch- 
fulness of the inspectors at the ports of 
entry 

We offer 
few of the 
they miy 


on a 
that 


the following comments 
domestic drugs, thinking 
be of peculiar interest: 
Black alder bark is not infrequently 
wholly replaced by the bark from the 
Western tag alder. It may be that this 
substitution is permissible, but there 
seems to be no authority based upon 
clinical reports or even chemical analysis 
that would warrant this. Whether this is 
simply a case of mistaken identity, or 
whether the Western bark is substituted 
because of its being more plentiful and 
therefore cheaper, we have been unable 
to determine. 


Pink Root (Spigelia Marilandica).—Few 
of our native drugs have given rise to 
more comment during the past four or 
five years than this. In the light of the 
exposures which have been made hereto- 
fore, we would not refer to it in connec- 
tion with this report except for the fact 
that it is the one example which clearly 
demonstrates how reform can be brought 
about in the collection of our native 


drugs by publicity, and more particularly 
by determined effort. It is possibly not 
an exaggeration to say that for many 
years not a single bale of unadulterated 
pink root ever reached the general mar- 
ket. For some reason this matter at- 
tracted considerable attention, with the 
result that it was discussed in the phar- 
maceutical societies arid in the journals, 
and exhibitions of the true drug and its 
most common adulterants were made at 
a number of different places, and pres- 
sure was brought to bear both by the 
inspectors and the more responsible drug 
collectors, with the result that it is re- 
ported that the genuine spigelia mari- 
landica of prime quality is now available 
to all who care to pay an adequate price. 
We are very happy to cite this as proof 
that reform can be brought about in this 
important industry in which we are all 
so much interested, provided it is gone 
about in the proper way, and provided 
further that corrective Measures are per- 
sisted in. 

Wild Cherry Bark (Prunus Scrotina).— 
This is one of the most important of our 
native drugs, at least when valued on 
the basis of total consumption, and it is 
also a brilliant exponent of the shiftless 
policy which seems to govern the entire 
industry of native drug collection, as it is 
also a further demonstration that such 
abuses will not correct themselves. Hun- 
dreds of tons of this drug are used by 
American pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
and very large quantities are also ex- 
ported, but a very considerable proportion 
of it consists of bark which was too old 
at the time of gathering, consisting large- 
ly of corky fiber, and is very much de- 
ficient in the desired therapeutic con- 
stituents. Aside from the large quanti- 
ties of drug which are unsuitable for use 
at the time of collection, it remains to be 


added that a great deal of the bark that 
might be otherwise suitable is Kept in 
storage so long that it loses its volatile 


ingredients. Wild cherry is very plentiful 
and distributed over a wide area. Fur- 
thermore, it is not a drug whose gather- 
ing is attended with any particular hard- 
ship or difficulty, and its collection of 
proper quality and in ample quantities 
demands the exercise of very simple pre- 
cautions. 

Black Haw (Viburnum Prunifolium).— 
This is another of our native drugs which 
ranks very high in therapeutic value and 
in the total amount consumed, and like 
wild cherry it is an example of shiftless 


methods and poorly organized effort. 
There appears to be very little adultera- 





tion with foreign drugs, but the source of 
trouble lies in the fact that the collectors 
will persist in mixing the bark from the 
stems and branches with the bark of the 
root, which is the portion officially recog- 
nized. 

Saw Palmetto (Sabal).—This drug de- 
serves more than passing notice because 
its history is an epic of shiftlessness and 
short-sightedness. A few years ago saw 


palmetto covered thousands of acres of 
the sandy waste lands along the east 
coast of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, constituting what in that terri- 
tory is so generally known as “palmetto 
serub.” Its crops of fruit were so plenti- 
ful as to constitute a large part of the 


food of swine during the late summer and 


fall, and during a good season the har- 
vest was so great as to literally carpet 
the ground. For scores of years, and 
probably from time immemorial, thou- 
sands of tons of this fruit, almost as 
large as ordinary garden plums, rotted 
for lack of some method of utilizing it. 


As some of you perhaps know, the fruit 
grows in great pannicles weighing fre- 
quently as much as eight or ten pounds 
each, and this fact, in conjunction with 
the wide distribution of the plant, would 
certainly seem to indicate that this would 
appear to be the drug collectors’ paradise, 
at least in the aspect of a plentiful sup- 
ply and easy collection. 
Commencing a few years 
total of a few hundred pounds, the an- 
nual consumption of saw palmetto fruit 
increased by leaps and bounds to a total 
of hundreds of tons, and what is the 
result? For some inexplicable reason 
hardly a year passes that the market does 
not become practically bare of the drug 
of even fair quality for a period of at 
least six months. The small quantities of 





ago with a 


prime drug that happen to be left com- 
mand exorbitant prices, and the manu- 
facturers are forced to take practically 


anything that may be offered in the sem- 
blance of the saw palmetto berry. The 
reason for this annual shortage, which 
has increased from year to year, we are 
unable to explain. It might be due to 
the continued and successive failure of 
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the crop, though this is hardly logical, 
and it may be due, on the other hand, to 
the destruction of the saw palmetto 
plants through economic development of 
the country, though this is scarcely a 
logical explanation, either, and it may be 
that it is simply the result of the lack of 
proper care and enterprise in the collec- 
tion of fruit during the harvest season. 
Under present conditions as regards price 
and demand neither excuse is sufficient, 
for the drug flourishes over a compara- 
tively wide coastal territory, and even if 
the wild plants were destroyed by the 
development of farm lands, there is still 
an ample area of absolutely waste lands 
upon which it could be easily cultivated. 
Mandrake (Podophyllum Pelatum).— 
We are glad to report that the facts 
hardly bear out the prophecy that has 
been made for so many years that this 
drug was becoming scarce and would 
soon be inordinately expensive because of 
the clearing up of the woodlands for 
farming purposes. There has been quite 
an appreciable rise in the price of man- 
drake during the past twenty years, but 
up to the present time the supply appears 
to be ample for all reasonable needs. 
Hydrastis.—Quite different is the story 
of hydrastis canadensis, for this drug is 
undoubtedly becoming scarcer every year 
and even now commands an almost ex- 
orbitant price. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that, unlike mandrake, hy- 
drastis does not usually re-establish it- 
self when once disturbed, and we believe 
that we are well within the confines of 
truth when we predict that unless this 
industry is rescued by a system of arti- 
ficial propagation another generation will 


find hydrastis commercially a thing of 
the past. 

Cramp Bark.—Perhaps the most start- 
ling situation which ,.has developed in 
connection with native drugs is the dis- 


covery that cramp bark, described by all 


our authorities, including the U. S. P. 
and the two prominent dispensatories, 
and that universally employed by phar- 
macists and physicians, under the de- 
nomination ‘‘viburnum opulus,” is really 
not coilected from any species of vibur- 
num, but is in reality the bark of the 
mountain maple (acer spicatum). How 
the anomalous condition has developed 
no one has been able to determine. Rec- 
ords would seem to indicate that origi- 
nally cramp bark became popular in Eu- 
rope and was there collected from the 


drug known botanically as viburnum opu- 
lus. It is doubtless true, also, that in the 
beginning this bark was imported into 
the United States from Europe, and sub- 
sequently the imported bark was dis- 
placed by that collected from native spe- 
cies. Just when and how the drug col- 
lectors began substituting the bark of 
the mountain maple no one can tell, but 
it is evident that this substitution be- 
came firmly established several years 
ago, and because of its cheap price it not 
only displaced the native cramp bark in 
America but was also introduced into 
Europe and there displaced the original. 
Incidentally it would appear that the re- 
visers of the Pharmacopeeia and the au- 
thorities who compiled the dispensatories 
wrote their descriptions from the spurious 
bark without being aware of it. The sit- 
uation as regards therapeutic effects is 
also equally as peculiar, for physicians do 
not appear to have discovered the dif- 
ference as the one bark gradually dis- 
placed the other, and there seems to be 
no doubt that thousands of tons of the 
mountain maple bark have been con- 
sumed during the past ten years, and 
with seemingly satisfactory effects fol- 
lowing its administration. We are there- 
fore confronted by the possibility, on the 
one hand, that true cramp bark is pos- 
sessed of little or no therapeutic power, 
or, on the other hand, by the possibility 
that through some coincidence the medi- 
cinal activity of the mountain maple is the 
same as, or very similar to, that of the 
genuine viburnum opulus. 
E. G. Swift, Chairman. 


President Plaut:—This is an admir- 


able report, and it appeals particu- 
larly to the chair because he has 
for many years expressed the same 


views in regard to the high quality of 
the crude drugs brought to this coun- 
try. At the London auction sales the 
finest cardamoms, the choicest sienna 
and the highest grade asafoetida have 
been bought for export to the United 
States for many years. In the quality 
of the medicinal chemicals manufac- 
tured in our country we are second to 


none and have always been in the 
lead. 

The impression which prevails in 
our country that the average apoth- 


ecary has nothing else to do but lie 
awake nights and think how he can 
cheapen the drugs which he dispenses 
is a horridly untrue impression which 
we all ought to try our best to change, 
and if the men who brought about 
this impresison which exists, not 
only among the general public, but 
among our physicians, had ever an- 
ticipated what a tremendous evil 
their action would cause, I think they 
would not have acted as they did and 
would have sacrificed the temporary 
notoriety which their remarkable 
statements gave them. 

The report speaks of the high quality 
of the American medicinal chemicals 
and intimates that this is a compara- 
tively recent thing. Those among us, 
like Dr. Miller and myself, who can go 
back a great many years, know that 
there has never been a grade of medic- 


inal chemicals manufactured in any 
country on earth superior to those 
manufactured in our country. The 


trouble with our manufacturing chem- 
ists is that they were staisfied to turn 
out good goods. They did not progress 
as chemistry progressed; they did not 
add to their list, they let the foreign 
manufacturers get ahead of them in 
the manufacture of the new synthetic 
chemicals and in the manufacture of 


many of the later known alkaloids, but 
there never was any question as to the 
quality of the goods they turned out. 

The only material subject on which I 
differ with the report is in connection 





with the National Formulary. I think 
it was a grievous mistake ever to in- 
clude the products mentioned in the 
National Formulary in our food and 
drugs act. I could talk indefinitely on 
the subject and hope whenever the 
food and drugs act is amended, the 
Pharmacopeia will be the only stand- 
ard, 

As to the hope that Mr. Swift ex- 
presses that the high standard set on 
foreign drugs by our national law may 


result in raising the quality brought 
here, I can say that it has been al- 
ready accomplished. I remember the 


an almost unheard 
of thing to meet the requirements re- 
garding asafetida. To-day the market 
is flooded with asafetida at a very low 
price that meets every requirement of 
the Pharmacopeeia. I believe that fif- 
teen years ago you could never at one 
time find two cases of U. S. P. asa- 
fetida on the market, but to-day you 
can buy 200 cases of U. S. P. asafetida 
at less than twenty-five cents a pound. 
It is owing to the fact that we rejected 
inferior goods and the gatherers of asa- 
fetida were convinced that if they 
wanted to furnish any goods to the 
United States they must furnish high 
grade goods. 

I can remember the time when 25 per 
cent. of the Alexandria senna siftings 
were nothing but sand and dirt, but to- 


time when it was 


day we do not allow any to come in 
with more than 5 per cent. of foreign 
matter, and we have succeeded in 


raising the product to that high stand- 
ard, 

The matter of sub-standard drugs is, 
on the one hand, of great importance, 


and on the other hand, is so self-evi- 
dent that I do not see how there can 
be two opinions on that subject. If we 


did not permit the importation of sub- 
standard drugs it would make it im- 
possible to manufacture the alkaloids, 
resins, and even the solid extracts in 
this country. It is known as the ‘‘va- 
riation clause,’’ and many of the retail 
associations, not knowing what effect 
it would have on the manufacturing in- 
dustries in our branch of trade, have 
been put in a wrong attitude. All that 
is necessary to bring about proper ac- 
tion is to inform them of the disastrous 
results which have been produced on 
the wholesale and retail trade. 

I regret to have spoken so long, but 
this is the first committee on which I 
labored as a member of the association. 
I was chairman of it some twenty-six 
years ago, and this subject has ever 
been very close to me. 

C. Mahlon Kline:—There is one phase 
of the situation to which I would like 
to refer and as I do not know whether 
it is to be brought out under any other 
head, I think it would be pertinent to 
mention it now, and that is the ques- 
tion of standards for unofficial drugs. 
Will that be brought up at any other 
time? 

President Plaut:—I believe not. 

Cc. Mahlon Kline:—The American 
Pharmaceutical Association has a com- 
mittee which has been laboring for 
some years on standards for unofficial 
drugs. There are arguments opposed 
to having any standards for unofficial 
drugs, at the same time it seems they 
are doing a very valuable work. Drugs 
are admitted into this country which 
are of inferior character, which are not 
of sufficient importance to mention in 
the Pharmacopeia, but at the same 
time should have some standard. The 
only danger of doing this work is that 
after the work has been done and the 
volume issued on standards for unof- 
ficial drugs, they will be made official 
in some respects, and we will have to 
go to the same trouble in labeling our 
gz00ds and handling them that we do 
with the more important drugs recog- 
nized in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, but 
it seems to me it would be of value to 
have a work of that kind. 

I would, therefore, make a motion at 
this time that this association go on 
record as approving the work which is 
being done by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in determining 
upon and publishing a standard for un- 
official drugs and chemicals, and ex- 
pressing the hope that they will con- 
tinue their laudable endeavors, so that 
we shall have a work of this character 
before us as a standard within a short 
period of time. 

President Plaut:—I think if Mr. Kline 
will bring that matter to the attention 
of the Board of Control there will be 
no difficulty in having it properly cared 
for. 

If there are no further remarks the 
report will take the usual course and 
go to the Board of Control. 

The next item on the regular order 
of business is the report of the Com- 


mittee on Trade-Marks, of which Mr. 
F. K. Fernald, of Elkhart, Ind., is 
chairman. It is customary to read this 


report by title. 
Secretary Toms presented the report 
by title. 


Report of Committee on Trade- 
Marks. 

There is nothing of startling novelty 
to report. There has been the usua 
amount of trade-mark litigation exempli- 
fying in its varied forms the statement 
made a number of years ago by a dis- 
tinguished judge “that the contrivances 
of the unfair trader are as many and as 
various as the imagination of a dishonest 
schemer can invent.”” The courts, as a 


rule, are enforcing commercial morality 
by putting a stop to attempts on the part 
of the dishonest competitor to steal a 





successful rival's business 
means he may adopt. 


by whatever 


The only thing that can be regarded 
as a new departure, and this is hardly 
more than the novel application of old 


principles, is shown in the litigation of 
the Coca-Cola Company against the Gay- 
ola Company, 200 Ked., 120. In this case 
the defendant made a syrup which he 
called ‘“‘Gay-ola,’”” which was in appear- 
ance substantially identical with ‘‘Coca- 
Cola” and was sold in imitated barrels. 
lt appeared that the product was sys- 
tematically substituted by retail dealers 
in place of “Coca-Cola” and in response 
to requests for ‘‘Coca-Cola.’’ The ques- 
tion presented was, whether the Coca- 
Cola Company could enjoin the manufac- 
ture of the imitated syrup which made 
the substitution possible, or, whether the 
remedy was contined to proceed against 


the retail trader who was the immediate 
agent in deceiving the ultimate  pur- 
chaser. The Court held:— 

That the defendant has planned and ex- 
pected a benefit by the fraud so to be 
practiced, and that it has deliberately fur- 
nished to the dealers the material for prac- 
ticing the fraud, with the expectation and 
desire that the material be so used, are 


perfectly plain—indeed, are hardly denied. 
ne court held further that the Coca- 
Cola Company need not pursue the in- 
diviaual dealer, but might sue the Gay- 
ola Company, whose conduct made the 
fraud of the dealer possible, and that no 
adequate relief could be obtained unless 
the injunction was broad enough to in- 
clude the color of the syrup, which was 
the important deceptive feature. It was 
alleged that Gay-ola was artificially and 
unnecessarily colored so as to look like 
Coca-Cola. While this averment was de- 
nied, it did appear that the defendant's 
article was colored with caramel and t.iat 
other colors could as well be used. The 
court, under these circumstances, decided 
that it was not necessary to consider 
what the rule would be if the color were 
the incidental result of an ingredient used 


for a necessary purpose, nor what the 
rule would be if the defendant had 
adopted even a wholly unnecessary 
identity in color in connection with a 


good faith effort to sell its own goods on 
their own merits, concluding :— 

We rest our conclusion here upon the fact 
that the color was adopted in part as a 
means of aiding the contemplated fraud, 
and that, if its adoption was also in part 
innocent, there is here a confusion caused 
»y defendant; that the burden is therefore 
upon the defendant to see to it that ulti- 
mate fraud does not result from this con- 
fusion; and that, so far as defendant can- 
not safeguard this result, it May not use 
the color. 


The Court of Appeals of the First Cir- 


cuit in Moxie Co. vs. Daoust, 3 T. M. 
Rep., 370, announced a similar rule. 

This case involved the imitation of a 
bottle in which concededly there was nv 
exclusive right. The court observed:— 

If the confusion is caused by the general 
appearance, the burden is upon Daoust to 
see to it that ultimate fraud does not re- 
sult. Though Daoust has a right to use a 
bottle, and to make a beverage that re- 


sembles in taste or in color the complain- 
ant’s beverage, he has no right to use these 
things in that special combination in which 
the complainant uses them, if that has be- 
come a distinctive combination distinguish- 
ing the complainant’s article. 

The whole argument that by labels in and 
upon the glass he has done all that he could 
to distinguish the bottle rests upon a false 
assumption; i, e., that he had a right to 
adopt the same package provided that, 
after adopting it, and while continuing to 
hold it in use, he did all in his power to 
destroy the similarity, though he was un- 
successful in doing so. 

The complainant cuts under this by saying 
that the defendant had no right to do that 
which rendered these distinctions necessary, 
and which also rendered them futile. 

These decisions proceed upon the broad 
ground that it is useless for courts to 
lay down rules of conduct and to hold in 
general terms that a man has no right 
to sell his goods as the goods of another, 
and when a specific case comes before 
them, decline to grant effective relief. 
The courts are more and more approach- 
ing unfair competition as a rea! thing, 
and not an abstraction, and are not 
shrinking from granting relief that will 
actually put a stop to the wrong which 
has been perpetrated, even at the risk of 


depriving che unfair trader of the use of 


something which, if he were honest, he 
might have the right to use. In short, 
the courts are getting more efficient in 
unfair trade cases. ‘They are not only 
laying down rules of law which sound 
well, but are granting injunctions that 
are effective. ‘they are taking the posi- 


tion, and very properly, that it is 
important that one trader’s good will be 
secured to him against the attacks of 
the parasite by an effective decree than 
that the parasite should be permitted to 
use a particular style of bottle or a par- 
ticular visual appearance of goods which 
he has the abstract right to use, but 
which if permitted can only result in de- 
priving a successful competitor of a part 
of his business. 

Rushmore vs. Badger 
Fed., 379, is another one of the 
eases to which attention was called in 
last year’s report. It involved the un- 
necessary imitation of a non-functional 
part of an automobile lamp and was held 
by the court to constitute unfair compe- 
tition and to be enjoinable. 

In Chickering & Sons vs. Chickering et 


more 
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al, 198 Fed., 98, the court on final hear- 
ing enjoined the defendant from the al- 
leged unfair use of the name ‘“‘Chicker- 
ing’’ upon pianos. This case is now in 
the Court of Appeals. 

In A. Stein & Co. vs. Liberty Garter 
Manufacturing Company, 198 Fed., 95%, 
complainant was the proprietor of a gar- 


ter widely advertised as ‘‘Paris Garters.” 
The defendant described his manufacture 
of a similar product as “French Garters.” 
Held as untair competition and enjoin- 
able. 

An interesting question was presented 
in Vassar College vs. Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, 197 Fed., 982. Vassar College 
attempted to restrain the use by defend- 
ant of the word ‘Vassar’? upon choco- 
lates. The court reviewed at great length 
the various cases involving the so-called 
“right of privacy’ and then held that 
Vassar College could not enjoin the use 
by the defendant of its name and a sim- 
ulation of its corporate seal and insignia 
in the advertising and sale of merchan- 
dise. The “right of privacy’’ which has 
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been so frequently discussed is stated by 
some writers to be “the right to be let 
alone.”’ It is the right, or supposed 
right, of a private individual to prevent 
the use of his name or picture in ad- 
vertisements or as a trade-mark for mer- 
chandise. Where a _ private individual 
has used his name in his own business 
or his picture as a trade-mark, the use 
of either by a competitor for the purpose 
or result of deception constitutes unfair 
competition and is enjoinable. But sup- 
pose the man or woman whose name and 
picture are used is not in business, it is 
not unfair competition in the ordinary 
sense to place the name or picture in an 
advertisement or on a package, and it 
is the right of such people to prevent 
the use of their names and pictures com- 
merciaily that has given rise to the dis- 
cussions about the so-called “right of 
privacy.’ The courts are about evenly 
divided on the subject. Some States hold 
that the use of a person’s name as a 
trade-mark or picture is an advertise- 
ment for merchandise violates a right of 
the person whose name or picture is 
used, and this whether any unfair com- 
petition in the ordinary sense is present 
or not. Other States hold exactly the 
opposite. The matter is the subject of 
statute in some States. The Vassar case, 
just referred to, denies the right. It is 
believed that ultimately the courts will 
recognize the right of an individual or 
an institution to restrain the use of the 
name without authority. Cases can 
easily be imagined where the use of the 
name ‘Vassar’ upon merchandise would 
seriously injure the good reputation of 
Vassar College and subject it to ridicule 
and contempt. And the same can be said 
of the use of the portrait of an individ- 


ual. Suppose the name and portrait of 
a temperance advocate were used as a 
trade-mark for whisky. It would seem 


as if the law ought to afford redress. 
In DeLong Hook and Eye Company vs. 
American Pin Company, 200 Fed., 66, it 
was held that the name “DeLong Hook 
and Eye” used in the sale of hooks and 
eyes, of which the former was covered 
by a patent, is a generic term and upon 
the expiration of the patents its use be- 
comes free to other manufacturers en- 
gaged in making and selling the same. 
In Stamford Foundry Company vs. 
Thatcher Furnace Company, 200 Fed., 324, 
the word ‘“Messmate” for ship galley 
stoves was held an imfringement of the 
word “‘Shipmate”’ applied to the same ar- 


ticle. 
Press Publishing Company vs. Levi, 3 
T. M. Rep., 59, presents an example of 


the sieps taken by a judge with a proper 


sense of sportsmanship to stop untair 
practices, fhe defendants in this case 
were in the habit of inserting advertis- 
ing inserts in copies of the New York 
Sunday World before delivery to sub- 
scribers. The World attempted to stop 
this conduct on the ground that it was 


an attempt on the part of an outsider to 


cause the World to stand sponsor for 
advertisements from which it derived no 
revenue and over which it had no con- 


trol. Judge Stapleton granted an injunc- 
tion, saying:— 
The plaintiff 
the character 
the essence 
capacity. It 
print through 


a business of value, 
which is peculiar and 
which is its advertising 
has the right to send its 
the ordinary channels of 
fair dealing, unobstructed by the impo- 
sition of any device having an unjust 
purpose, it matters not how fngenious 
the design or how plausible the _ dis- 
claimer of an intent unlawfully to in- 
terfere. The obvious purpose of the de- 
fendant was not alone to secure distribu- 
tion of its advertising matter, but to tack 
such matter on to defendant’s publication, 
to impress some persons with the be- 
lief that it was part of the newspaper to 
trade on the favorable reputation of the 
plaintiff in an unfair and fraudulent mat- 
ter by the use of an ingenious device 
which, unless the design be as suggested, 
is otherwise purposeless. 
. * . * . . . 

The cases hereinbefore cited demonstrate 
the jurisdiction of equity, applied to a 
variety of situations, to protect property 
from the consequences of injury and 
damage attributable to unfair business con- 
duct and methods. 

Wuring the year the Supreme Court o1 
the United States decided the trade-mark 


has 
of 
of 


ease of Ubeda vs. Zialcita, 33 Sup, Ct. 
Rep., 155. It was an appeal trom the Su- 
preme Court of the Philippine Islands. 
the ease involved a cigar label. It was 
held that since the complainant's mark 
was itself an infringement of a previously 
existing mark, he was in no position to 
complain of an alleged infringement by 


defendant. 

In Borden Ice Cream Company vs. Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Company, 201 Fed., 
510, the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Seventh Circuit decided the case, which 
marks a_ distinct retrogression. This 
court for years was recognized as the 
pioneer in this country in stopping unfair 
trade practices. It bids fair to lose this 
reputation if many decisions of the char- 
acter of this come down from it. The 
facts were that the complainant, Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Company, had for 
years used the mame ‘Borden's’ in con- 
nection with various dairy products. The 
defendant, Borden Ice Cream Company, 
started in the city of Chicago in the man- 
ufacture of ice cream, naming the con- 
cern after a man whose name was Bor- 
den, who had no previous connection with 
the dairy or ice cream business. The 
court held that since the Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Company had never used the 
name ‘Borden’ upon ice cream in a 
commercial sense, it could not be injured 
and consequently was not entitled to re- 
lief. The court, in one portion of its 
opinion, uses the following language: 

Doubtless it is morally wrong for a person 
to proclaim, or even intimate, that his 
goods are manufactured by some other 
and well-known concern; but this does 
not give rise to a private right of action, 
unless the property rights of that con- 
cern are interfered with. The use by the new 
company of the name “Borden” may have 
been with fraudulent intent; and, even 
assuming that it was, the trial court had 
no right to interfere, unless the property 
rights of the old company were jeopard- 
ized. Nothing else being shown, a court of 
equity cannot punish an unorthodox or im- 
moral, or even dishonest trader; it cannot 
enforce as such the police power of the 
State. 

jt would seem as if the studied effort of 
the defendant company to acquire some 
colorable right to use the name “‘Borden”’ 
indicates that it had some sort of pur- 


the 


pose; otherwise, why not use some other 
name? What possible purpose could there 
be but the expectation of profiting by the 
name Borden’ What possible protit could 
be derived from the use of the name Bor- 
den, except the belief that in some way 
the public would not distinguish between 
the new Borden Company and the old 
one? It the public would not distinguish 
between the two, the new company might 
reasonably be expected to profit by this 
confusion and to benetit itself at the ex- 
pense of the original Borden Company. 
if the product of the New Borden Com- 
pany was inferior, necessarily the reputa- 


tion of the original borden Company 
would suffer. It is no answer to say that 
the product was not shown to be in- 
ferior. Whether inferior or not, the rep- 
utation of the original Borden Company 
was placed at the mercy of the stranger 
over whom it had no possible control. 


This certainly ought to give it the ground 
for complaint. 

A distinguished English judge, 
Justice Neville, said in a similar case 

1 do not think that that argument is 
tenable, It seems to me that the ques- 
tion is:—Are the defendants putting their 
goods upon the market in such a way as 
to lead to the supposition that they are 
the goods of the plaintiffs? As soon as 
you arrive at that conclusion I think you 
are bound to grant an injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants from so acting. * * * 
In the first place it would limit the right 
of the owner of the name “Warwick,” 
in the tyre market, to the use of his 
name in respect of those articles—only 
those actual articles—on which he had 
used it hitherto; and, in the second place, 
it puts the reputation of the plaintiff in 
the hands of persons over whom they 
have no contro] whatever, 

It is to be hoped that the 
the Borden case will not be 
other circuits. 

In John H. 


Mr. 


in 
in 


decision 
followed 


Rice Company vs. Redlich 
Manufacturing Company, 202, Fed., 155, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit reversed a decision of the 
court below and held that the mere imi- 
tation of the structure of an unpatented 
article first made as a novelty by one 
manufacturer is not unfair competition. 

In New Iberia Extract of Tabasco Pep- 
per Company vs. Mellhenney’s Son et. 
al, 61, So. Rep., 131, the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana points out most emphatically 
the danger of making false statements in 
registering trade-marks in the Patent Of- 
fice. The proprietors of the well adver- 
tised “‘Tabasco Sauce’’ filed an applica- 
tion in the Patent Office to register the 
word ‘“Tabasco”’ under what is known as 
the ten-year proviso of the statute. This 
application was accompanied by a declara- 
tion under oath in which it was stated 
that the applicant had had the exclusive 
use of the mark for a period of ten years 
next preceding February 20, 199%. As a re- 
sult of this application and declaration 
registration was secured. As a matter 
of fact, others had used the name Ta- 
basco during that period and this the 
proprietors of the original Tabasco knew. 
After the registration was secured, the 
registrant issued circulars calling at- 
tention to alleged infringements of its 
rights and threatening prosecution. One 
of the other users of the name Tabasco 
proceeded in the Patent Office to obtain a 
cancellation of the mark thus registered. 
The mark was cancelled as the result of 
this petition on the ground that appli- 
cant had not had the exclusive use of it 
during the ten-year period. The concern 
which obtained the cancellation § then 
sued for damages, alleging that it had 
been damaged by the registration and by 


the issuance of the circulars above re- 
ferred to. There was a recovery of 
$00. <All of which goes to show that 


trade-mark registration 
should be cautious and should carefully 
scrutinize the papers submitted to them 
for signature and be prepared to sub- 
stantiate the truth of every assertion 
mae. It is a common, and as this case 
demonstrates, a dangerous practice, to 
take things in this regard for granted 
and to sign without investigation docu- 
ments presented by lawyers. The court 
took occasion to make these remarks:— 

No amount of legal advice will excuse a 
suppression of the misrepreséntation of the 
facts of the case. The client is responsible 
for the truth of facts by him verified and 
advice of counsel will not shield him from 
statements that are not true, 

The United States trade-mark statute 
was amended on January 8, 1913, as fol- 
lows .— 


applicants for 


(New matter in capitals.) 


An act amending an act entitled “An Act 
to authorize the registration of trade- 
marks used in commerce with foreign na- 
tions or among the severa] States or with 
the Indian tribes, and to protect the same.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
act approved February 20, 1905, as amend- 


is hereby, further 
thereof shall 


ed, be, and the same 
amended s0 that section 5 
read as follows:— 

Section 5. That no mark by which the 
goods of the owner of the mark may be 
distinguished from other goods of the same 
class shall be refused registration as a 
trade-mark on account of the nature of 
such mark unless such mark— 

(a) Consists of or comprises immoral or 
scandalous matter. 

(b) Consists of or comprises the flag or 
coat of arms or other insignia of the United 
States or any simulation thereof, or of any 
State or municipality or of any foreign na- 
tion, or of any design or picture that has 
been or may hereafter be adopted by any 
fratefnal society as itsemblem, OR OF ANY 
NAME, DISTINGUISHING MARK, CHAR- 
ACTER, EMBLEM, COLORS, FLAG, OR 
BANNER ADOPTED BY ANY INSTITU- 
TION, ORGANIZATION, CLUB, OR SO- 
CIETY WHICH WAS INCORPORATED IN 


ANY STATE IN THE UNITED STATES 
PRIOR TO THE DATE OF THE ADOP- 
TION AND USE OF THE APPLICANT: 
Provided, THAT SAID NAME, DISTIN- 
GUISHING MARK, CHARACTER, 2M- 
BLEM, COLORS, FLAG, OR BANNER 
WAS ADOPTED AND PUBLICLY USED 
BY SAID INSTITUTION, ORGANIZATION, 
CLUB, OR SOCIETY PRIOR TO THE 
DATE OF ADOPTION AND USE BY THE 
APPLICANT: Provided, That trade-marks 
which are identical with a registered or 
known trade-mark owned and in use* by 
another and appropriated to merchandise 
of the same descriptive properties, or 
which so nearly resemble a registered or 
known trade-mark owned and in use by 
another and appropriated to merchandise 
of the same descriptive properties as to 
be likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
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the mind of the public or to deceive pur- 
chasers shall not be registered: Provided, 
That no mark which consists merely in the 
name of an individual, firm, corporation, 
or association not written, printed, im- 
pressed, or woven in some particular or dis- 
tinctive manner, or in association with a 
portrait of the individual, or merely in 
words or devices which are descriptive of 
the goods with which they are used, or 
of the character or quality of such goods, 
Or merely a geographical name or term, 
shall registered under the terms of this 
act: Provided further, That no portrait of 
a living individual may be registered as a 
trade-mark except by the consent of such 
individual, evidenced by an instrument in 
writing: And provided further, That nothing 
herein shall prevent the registration of any 
mark used by the applicant or his prede- 
cessors, or by those from whom title to the 
mark is derived, in commerce with foreign 


be 


nations Or among the several States or 
with Indian tribes which was in actual 
and exclusive use as a trade-mark of the 


applicant, or his predecessors from whom 


he derived title, for ten years next pre- 
ceding February 20, 1905: Provided further, 
That nothing herein shall prevent the reg- 


istration of a trade-mark otherwise regis- 
trable because of its being the name of the 
applicant or a portion thereof. 

Approved January 8, 1913. 


FOREIGN MATTERS, 


Argentine Republic.—There has been a 
new Classification of trade-marks. 

New Zealand.—There has been a new 
set of rules and regulations governing 
trade-mark practices and procedure. 

Austria.-The law of August 23, 1912, 
restricts the use of the words ‘Red 
Crouss”’ or the picture of a Geneva cross, 
and makes criminal the use of this name 
or devive by persons not comnected with 
the Society of the Red Cross and certain 
foreign orders. 

South African 
planned for many 
eral trade-mark 


been 
gen- 


Union.—It has 
years to have a 
law for all the States 
compusing the South African Union, 
similar te that now in force in the Aus- 


tralian Commonwealth, but for some rea- 


son or other the project has never been 
carried through. No legislative action 
has taken place in the South African 
Union for the establishment of a central 
patent and trade-mark office, and it is 
stated that no legislation on this subject 
is expected to be introduced until the 
next session of Parliament. 

Australian Commonwealth.—A new set 


of regulations concerning ‘trade-mark 
practice before the Patent Office has been 
promulgatea and on November 6, 1912, an 
amendatory statute was passed. 


Peru.—There has been a new classifi- 
cation. 
United States-Russia.—It was supposed 


that the abrogation of the treaty between 
the United Staes and Russia would put 
an end to the registration and protec- 
tion of trade-marks of citizens in either 
country in the other, and an opinion 
given by Acting Secretary Samuel 
Adams of the Interior Department is in 
support of this view. As a matter or 
fact, however, the Russiah Government 
still continues to register the trade-marks 
of American citizens. 

China.—The proposals which have been 
made trom time to time to permit trade- 
mark registration in China and submitted 
to representatives of the powers are still 
more or less in the air. So to-day there 
does not exist in China a single official 
means for the registration of trade- 
marks. There are under the authority of 
the Chinese customs oftices registers 
where trade-mark owners can record 
their consular’ representatives. This, 
however, is for the Purpose of furnishing 
proof of priority when a trade-mark law 


shall have been passed. 
Cuba.—The report of J. B. Jackson, 
American Minister to Cuba, cited in the 


Patent and Trade-Mark Review, contains 
the following:— 

American manufacturers and merchants 
are advised to register their trade-marks in 
Cuba as soon as possible. In Cuba priority 
of registration gives the exclusive right to 
use a trade-mark. The consequences of this 
law have been grievous for more than one 
manufacturer. For example, the trade-mark 
of one of the oldest piano firms in the 
United States was registered by a Cuban 
dealer, and thereby became his exclusive 
property. Practically the only course left 
for the piano company is to purchase from 
this dealer the right to use their mark in 
Cuba. It is obvious that there is nothing to 
prevent the registration of popular trade- 
marks merely for the purpose of making 
the manufacturer buy the privilege of using 
his mark in Cuba. Repeated efforts have 
been made to have this feature of the trade- 


mark law amended, but thus far without 
success. 

Philippine Islands.—A new trade-mark 
act was passed on February 10, 1913. 


Sections 1, 2 and 3 are as follows:— 
Section 1. Owners of patents, including de- 


sign patents, which have been issued or 
may hereafter be issued, duly registered in 
the United States Patent Office, under the 
laws of the United States, relating to the 


grant of patents, shall receive in the Philip- 
pine Islands the protection accorded them 
in the United States under said laws. Any 
infringement of the rights secured by lawful 
issue of a patent shall subject the person 
or party guilty of such infringement to the 
liabilities created and imposed by the laws 
of the United States relating to such mat- 
ters: Provided, That a duly certified copy 
of all such patents shal] be filed in the 
Division of Archives, Patents, Copyrights 
and Trade-Marks of the Executive Bureau. 
And provided further, that the rights et 
property in patents and trade-marks seeure. 
in the Philippine Islands to persons under 
the Spanish laws shal] be respected in said 
territory the same as if such laws were in 


full force and effect, 

Sec. 2. Persons seeking protection in the 
Philippine Islands for patents under the 
terms of the last preceding section shall 
forward a certified copy of the patent, to- 
gether with a letter of transmittal, to the 
Chief of the Division of Archives, Patents, 


Copyrights, and Trade-Marks of the Execu- 
tive Bureau, requesting that such copy shall 
be filed in said division for reference. Upon 
receipt of such certified copy the Chief of 
the Division of Archives, Patents, Copyrights 


and Trade-Marks shall issue his formal re- 
ceipt therefor and forward it to the party 
filing the same. A fee of two pesos shall 


be charged for filing each such copy. 

Sec. 3. Power of attorney from the owner 
of a patent, authorizing another for him and 
his name, place, and stead to file a cer- 


in 
tifled copy of such patent, shall be filed 
with a certified copy in the Philippine Is- 
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lands whenever the protection of such patent 
is desired. 

Denmark. -Jt is interesting to note that 
in the new loanish statute concerning un 
fair compctition, price cutting js distinct- 
ly recognized a method of unfair trad- 


as 


ing. [ty “The Illegal Designation of Goods 
and Unfair Competition Act,”’ approved 
by Wing Christian X on June 10, 1912, 


section 13 provides: 
It shall also be unlawful to sel] or offer for 


sale at lower prices goods in original pack- 
ages from producers or wholesale merchants 
upon which goods their fixed prices for re- 


unless the sale falls under 
the provisions of section 6, or the producer 
or wholesale dealer has given his consent 
to such reduction of pricé, or similar author 


tail sale is stated, 


ity might be acquired 

Offenders are liable to fines not exceed- 
ing 2,000 kronen, in the discretion of the 
court. Section 6 has reference to clear- 


damaged goods. e 
IF. K. Fernald, 
Chairman. 

President Plaut:—This report’ will 
take the usual course and be referred 
to the Board of Control. 

We will now proceed to the report of 
the Committee on Transportation, of 
which committee Mr. Charles W. 
Whittlesey, of New Haven, is chair- 
man. In his absence his report will be 
presented by the secretary. 

Secretary Toms read the report:— 


ance ales of 


Report of Committee on Transporta- 
tion, 1913. 


When it is realized that in 
the country’s population was 30,000,000, it 
had 30,000 miles of railway; and that in 
1888, when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was organized, 60,000,000 inhabi- 
tants were using 150,000 miles of railway; 
and in 1911, 95,000,000 people were using 
244,089 miles of railway, an increase in the 
first period mentioned of two times in 
population and five times in railway 
mileage, and over the whole period con- 
sidered three and one-half times in popu- 
lation and 8.1 times in railway mileage; 
and when in addition to this we contem- 
plate the fact that some 41,000,000 tons of 
traffic go through the Soo Canal an 
nually, against only 27,000,000 through the 
Suez Canal, it is easy to understand that 
transportation is one of, if not the most 
important factor in our present-day eco- 
nomics. That this was being realized a 
quarter of a century ago is evidenced in 
the passage of the epoch-making inter- 
state commerce act and the widening 
powers granted the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since then. The powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were greatly increased in 1906 and Its 
numbers from five to seven, and in 1910 
the right to suspend tariffs was given, 
so that at present perhaps greater power 
is vested in these seven men than will be 
found elsewhere among civilized nations. 
THE RAILWAYS, THE INTERSTATE COM- 

MERCE COMMISSION AND THE 
FREIGHT RATE. 

The last year or two has brought about 

a realization of this condition acutely, as 


1860, when 


the effect of the restriction placed upon 
and the obligations imposed upon the 
railways has heen evidenced, first in in- 


creased expenses and need of capital for 
extensions and betterments, and, second- 
ly, increased difficuity in raising the nec- 
essary capital for these extensions and 
betterments on account of the growing 
chariness of the investors. The 3% to 4 
per cent. railway bond is a thing of the 
past, and nearer 6 per cent. is required to 
loosen the purse-strings of the conserva- 
tive investor. 

The railroads being such a part of the 
whole, it is evident that government reg- 
ulation is necessary, but if regulation 
is to be carried too far, it will simply 
run into government Ownership in time, 
and that at no very remote time. Tha 
the railways brought the law down upon 
their own heads in the first place is evi- 
dent to any one who employed railway 
transportation to any extent in the early 
0's, when he compares the then chaos 
of rates and the autocratic general 
freight agent with the systematic rate 
schedules of to-day and the gentlemanly 
treatment accorded from the president 
down through to the general and local 
freight agents. We are not about to dis- 
cuss government ownership, but, as sug- 
gested in our former report, we are not 
so very far from it. Wé are in the midst 
of a period of government control, and 
it has been our opinion for years that the 
various steps in the way of consolidation 
among the railways, thus reducing the 
number of units with which the govern- 
ment must deal, have made possible gov- 
ernment ownershaip easier, and each con- 
solidation has been a step to facilitate 
such a move. 

The railway valuation bill is now a law, 
and who knows but that may be a step 
toward government ownership? Some say 
it will take ten years, and on pretty 
good authority it will probably cost $11,- 
000,000. 

Few realize the immense amount of 
work carried on by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as shown by their re- 
port. The report handles 6,550 complaints 
on the informal docket, an increase 01 
2,225. Cases are adjusted as far as pos- 
sible through correspondence with the 
carriers. On the special docket 6,009, an 
increase of 356. Orders in 3,906 cases in- 


volved a reparation of $295,011.93, which is 
less than last year. 

Some advance has been made toward 
uniform classification of late, as repre- 


sented in classification No. 51, but this did 
not affect all roads, and there is some 
doubt as to whether a single classifica- 
tion for the whole of the United States 
ean be accomplished. Certainly it has 
not been thus far. There is a question in 
the writer’s mind as to whether the right 
principle in rate-making is really yet 
discovered. The rate-maker does not 
really consider the capitalization, cost of 
handling, ete., so much as he does what 
the traffic will bear; not necessarily ‘an 
the traffic will bear’; and in addition to 
this the liability of the company in trans- 
porting the article in question, which in 
case of loss or damage would be put up 
to the company. Now, it is obvious that 
it does not cost the company any more 
to haul a ton of ong kind of freight than 
it does another after the difference in 
cost of handling at terminals—to wit, 
and unloading—is adjusted, as 


loading 
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the difference in bulk space re- 
With this cost adjusted, then the 
difference in rates on different materials 
must be something in the nature of an 
insurance premium. In other words, the 
company charges more to transport a ton 
of plate glass, third class, than it does 
a ton of pig iron, sixth class, because in 
case of accident it would be liable to pay 
a much larger amount on the glass thai 


well as 
quired, 


on the iron. The company is then really 
doing both a transportation and insur- 
ance business. In other words, for the 


rate consideration it undertakes not only 
to transport the goods but to deliver at 
terminal in same condition as indicated 
in the receipt. That a good deal is 
needed to cover this risk is shown by the 
fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
the year 1912 paid . damages for 
goods stolen in transit, while their loss 
in wrecks was ..,...... <q I: SG es ew 
N. H. & H. R. R. has seventy-clerks in 
its freight claim department. Large as 
this is, it is extremely small when com- 
pared to the _ difference between the 
lowest and highest per ton rate; and if 
the ton can be hauled at a profit at the 
lowest rate, the additional profit on the 
ton carried at the highest rate must be 
an insurance charge against this possible 
loss. Or, on the other hand, if the lowest 
per ton rate is not profitable, then the 
company is simply making up out of the 
higher class rates when it is losing on 
the lower, a distinct discrimination. Now, 
if a rate could be found that was profit- 
able, each ton of freight should bear its 
proportion of this rate, and the insur- 
ance feature should be applied according 
to the principles applied in making in- 
surance rates, or a new department 


formed for insuring the safe delivery to 
consignee. 

While on the subject of railways it 
should be mentioned to the great gratifi- 
cation of consignees in New England 
that have to _ receive their Western 


freight through Albany that a.glan is on 


foot to relieve the congestion and delays 
at this point by the formation of the 
Hudson River Connecting Company. This 
company will build a short line to go 


around Albany, crossing the river a few 
miles below the present New York Cen- 
tral bridge. 


The Minnesota rate case, which was 
under consideration by the Supreme 
Court for fourteen months, was decided 


during the year, and is regarded as one 
of the most important ever announced 
by the court. This establishes the pre- 
dominance of the State authorities in 
intrastate traffic over the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
even though the road involved is engaged 
in interstate traffic. The Carlin act, 
making theft from a railway an offense 
against the Federal government, is a very 
important one, as it has been difficult for 
local authorities to apprehend this class 
of criminals. The thief must face prose- 
cution in the Federal courts in the dis- 
trict where the theft occurred or where 
the thief is apprehended with the goods. 
Another significant fact in the history 
of transportation for the year is that in 
England freight rates were advanced 
July 1 under the supervision of the Rail- 
way Committee of the Board of Trade. 
Just a few statistics in regard to the 
equipment and operation of our railways 
and the cost of service:—The total num- 
ber of cars in all classes of service June, 


1912 [T. & T., p. 2, Aug.], but not includ- 
ing private cars, was 2,368,658, or 25,245 


more than June 30, 1911. Of these, there 
were 50,606 passenger cars, 2,203,128 freight 
ears, and 114,924 company service cars. 
There was an average of 255 locomotives 
to 1,000 miles of line and 9,860 cars to 
1,000 miles of line. Average passenger 
miles per passenger locomotive were 2,- 
263,019. Average ton miles per freight 
locomotive were 1,077,420. Tons carried 
(including connections) were 1,818,232,193, 
an increase of 65,042,254. Average receipts 
per passenger mile amounted to 1.985 
cents, and average receipts per ton mile 
amounted to .743 cent. The ratio of op- 
erating expense to operating revenue was 
69.30 per cent. 

It should be stated that the Commerce 
Court, which was instituted to take up 
appeals made from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decisions and push 
them to a prompt conclusion rather than 
through the long process of the courts, 
has probably seen its day, and unless 
further legislation is enacted will soon be 
a thing of the past. As to its value, 
there is a wide difference of opinion. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeks to do three things:—First, to en- 
force the duty of the common carrier to 
serve the public by charging not more 
than.a reasonable rate, but, second, fur- 
nishing equal service to all without dis- 
crimination, and, third, by giving the 
public adequate facilities. 

On October 14 the Eastern and Central 
Freight Association railways began filing 
tens of thousands of new tariffs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, propos- 
ing the long discussed and thus far re- 
fused advance of about 5 per cent. In 
most cases the roads filed with the tariffs 


a slip voluntarily withdrawing the ad- 
vances until the commission could pass 
upon their reasonableness. President 


Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
who has been chosen as the leader of the 

Eastern roads in the fight for the in- 
crease, has said in part in a statement 
issued October 15:— 

The gross earnings have shown a considerable 
increase since 1910, due to increased business 
handled. This could not have been handled 
without increased facilities and equipment 
provided, increased rates of pay and other 
expenses, so affecting the return on the capital 
invested that it is difficult to see how inves- 
tors can be induced to furnish the required 
capital needed tg keep transportation facilities 
up to the requirements. It is a recognized fact 
that no country in the world uses so much 
transportation per capita as the United States. 
* * ©* Railway rates have remained practi- 
cally stationary for a considerable period. The 
proposed increase is very moderate and will 
bear but lightly on any unit of traffic. 

October 21 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted permission for cer- 
tain advances on the rates on the West- 
ern roads operating between Kansas City 
and Omaha and Kansas City and St. 
Joseph. This is the first time the com- 
mission has permitted a general advance 
since the law went into effect in 1910, 
and is considered significant. 

Before leaving the matter of advanced 
rates consider how small the difference to 
the ultimate consumer will be if the ad- 
vance In the rates is 5 per cent. and the 


freight charge really a very small por- 
tion of the cost of the goods, as it is in 
most cases. It is practically too small to 
affect the consumer’s price. This was 
very clearly brought out last winter in 
a speech before the Economic Club, of 
New Haven, by Vice-President Byrnes, 
of the N. Y., N. H. & H.’ R. R., as well 
as many others able to discuss the mat- 
ter. There is a very general feeling that 
«a reasonable rate advance is not only 
justifiable but absolutely necessary, and 
it is almost assured that the Eastern and 
Central roads will fare better than in 
their former appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Better treatment 
of the roads is being looked for, and it 
has been suggested that “rate adjust- 
ment” has a better sound than ‘general 
advance.”’ Railway credit and efficiency 
should not be impaired by a policy of 
regulation without regard to financial re- 
quirements. At the same time, some of 
the roads are making good showings as 
it is, notably the Burlington, while some 
of the reports showing increased gross 
earnings with a reduced net are thought 
to be somewhat affected by skillful book- 
keeping. Upon this ‘your committee is 
not prepared to pass judgment. 

The increase of 5 per cent. asked for 
means $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 annually to 
the roads, 5) per cent. of which will 
accrue to the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, and Baltimore & Ohio. : 
THE EXPRESS COMPANIES AND EXPRESS 

RATES. 

The express companies have had their 
troubles, without any direction in which 
to look for sympathy, and, about in pro- 
portion to their troubles, the public feels 
a sense of relief. 

In the express hearings all forms of 
business have been represented. The 
railways have claimed a loss to them if 
proposed rates are effected. Their in- 
terest in express rates is claimed to be 
from 45 to 60 per cent. The most sub- 
stantial investment in the handling of 
the business is by the railways. 

The express companies were given in 
October, 1912, until February to justify 
their rates or show why the order of tne 
Interstate Commerce Commission shou:d 
not be made effective. Up to 196 the 
express companies were outside the con- 


trol of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Some States did regulate to a 
minor degree, but on the whole they 


were free to exact what they could, get. 
Their errors were many, both of policy 
and commission. One company alone in 
one year carried to profit and ‘loss $70,0% 
on overcharges discovered but not cor- 
rected. They enioyed a “fools’ paradise,” 
as it was happily expressed by Mr. W. H. 
Candler, assistant traffic manager of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. As 
he graphically states:— 

With increasing legislation which any intelli- 
gent man would have interpreted as_ the 
“handwriting on the wall,’’ the responsible 
heads of the express companies continued to 
bask, as has been aptly termed in a ‘‘fool’s 
paradise.’’ And even now it is difficult for 
some of them to realize that the good old days 
have passed and business cannot any longer 
be done by the strong-arm method. (January, 
1912.) 

The ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission taking effect October 15, 1913, 
requiring adoption and observance for 
two years of a new schedule of express 
rates, is a very extensive document. The 
adoption of the block system for rates 
reduces the number of rates necessarily 
published from 900,000,000, as existing for- 
merly, to 650,000 or less. It includes a 
uniform classification of express matter, 
a joint directory of express stations, fix- 
ing the location by block number; the 
publication of pick-up and delivery limits 
of each station, revised rules and regu- 
lations, and a new form of express re- 
ceipt. We will not burden this report 
with anything like a complete resume of 
the changes in rates, but it is noticeable 
that certain rates are lower even than 
the parcels post and that certain are 
practically unchanged, that the_ prin- 
ciples of the classification are different 
from railroad freight classification, being 
based on merchandise, according to 
weight and difference in value, perish- 
able nature, required promptness, etc. 
Money, of course, is rated separately 
from merchandise. It is estimated that 
the new rates will result in a general 
reduction of revenue of about 30 per 
cent. 

An interesting situation in express rates 
is cited by one of our Minnesota_mem- 
bers. He states that the South Dakota 
Railway Commission ordered a reduction 
of express rates within that State to 
about a par with freight rates, with the 
result that most druggists order by ex- 
press to get promptness and delivery in 
store. But the serious part of the mat- 
ter is that it practically bars interstate 
business, as the shipper from outside 
could not get his goods shipped by ex- 
press all the way at the reduced rate, 
and the South Dakota merchants must 
trade with their own State wholesalers 
only to get the benefit. Our Minnesota 
correspondent expresses the hope that 
this state of affairs will be corrected by 
the courts, and intimates the danger that 
various States could erect barriers 
against interstate traffic if this condition 
is upheld. 

If the Minnesota rate case decided by 
the Supreme Court applies to this one, it 
would look as if it could, deplorable as 
the results may be. 

PARCELS POST. 

countries have a parcels 
post service (Chandler, Jan. T. & T.). 
China had a form of parcels post 3,000 
years ago. Other countries have had a 
real parcels post service for fifty years. 
Ours has been in operation ten months 
at this writing, and while exact figures 
to date are not available, a letter from 
the first assistant Postmaster-General es- 
timates that 300,000,000 packages were 
handled during the first six months. The 
larger postoffices were required to keep 
records of volume the first four months, 
but have not been so required since 
April, and, the different stamp require- 
ment being withdrawn, it is not easy to 
give exact volume, He says:— 

It is reasonable assumption from the above 
figures that the extension of postal facilities 
so as to carry this amount of merchandise has 
been of great benefit to the public and that the 
number of persons who will avail themselves 
of the service will constantly increase, 

Of our members, 38 who expressed them- 
selves positively, 28 say satisfactory while 


Forty-three 





10 say unsatisfactory, while quite a num- 
ber of the 119 replies to questions in gen- 
eral were non-committal on this point. 
Several members wrote very comprehen- 
sive paragraphs in regard to their ex- 
perience with the parcels post, and the 
common experience seems to be that the 
business required of the wholesale drug- 
gist in this way is apt to increase, and 
that, while it may be beneficial in some 
ways, it is likely to divide up orders. 
One house in particular, in a large cen- 
ter, thought it possibly deprived them of 
some freight orders where a country cus- 
tomer would send in for one item in- 
stead of stopping to make a freight order, 
and then the freight order was likely to 
drift elsewhere. Among those expressing 
themselves it was the unanimous opinion 
that a charge should be madé for pack- 
age, insurance and, of coursé, postage, 
This would help overcome the extra cost 
of time in handling the small orders, and 
it is interesting to note that several of 


those writing charge insurance — but 
carry it themselves. Some jobbers, we 
understand, are charging 10 cents on 
parcels post orders under $5. There is 


one discrepancy between our parcels post 
and the postal union regulations in re- 
gard to sample packages which should be 
adjusted. A citizen of a foreign country 

within the postal union may send a 
sample weighing four ounces, say from 
Berlin to San Francisco, for 2 cents, 
while it costs a New York merchant 4 
cents for the same service from New 
York to, San Francisco. The postal union 
rate is 1 cent for every two, ounces up 
to twelye ounces, which is the limit for 
samples, and the samples must be with- 
Out salable value beyond their intrinsic 
value as samples. Our rate, as is well 
known, is 1 cent per ounce up to four 
ounces, and then the one-pound zone rate 
applies, tf any action is taken to adjust 
this difference, it is hoped our 1-cent rate 
for. samples one ounce and under will 
not be recalled. On the whole, the par- 
cels post is doing a great and useful busi- 
ness, but there are many among our 
members and others who feel that it 1s 
a great advantage to the big centralized 
merchant against the small local dealer, 
Viewed upon the broad basis of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, 
it is undoubtedly going to be a very use- 
ful adjunct to our public service, and it 
is hoped the use the small dealer may 
himself get out of it will even up the 
disadvantage. Every dealer in every clase 
should study it with a view to making 
the most use of it himself. As a check 
to express domination it will certainly 
have a good effect. 

Very few changes have been made tn 
the parcels post thus far in its experi- 
mental stage. The waiving of the special 
stamp requirement and the combining of 
first and second zones into one and the 
raising of the limit to twenty pounds 
within those zones being the only ones 
so far as the writer knows. 

The railways are demanding adequate 
compensation for the transportation of 
mail which they are not getting thus far 
since the operation of the parcels post, 
as shown by testimony of Postoffice De- 
partment bere Senate Committee, Juiy 
25. An increase in revenue to the depart- 
ment of $11,266,800 was shown, without any. 
additional reimbursement to the railways. 
Five per cent. additional pay was granted 
after July 1, but the additional business 
transported was at least 9.16 per cent., or 
nearly double the allowance provided. 


PANAMA CANAL. 


A great deal of time and study and 
actual preparation is going on in antici- 
pation of the opening of the Panama 


Canal, the Gatun locks of which hav» 
actually been operated during October 


and a tug passed from the waters of the 
Caribbean Sea to Gatun Lake. 

There are still two views as to the 
justice of our exemption of our own 
coastwise shipping from the canal tolls, 
but the sentiment seems to be greatly 
against any such exemption or discrimi- 
nation. The one opinion is that we will 
fulfill our treaty promises under the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty with England so long 
as we assure her of equal rights with 
any other foreign nation, and so we are 
free to let our own coastwise_ ships 
through without tolls. The other is that 
we guarantee all traffic equal rights, ana 
hence have no right to this discrimina- 
tion. We still adhere to our former posi- 
tion, as stated in last year’s report, that 
the exemption clause should be repealed. 
not only on account of our treaty obliga- 
tion, but because of its unjust discrimi- 
nation between classes of our own citt- 
zens. The treaty plainly indicates a 
charge of full tolls to American vessels 
passing through with freight to or from 
a foreign port, but passes the coastwis,- 
American vessels free. Why legislate in 
favor of this class? American vessels, 
whether in foreign or domestic traffic, on 
the canals or the Freat Lakes are treated 
alike. This is provided for by both Can- 
ada and the United States. Besides, no 
foreign vessel can ply in the coastwise 
trade of the United States, and, as stated 
by Secretary Root:— 

The coastwise shipping business is the most 
highly and absolutely protected special industry 
in the United States, 

One writer (Trade & Trans., March, p 
35) says:—‘‘The more the measure is ex 
amined the more indefensible it becomes." 

Prof. Emory R. Johnson, U. of P., in 
a very interesting article on this subject, 
believes that the American people will 
insist on our treaty obligation, and if 
there is any question between ourselves 
and Great Britain on the exemption 
clause. that it should he promptly han- 
dled by reference to The Hague. The 
whole situation is based upon three 
treaties. Our Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it 
is interesting to state, was based on this 
particular, that is, the question of non- 
discriminating treatment toward Eng- 
land; on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
1850, when a canal through Nicaragua 

yas supposedly imminent; then our treaty 
of 1908 requires all differences in matters 
of treaty to be referred to The Hague. 

Philip Heineken. general director of the 
North German Lloyd, sees great advan- 
tage to the United States in the canal. 
He believes the exemption flatly in viola- 
tion of the treaty, but hopes it will be 
eliminated by Wilson and Root. ‘While 
the whole world will share in the great 
eanal, America will naturally do so to 
the greatest extent.’’ 

The established toll of $1.20, it should 
be remembered, is applied to the regis- 





tered: tonnage, which is based on the 
cubic contents of the ship below the main 
deck. One hundred cubic feet constitutes 
a ton of register. As a matter of fact, 
however, freighters carry 1% to 2% tons 
of freight per ton of register, so it will 
be seen that @& cents per ton will be 
about the average, cost per ton of freight, 
a pretty small charge when we realize 
that the canal means 10,00 less miles 
voyage from Bremen to San Francisco, 
New York to Australia, 2,822 miles less 
than the Magellan route; New York to 
Auckland, New Zealand, 4,120 less; New 
York to Yokohama, 3,281 miles nearer 
than the Suez route, the distance in this 
case being 9,798 miles, against 13,079 miles. 
It is estimated that it will take $19,250,0u, 
annually to make the canal self-support- 
ing, or something over $50,000 daily, or 
about five 4,000-ton ships each way per 
day. In July it was stated that thirty 
companies, old and new, were contem- 
plating sending their boats through the 
eanal; also that Japan had far-reaching 
plans for direct Yokohama to New York 
lines, saving the 3,281 miles as mentioned 
above. A great deal is being written 
about the canal and its prospective busi- 
ness, but the “proof of the pudding” will 
be known before Iong, and then it will be 
interesting to compare the prophecies 
with the realizations. 
A FREE PORT FOR NEW YORK. 

A movement is on foot, we understand, 
to establish a iree port similar to that ot 
Hamburg. It is well known that there 
exists in Hamburg on its water-front an 
enclosed area of considerable size within 
which goods may be landed, repacked and 
reshipped or manufactured and reshipped 
without the consideration of or interfer- 
ence of customs oflicials; and_ it is 
thought that if a proper location and 
area for such a port could be found, i 
would prove a great convenience to ex- 
porters who receive and then ship out of 
the country, or who receive raw mate- 
rials for manufactured goods for export. 

LOCAL TRANSPORTATION, 

In response for information in regard 
to local transportation, that is, local de- 
livery, we had 120 replies, and statisti- 
cally the results were as follows'— 


Local delivery to customers by contractor... 49 
Local delivery to customers by own vehi- 

COD 0 56.6655 b HER KNEE SOD edECeeTIESDOSSEES 61 
Freight in and out by contractor.......... 66 
Freight in and out by own vehicles........ 45 
Local work by own teams exclusively...... 42 
Local work by contractor exclusively....... 38 
Local work by own teams and contractors 16 
Regard contractor most economical........ 20 
Regard own teams most economical........ 14 
Regard contractor most satisfactory........ 18 
Regard own teams most satisfactory...... 25 
Regard contractor and own terms combined 

EO MORE MACMNONON occ cs ebb ciccsersecce 10 
Using horse-drawn vehicles only........... 54 
Using motor-drawn vehicles only........... 3 
Using both horses and motors............. 28 
CI OD. CDNONE sha cs d codecs ewerctswrsvces 9 
Oe eee errr 2 
Using both gas and electric motors........ 2 
Regard motors as cheaper... .. s..csesees 16 
Regard horses as cheaper..............00: 13 


These figures will not balance up ex- 
actly, as, for instance, the two local de- 
livery items do not figure to quite the 
number of replies received, and quite 
notably so on some of the minor items. 
This is due to the fact that some mem- 
bers answered only certain of the ques- 
tions and left others blank. The com- 
parison of the two services could only be 
answered, naturally, by those who had 
used both methods, and the kind o 
motor was not always stated. Summing 
up the reading of the answers and the 
letters which accompanied many of them, 
it appears that the motors do not result 
in eny saving of money, but, especially 
on the longer hauls, do give more and 
better service. To the extent that they 
give more and better service at the same 
cost they are, of course, a distinct gani, 
and the opinion seems growing that the 
use of the motor for freight and delivery 
will continue to increase. That there has 
been a big increase in a year is shown 
by the report that in Massachusetts the 
registration of motor trucks did increase 
from 2,189 in September, 1911, to 3,560 in 
September, 1912, or 1,371, which is 62%4 per 
cent.: Washington, D. C., 218 to 500; Los 
Angeles, 70 to 1.300; Chicago, 120 per cent, 
Later figures show Massachusetts’ tota! 
for 1912 to be 4,108, and 1913 to November 
1, 5,760. 

The replies indicated that there had 
been peace during the year between the 
wholesale drug trade and the transporta- 
tion companies. and none had any un- 
usual circumstances in the transporta- 
tion line to report. Several speak of slow 
deliveries, and it seems clear, althougn 
we have no statistics to prove, that tt 
time from shipping point to destination 
is in general greater than it was, say, 
previous to 1907, when the railrpads were 
clearly incapable of handling the traffic, 
Whether this condition is going to im- 
prove or not Its difficult to forecast, but 
the railroads must have the co-operation 
of their shippers and the healthy support 
of sound financiers if they are to keep up 
with the growing demands upon them. 
That some of the roads have been the 
victims of a certain class of financiers 
is evident in recent years. That, instead 
of fostering and developing the properties 
they were interested in, they have sys- 
tematically wrecked them to serve their 
own selfish ends, regardless of the con- 
venience and safety of the public or the 
suffering of thousands of small and inno- 
cent investors. 

There has beqn great advance in the 
elimination of discrimination whereby the 
big shipper could get rates that would 
squeeze the little fellow out of business, 
and in large business there can be no 
real competition so long as discrimination 
exists. It is so much so that Henry 
George Daniels is quoted as saying in an 
address before the New York Press As- 
sociation that “the master of freight 
rates is the master of the markets.”” 

The responses to your committee’s ef- 
forts to get information have been very 
cordial and gratifying. Many of the 
members took the time to write letters 
with detailed information and kindly en- 
couragement that made the work of your 
chairman a pleasure. It is sincerely 
hoped that all of this valuable informa- 
tion is embodied in this report, and for 
this support the thanks of the committee 
are most heartily tendered. 


President Plaut:—The report of the 
Committee on Transportation shows 


that its chairman has taken his duty 


seriously and produced admirable re- 
sults. ‘he fieid has been canvassed 
and he has covered it tully in all its 
parts. 

1 wish to speak on one subject that 
he has toucned upon and that is ue 
proposed increase of 5 per cent, in tne 
lieignc rates in the EKastern territory. 
Our average citizen will think that is a 
very smati inciease, and yet it will 
amvuunt, according to Mr. Whittlesey s 
Leport, in tne case of the 1orty-one rail- 
roads petitioning the increase to apout 
forty million dollars. Tnat is in line 
witn the report of Mr. Byron W. Holt, 
the statistican and analyst, who esti- 
mates it at forty-eignt to fifty milion 


dollars. It will be in any event a vase 
amount. 
Are there any further remarks on 


this most valuable report’ 

wee M, Hutchins:—: would like to see 
this report discussed on the floor of the 
wnole house. it has been my privilege 
to sit witn the trame association on all 
the rate questions that centre in 
Michigan. As chairman of a commit- 
tee wnich has supervision of trans- 
portation matters for some ofr the 
manufacturers located in Michigan, L 
am tamiliar with this subject, and as 
you say, it is a very important one. 
The increase is infinitesimal when yuu 
consider a single transaction, but in 
the aggregate it will amount to an 
enormous sums of money. 

The representatives of the roads 
dodge the question. They will admit 
at the outset that in past years they 
have put it over the public and they 
appreciate that under the present laws 
they cannot do it any more, they must 
go out and tell the truth. The perse- 
cution of the railroads in the last few 
years has put them in a position where 
they could not keep up their construc- 
tion, and they claim that their income 
did not warrant them in making in- 
vestments for improvement in trackage 
and the purchase of rolling stock. 

Transportation matters are in ex- 
ceedingly bad shape in Michigan and 
some other parts of the West. The com- 
mittee says to the railway officials:— 
“In the event of advocating an increase 
in the rate, what can we have, we 
would like to know what you can give 
us in the event that the rate is in- 
creased, if we assure you that we will 
not put an obstacle in your way to this 
increase of 5 per cent.?” They say:— 
“We cannot make you a definite 
promise, but we must have the increas 
in rates in order that we may go to 
Wall Street and borrow money enougn 
to finance the roads.” 

I have been in it for two years with 
the traffic associations. Just before IL 
came away they called me up and ask- 
ed me if it was my purpose to be ex- 
treme in the matter of legislation in 
our State, or whether it was my inten- 
tion to be fairly lenient. Matters are 
in quite a critical condition. 

The transportation facilities of the 
country are a decade behind the times 
and the railroads are in an extreme 
situation. The bondholders must have 
their returns and the stockholders must 
have their returns, these things must 
be provided for before any money can 
be borrowed, 

The conditions of the railroads can 
hardly be materially changed with an 
increase of 5 per cent, in the reight 
rates. Just stop to think what it 
means to divide forty million dollars 
among forty railroads in the Eastern 
Traffic Association. The road of the 
least importance would get $400,000 and 
some of them would get a million and 
a half, and what is a million and a 
half dollars to one of the large rail- 
roads in the Eastern Traffic Associ- 
ation? 

Thomas F. Main:—There is another 
serious consideration which confronts 
the railroads, and that is the increas- 
ing demands of labor. I presume, of 
course, that that affects all classes 
of industry. This summer in return- 
ing to New York I found in all the 
railway stations on the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad that the company 
published the demands the men are 
making for increased pay, and they 
also published the average rate of pay 
their men were receiving in the dif- 
ferent positions. I was struck with 
what seemed to me the high rate of 
wages the men were all receiving for 
positions such as conductors, train- 
men and similar positions, and to me, 
not an expert, it would seem that 
without interference the railroads could 
fill those positions with men who 
would be glad to work for a much 
smaller amount than the men now re- 
ceive. Yet the men make the demands 
and I think invariably during the last 
ten years when these demands are sub- 
mitted to arbitration the arbitrators 
split the difference. 

If the railroads are confronted with 
this thing in addition to the other 
matters Mr. Hutchins speaks about, it 
has to get down to the general pub- 
lic. I think the average man when he 
reads about an arbitration, does not 
have much idea that it affects him 
and wishes that the poor fellows may 
have a little more money, but in the 
end the public must pay the freight. 
We should have more consideration 
than we do have for the great matters 
which affect the transportation inter- 
ests of the country. 

W. T. Harper:—There is a case be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion called the Interior Iowa cases, 
the rates from interior Iowa to points 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


in the West. Mr. Prouty submitted a 
schedule, and this was criticised on thé 
part of the railway companies as not 
being consistent in the relation be- 
tween the classes of freight. Mr. 
Prouty has now asked that the rail- 
roads and the plaintiffs in the case 
bring up the question of the relation 
between the classes:—If first class is 
100 per cent., what should be the rela- 
tive difference between the classes on 
less than carloads and also carloads? 

If any one has any data or opinion 
or reference that would enlighten us 
on that subject we would be glad to 
get it. It is a important item, be- 
eause when the Interstate Comm: rce 
Commission once establishes that re- 
lation it is going to gradually take ef- 
tect all over the United States. The 
question which is involved is whether 
the less than carload business shall 
stand the burden of the carload rate 
or whether the carload rate shall 
stand the burden of handling the less 
than carload business. 

Lee M. Hutchins:—There is no di- 
rect information you have just now. 
‘he manufacturers of furniture in 
Grand Rapids and some of the whole- 
sale houses in Michigan have had an 
expert in their employ for three years 
working on these same things, and 
the representatives of the committee 
are in Washington every little while. 
You cannot get any definite informa- 
tion. I appeared before a committee 
at Lansing a short time ago to find out 
if an adjustment of rates within our 
own State for less than carload lots 
on short hauls would increase the 
average freight rate 5 per cent. <A 
preferential was established fifty 
miles from Grand Rapids on a cer- 
tain commodity, less than carload 
rates, but the rates were not the same 
East as they were West. A little 
lumber town that had a special rate 
for years on a certain commodg@ity had 
a rate of 75 cents in one direction and 
50 in the other, and we meet all sorts of 
situations of that kind. Do you sup- 
pose in New York State, for instance, 
there is one agent in fifty who can 
tell you the classification for all the 
commodities in the State? You do not 
know about it. We are working in 
Michigan to have these things ad- 
justed, and when the proper propor- 
tion is secured in the State we will go 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and try to wipe out these dis- 
criminations, but the ordinary agent 
does not know anything about it and 
the matter must be solved by ex- 
perts. f 

President Plaut:—If there is no fur- 
ther discussion the report will take the 
regular course and be referred to 
the Board of Control. 


Appointment of Committee on 
Thanks for Entertainment. 


Thomas F. Main:—If in order I move 
that a Committee on Thanks for the 
entertainment tended the members of 
the association and their guests at 
Jacksenville be appointed. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 

President Plaut:—The chair will ap- 
point the following committee :— 
Thomas F. Main, chairman, New York: 
iXiefer Mayer, Indianapolis, and John 
D. Owen, Spartanburg, S. C. 

The meeting then adjourned until 
2.30 o'clock Thursday afternoon. 





FIFTH SESSION—THURSDAY AFTER- 
NOON, NOVEMBER 20. 


The third vice-president, Mr. Benja- 
min A. Jackson, called the meeting to 
order at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 

Chairman Jackson:—At the request 
of the president I call the meeting to 


order. The first meeting will be the 
reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, 


Secretary Toms read the minutes, 
which were duly approved 

Chairman Jackson:—I believe the 
next business in order is the election of 
new members. 

Secretary Toms:—The report of the 
Membership Committee has been post- 
ed longer than the requisite twenty- 
four hours, and it is therefore in or- 
der to take action upon it; that in- 
cludes the supplemental report which 
was submitted yesterday. Is it neces- 
sary to read the names of the appli- 
cants again? 

Chairman Jackson:—I think not, as 
they were read before. 

Theodore F. Meyer:—I move that the 
report be accepted and the secretary 
requested to cast one vote for the ap- 
plicants named. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Secretary Toms:—As_ instructed, I 
duly cast the ballot for the applicants 
named. 

Chairman Jackson:—The applicants 
are duly elected. I believe at this time 
it is customary to elect a chairman of 
the Committee on Proprietary Goods. 
Nominetions are now in order. 

James W. Morrisson:—I nominate Mr. 
William P. Ritchey, of New York. 

Chairman Jackson:—Mr. Ritchey is 
nominated for chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Proprietary Goods. Are there 
any other nominees to be presented’? 
If not I will put the question to vote. 
(The motion was put to vote and Mr 
Ritchey was unanimously elected.) 

Charles A. West:—The last census of 
manufacturers covered the year 1909 
and was taken in connection with the 
regular decennial census of agriculture 
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and population. It will be remembered 
that the schedule of interrogatories 
was to a large extent of an inquisito- 
rial nature and that many of the 
auestions were so framed that the in- 
formation secured was of little value. 

The then director of the census ad- 
vised this and other organizations that 
he would not require manufacturers 
and others to reply strictly to the ques- 
tions contained in the schedule. It is 
my understanding that Mr. H. M. Har- 
ris, Who is the director uf the census, 
has under advisement the preparation 
of the schedules for the next census, 
which will cover the year 1914, and 
that several commercial organizations 
have taken up the matter with him 
with a view to having the schedules 
put into such shape that when the new 
statistics are compiled tiey will be of 
value. 

I move that the secretary be in- 
structed to communicate with the di- 
rector of the census with a view to ob- 
taining a hearing for members of this 
association with respect to the sched- 
ule of interrogatories for the next cen- 
sus of manufactures, With a view to 
receiving greater accuracy in the sta- 
tistics collected and published by the 
bureau. I may say further in explan- 
ation of this matter thut the statute 
provides that inspectors and clerks 
shall be sent out to collect this inform- 
ation and failure to give all the in- 
formation desired is provided for by a 
penalty of a fine and imprisonment, 
and hte result is that a great deal of 
confusion has arisen. A good many 
manufacturers do not want to state 
what they pay, for instance, for flax- 
seed, and what they use during the 
year, and what the cost has been and 
what the cost of labor has been. Many 
manufacturers do not care to state ex- 
actly what they use, and the director 
of the census has realized the trouble 
and objections that the trade has made, 
and he is willing to make new regula- 
tions or to be more lenient in his con- 
struction of the statute, and it is for 
this reason I offer this motion. 

Chairman Jackson:—You have heard 
the motion made by Mr. West. 

Albert Plaut:—I would like to amend 
the latter part of the resolution where 
it refers to ‘greater accuracy.” I think 
that might jar a little bit. You might 
say “wider information.’ You will re- 
call that it was impossible to return 
complete and truthful amswers, owing 
to the crude way in which the interrog- 
atories were framed. It would give a 
very incomplete picture, for instance, 
of the chemical industry, and at that 
time Mr. Schnell, of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter, invited Director North 
and the chief clerk to a lunch in New 
York, where they met all the New 
York jobbers, and they virtually con- 
ceded that the position taken by the 
jobbers was right, but that it was too 
late to remedy the situation. This 
time let us take hold of it in time and 
have the questions framed in such a 
way as to give in toto a picture of our 
industry, and at the same time omit 
such interrogatories which we think 
are improper, which would be serving 
no good purpose, and would expose the 
position of people engaged in manufac- 
turing in our line in a way that was 
undesirable. I take pleasure in second- 
ing the motion. 


Charles S. Martin:—Should not the 
resolution include a clause instructing 
the incoming president to appoint such 
committee? 

Charles A. West:—The motion is that 
the secretary is instructed to communl- 
cate with the Director of the Census. I 
move, Mr. President, that in place of 
the words “greater accuracy,” the 
words “wider information” be inserted. 

Chairman Jackson:—Are there any 
other remarks on this motion? (The 
motion was then put to a vote, as 
amended, and carried.) 

(President Plaut in the chair.) 

President Plaut:—The next order of 
business is the report of the Committee 
on Anti-Narcotic Legislation, of which 
Mr. Charles A. West, of Boston, is 
chairman. 

Mr. West presented the report:— 


Report of Special Committee on 
Anti-Narcotic Legislation, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated:— 

In accordance with a, recommendation 
of the Board of Control at the meeting 
last year this committee was continued 
for another year, and requested to secure, 
if possible, the passage of such a bill 
which will represent the wishes of the 
association. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the 
meeting at Milwaukee the committee took 
the matter under consideration and had 
several interviews with Dr. Wright for 
the purpose of amending the bill then 
before Congress. Their individual efforts, 
however, were discontinued, and the sub- 
ject was then discussed at the first and 
second meetings of the delegates appoint- 
ed by the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Medicinal Prod- 
ucts, the American Association of Phar- 
maceutical Chemists and the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists to form a 
national drug trades conference. 

A meeting of this conference was held 
at Washimgton, January 15 and 16, 1915, 
and this association was represented by 
Messrs. F. E. Holliday, C. M. Kline, E. D 
Taylor and the chairman of this special 
committee. The following officers were 
chosen:—President, John C. Wallace, New 
Castle, Pa.; first vice-president, Charles 
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A. West, Boston; 
Woodrufl, Detroit. 
A second meeting was held at Washing- 


secretary, Charles ™ 


ton, Apri! 9, 10 amd 11, 1913. 
As the subject of anti-narcotic legisla- 
tion was practically the only subject dis- 


be considered as 
of this associa- 


cussed, this report May 

a report of the delegates 

tion to this conference. 
The first meeting of the conference was 


fully attended and consisted of five ses- 
Sions, great interest being manifested in 
this legislation, as was evidenced by the 
expressions of the delegates, which, while 
not always harmonious, yet it was ap- 
parent that all were working to a com- 
mon end A hearing was given to the 
eonference by Mr. Harrison, who evi- 
denced a desire to meet the views of the 
conference as far as possible, and there- 


after a committee of five was appointed 


to remain over and have a complete copy 
of the bill agreed to by the conference 
At the second meeting of the conference 


a composite bill was approved by the con- 
ference. 

A meeting of the executive 
was held at Washington June 9, 1913, 
suant to a call by the president. 
committee considered paragraph by para- 
graph the draft of a bill proposed by Mr. 
Harrison, which he will introduce after 
approval by this committee. 

After an exhaustive discussion there was 
an entire agreement between the confer- 
ence and the representatives of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the governmem as to 
the draft of the bill under discussion, ex- 
cept with reference to the provision cre- 
ating a board to practically decide who 
might register under the act and under 
what condition such registration might 
be suspended or revoked. After much dis- 
cussion this provision was eliminated, and 


committee 
pur- 
The 


im its place a paragraph was added to 
section 1 authorizing the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, to make 
all needful rules and regulations for car- 
ryving the provisions of the act into effect 


The final result was that a bill was in- 

oduced into the House of Represemta- 
tives by Mr. Harrison on June 23, 1913, 
known as H. R, 6282, and was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. This 
bill was reperted by the committee to the 
Hiouse of Representatives on June 26, 


1913, and was passed On that date without 
a dissenting vote. 


The bill was then sent to the Senate 
and referred to the Finance Committee, 
which still has the measure under con- 
sideration. 

Were it not for the fact that the tariff 
and currency legislation consumed the 
whole time of the committee, a report 
would have been made more promptly. 
As it is, it is difficult to determine when 


a report will be made to the Senate, and 
there is a possibility that a vote may not 
be reached until the regular session ia 
December. 

The first section of the bill requires 
every person who produces, imports, man- 
ufactures, compounds, deals in, dispenses, 
sells, distributes or gives away any opium 
or cocoa leaves, or any of their deriva- 
tives, to register their name, etc, with 
the collector of internal revenue of the 
district where they carry on their busi- 
ness, and also to pay a tax of $1 per 
annum. It further provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any person to do busi- 
ness of this nature without having regis- 
tered and paid the special tax. 

Section 2 provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any persom to sell, barter, ex- 
change or give away any of these drugs, 
except in pursuance of a written order 
of the purchaser or person to whom such 


article is given on a form to be issued 
im blank for that purpose by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and re- 


quires them to keep such order for a 
period of two years, so that it may be ac- 
cessible for inspection by Federal and 
State officials. The purchaser who makes 
out this order blank must keep a dupli- 
cate. This method of duplicate order 
blanks, however, is expressly made not 
to apply to the dispensing of the drugs 
by a physician, dentist or veterinary = 
the 


geon registered under this act in 

course of his professional practice, pro- 
vided they shall be in personal attend- 
ance upon thelr patient, nor to the dis- 


pensing of the drugs by a pharmacist to 
a consumer upon a written prescription 
of a physician, nor to the exportation of 
drugs, The duplicate order blanks are to 
be prepared and sold by the Internal Rev- 
enue Department for a mominal sum, and 
explicit provisions made as to how the 
bianks shall be filled out, ete. 

Section 3 provides that any person reg- 
istered under this act may he rejuired 
by the collector of internal revenue for 
his district to disclose to him his records. 

Section 4 makes it unlawful for any 
person who shall not have registered amd 


paid the special tax to transport any of 
these drugs from State to State, and in 
this section common carriers are ©€xX- 
cepted, as well as the written prescrip- 
tion of physicians, etc. 

Section 6 makes accessible to the Fe l- 


eral and State officials the duplicate order 
forms in the files of individuals; also per- 
mits the collector of internal revenue to 
furnish certified copies of these returns 
to any State officials. It further pro- 
vides that the collector of internal reve- 
nue shall furnish upon written request 
to any person a certified copy of the 
names of any or all persons who may le 
listed in their respective collection dis- 
tricts as special taxpayers under the pro- 
vision of this act upon payment of a fee 
of $1 for each 1 names or fraction there 
ot in the copy so requested. 





Section 6 exempts from the provisions 
of this act preparations and remedies 
which contain so small a proportion of 


narcotics as to render it impossible that 
they should hecome hahbit-forming drugs 

Section 7 makes applicable laws relating 
to the collection of internal revenue taxes, 
and especially section 5229 of the Revised 
Statutes, permitting compromises and re- 
mission of fines by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, upon the advice of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Attor- 
ney-General. 

Section 8 makes it unlawful for any per- 
son not registered and who has not paid 
the tax to have any of these drugs in his 


possession, and such possession the pre- 
sumptive violation of the act, Excep- 
tions are again made for drugs which 


have been prescribed by physicians, etc., 

or which are held by warehousemen or 

public officials or common carriers. 
Section 9 is the penal section, the pen- 
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aities being a $2,000 fine or imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both 
Section 10 authorizes the employment of 
the officials to put the act into effect. 
Section 11 appropriates the sum of $15),- 
000 to carry the act Into effect. 


Section 12 makes clear the nothing In 


this act is to interfere with the pure 
food law and with the opiuz-exclusion 
act. 

This bill as a whole meets with the ap- 
proval of this committee, and while there 
are some sections which are not without 
objection, nevertheless it is so great an 


improvement over previous bilis that have 











been before Congress that it should be 
accepted cheerfully. 
T. D. 334m. 

The most important administrative de- 
cision published during 1913 by the Fed- 
eral Treasury and Agricultural depart- 
ments relating to drugs is Treasury de- 
cision No, 33456. restricting the importa 
tion and sale of cocaine The following 
is a copy of this decision 
= DBD Dt DISPOSITION AT PORTS OF 

CASES ARISING UNDER THE FOOD 

AND DRUGS ACT OF JUNE 30, 1906 

Treasury Department, May 23, 1915 


To collectors of customs at ports where labora- 
tories of the Department of Agriculture are 
established 


A precedent in cases arising under the food 
















and drugs act of June : 1906, in addition to 
those published in 20368, 29508, 30080, 
31038, 9, $2020, 5 and 32846, has 
been established in the following case: 
Importations of cocaine, coca, tneir deriva 
tives or preparations containing cocaine or its 
derivatives shall «be released only upon the 
filing of a declaration of the importer, properly 
sworn to, made upon the following form: 
DECLARATION FOR COCALNE, COCA, 
THEIR DERIVATIVES AND PREPARA 


TIONS 

Inasmuch as 
ecuous use of cocaine 
preparations containing 
tives, is '\dangerous to 
ple of the United States, and section 2 of the 
food and drugs act, June 30, 1906, prohibits the 
importation of any food or drug product into 
this country which is ‘adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of this act, or is 
otherwise dangerous to the health of the peo 
ple of the United States * * *,"" [ subscribe 
to the following declaration as ,a condition 
precedent to the the merchandise 
enumerated therein: 


indiscriminate and promis 
coca, their derivatives or 
cocaine or its deriva 
the health of the peo 


the 


release of 


of the 


do solemnly and truthfully swear that the co- 


caine, coca, their derivatives or preparations 
containing cocaine or its derivatives more par- 
ticularly described in attached invoice, bill of 
lading or bill of sale, purchased from, ecense 
by scvvssessovce CRD Cif Seo KOS day of 
aes & 191 are intended in good faith 
for use in a manner not dangerous to the 
health of the people of the United (States, and 
I will keep, or have kept, a complete record 
of besenes me ° . packages of cocaine, 
coca, their derivatives or preparations con- 
taining cocaine ‘or its derivatives, and will 
secure from each and every person, firm or 


corporation to whom the goods herein described, 
their derivatives or preparations shall be sold, 
in whole or in part, a declaration of this form, 
which declaration shall be kept on file for a 
period of not less than three years and be 
open to inspection of any properly accredited 
government inspector. 

I further do solemnly and truthfully 
that each and every package of cocaine, 
their derivatives or preparations containing co- 
caine or its derivatives, more fully described 
in attached order, bill of lading or bill of sale, 
shall bear a statement, in the form prescribed 


swear 
coca, 


by the regulation for the enforcement of the 
food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, of the 
amount of cocaine or cocaine derivatives con 
tained therein. 

I furthermore solemnly and truthfully de- 
clare that I will make a report to.the Bureau 


of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., not later than January 15 
of each year of the amount of cocaine, coca, 
their derivatives or preparations containing co- 
eaine or its derivatives on hand the first day of 


January of that year, the amount imported or 
received during the preceding twelve months 
and the disposition made thereof. 


before this day of 
one eseesse 191... 

The above declaration may be filled by the 

importer at the time of entry of merchandise 


of the character in question, but if not so filled 


Declared to me 





t shall be required before the release of ‘the 
goods. James F. Curtis, Assistaneta 
goods James F. Curtis, 


Assistant Secretary 
1. Name of individual or representative 
2. Name of individual, firm or corporation. 





3. Importer, manufacturer, chemist or whole 
saler, retailer, or any other dealer in or pur 
chaser of drugs, as the case may be 

4. Number of pounds, pints, ounces, etc, 


5. Number. 

It will be seem that the importation and 
subsequent traffic in cocaine is intended 
to be completely supervised by the pro- 
cedure abaye indicated. It will also be 
noted that the regulation of the traffie in 
cocaine is also meorporated in the pro- 
posed national law, H. R. 6282, by Repre- 
senative Harrison. A national narcotic 
law would doubtless supersede regulation 
under the food and drugs act. 

The subject of narcotic legislation is 
probably receiving more attention from 
the national and State law-making bo‘ies 





than any other particular class of legis- 
lation, and for a good reason, The growth 


of illicit traffic in narcoties has become a 
national menace, eating into the vitals of 
the nation When we consider that the 
eurbing of this traffic can be accom- 
plished, for the most part, by legislation, 
the wonder and pity is that no real ac- 
coinplishment in the way of a national 





law has beem brought about. Our inter- 
national position in this respect is not 
one to instill or engender pride. First 
to urge, last to act. So our inactivity 
constitutes a stain upon our national 


honor and standing among the enilicht- 
ened nations of the world. We, manufac- 
turers and dealers, know that the traffic 
has increased to a deplorable degree. We 
appreciate that we must bear our burden 
under a general legislative regulation 
And gladly do we assume whatever obli- 
gation may be thereby put upon us. Pro- 
hibition is to be accomplished by restric- 
tion to traffic through proper channels, to 


regulation by requiring a record of pur- 
chases and sales, and by limiting the 
ameunt of narcotics which may be used 
in preparations not sold under or by a 


physician's direction if a record of sales 


and purchases is open to inspection illicit 
traffic will soom be detecied and the 
wrongdoers punished while legitimate 
tratfic will not in the meantime guffer 
Narcotic laws were enacted or amended 


during 1913 in the following States:—Ari- 


AND DRUG REPORTER 


Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Nevada, New 
York, North California, Ohio, Oregon, 
Ltah, Wisconsin and Wyoming. . 

As the distribution and salé of cocaine 
is regulated by the Harrison bill, it was 
generally expected by the trade that no 
pureau regulations would be issued, and 
ii Was with some surprise that the above 
de.ision Was promulgated. While it di- 
rectly applies only to importers of cocaine 


zona, California, 


and coca leaves primarily, yet its full 
provisions pertain finally to every sub- 
sequent purchaser, 


So much intecest was displayed by the 
trade when the whole matter was brought 
to its attention that a delegation, com- 
posed of Pres.aeat Plaut, Dr. Schierfelin 
and Mr. ikline, went to Washington on 
the i8th of October for the purpose of 
securing a suspension of the decision for 
six months, or until the passage of the 
Harrison biil by the Senate, An inter- 
view was heid with the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, who referred the matter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Chief Chemist 
\lsberg wes also present. 
The Assistant Secretary 
rejuested that certain of 





of Agriculture 
the arguments 


presented should be reduced to writing, 
and accordingly the following letter was 
addressed to the Secretary, under date 


of October 14:— 

Dear Sir—The special committce on anti- 
nareotic legislation of this association 
was created to promote efficient legisla- 
tion to restrict the sale of morphine ana 


cocaine to legitimate channels. It feels 
that it is of the utmost imporiance that 
the Harrison bill (H. R. 6282), which 


passed the House of Representatives June 








4, 1913, should pass the Senate and be- 
come a law. This bill provides that the 
dealers in these drugs shall be licensed, 
and shall record and report their pur- 
chases, and it is made effective through 
severe penalue The President has sent 


a special message to the Senate urging 
the passage of the bill, and we have every 
hope and expectation that it will he 
speedily passed, and we wisli every ob- 
stacle to its passage to be removed. It 
is clear that if it is enacted it will do aii 


and more than is sought to be done ur- 
der Treasury decision 33456, but the op- 
ponents of the bill may argue that no 


more legislation is necessary if the Treas- 


ury Department is already employing 
means to secure a record of the sale of 
the drugs. 

We respectfully petition that Treasury 





be suspended or revoked in 
Harrison bill may have a 


decision 3345: 
order that the 
free course. 
We are convinced that the Harrison bin 
provides a more complete way of tracing 
the sales of morphine and cocaine than 
does Treasury decision 33456, and that to 
maintain the decision in force at the pres- 
ent time will in no way safeguard the 
sale of the narcotics. Moreover, if the 
decision is kept in force it will work an 
injustice to certain importers, as the dec- 
laration has not been required on every 
importation since May 29%, 1913, with the 
result that there would be only a partiar 
record of sales and a discrimination 
against some houses. 
Yours very respectfuliy, 
(Signed) Albert Plaut, 
Wm. Jay Schieffelin, 
C. Mahlon Kline, 

the Committee on Anti-Narcotic Lez- 
islation. 
It is confidently expected that the Har- 


For 


rison bill will soon become a law, in 
which event the decision would be sus- 
pended by the act of Congress. 
Respectfully submittea. 
(Signed) Albert Plaut. 
Cc. Mahlon Kline, 
Charles A. West, 


Chairman. 


During the presentation of the report, 
just preceding the paragraph, “The 
first section of this bill requires every 
person.”” Mr. West said:— 

Senator Thomas said that the only 


opposition at that time was by the 
proprietor of an asthma cure, which 
had quite a large sale and con- 


tained cocaine, the quantity of which, 
it was said, was only one _ five- 
thousandth of a= grain. The pro- 
prietor of the asthma remedy in ques- 


tion had made a very lengthy re- 
port, which was presented by his coun- 
sel and the committee requested that 


preparations containing minute quan- 
lities of cocaine should be eliminated 
from the bill, in fact, this attorney sug- 
gested a practical rewriting of the bill. 
He wanted section 10, which eliminates 
such preparations as contain minute 
quantities of morphine, opium and 
other habit-forming drugs unless they 


Were denatured. Senator Thomas 
thought it would be a good thing to 
have these remedies denatured. I 


asked him how he would do it, and he 
said he was not a druggist. He said:— 
“This man seems to have good grounds 
for his contention and we should do 
something for him.”’ I said:—‘‘Senator 
Thomas, if you had been on this com- 
mittee as I have been for the last five 
years and interviewing members of 
Congress in the last four years as I 
have done—interviewing Dr. Hamilton 
Wright innumerable times—I do not 
think you would be willing to take 
much cognizance of his complaint.’’ He 
said:—‘*‘What shall we do in regard to 
this matter?’ I said:—‘*He can leave 
it out entirely, if it is only one five- 
thousandth of a grain, it will not make 
much difference whether it is left in or 
out.” He said he thought there was 
some good judgment in that ani th-re 
the matter was left. 

I said:—‘Why cannot you get this 
bill through, Senator? Our people 
would like to know.” ' He said:—‘“‘T will 
call up Senator Simmons now and ack 
him if he cannot have a meeting of the 
Finance Committee for Tuesday.” He 


said they would have to get a majority 
of the members together, but that he 
knew they would report favorably. I 
have not heard from him since, but he 
agreed to let me know. 

The trouble is that the Currency bill 
is consuming the time and attention of 





the Senate and there has not been a 
quorum of the House for several weeks 
and it is difficult to get a quorum of 
the Senate. Another thing he said 
was that there was a tentative under- 
standing that there should not be any 
resolution passed until the Currency 
bill was out of the way. There were 
several measures already passed the 
Senate and no objection to them, but 
they cannot call them up on account o« 
this tentative agreement, 

Just preceding the paragraph, “The 
person who makes out this order must 
keep a duplicate,” Mr. West said:— 

The provision may seem very oner- 
ous and difficult to comply with, but it 
is so much better and so far in ad- 
vance of the bill which was first offer- 
ed that we ought to be willing to ac- 
cept it and abide by the regulations 

Mr. West further’ said:—Senator 
Williams’ report of the sub-committee 
of the Finance Committee to whom the 
bill was referred, has been prepared. 
The report has not yet been published, 
but Senator Williams has furnished me 
with a copy of it. The committee is 
heartily in favor of the passage of the 
bill, and I will just read one or two 
paragraphs which I think will interest 
you. Referring to the bill as passed 
and voted upon by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House, he 
states:— 

But there is a real and, one might say, 
even desperate need of Federal legisla- 
tion to control our foreign and interstate 
traflic in habit-forming drugs, and to a‘d 
both directly and indirectly the States 
more effectually to enfgrce their police 


laws designed to restrict narcotics to 
legitimate medical channels. * * * 

The gist of that report is that Italy, 
with a population of about 33,000,000. im- 


ports and consumes only six thousand and 
odd peunds of medical opium per annum; 
that Spain, with a population of 19.000,000, 


imports and uses so little that it is not 
separately entered im customs or other 
returns; that Autria-Hungary, with a 


population of 46,000,000, imports and con- 
sumes between three and four thousand 
pounds per annum; that Germany, with 
a population of about 60,000,000, imports 
about 17,000 pounds for home consumption, 
and that Holland, witn a population of 
about 6,000,000, uses about three thousand 
pounds per annum; that is, these five 
European countries, with a total popula- 
tion of about 164,000,000, import and con- 
sume less than 50,000 pounds of opium 
annually, while the United States, with 
a population af 90,000,000, imports and 
consumes over 400,000 pounds of opium per 
annum. 

In these 
but a small 
and manufacture 
consumption. 

It has been claimed that the importa- 
tion of opium and morphine into the 
lUnited States during the last fifty years 
has not been excessive, but has simply 
grown pari passu with the increase in 
population. But this is not so. Our pop- 
ulation in 1870 as about 38,000,000, and in 
1999 about 90,000,000, showing an increase 
in population from 187% to 1909 of 133 per 
cent. The importation of opium during 
the decade 1860 to 1869 was 1,425,196 
pounds, as against an importation § of 
6,435,623 pounds for the decade 1) to 
1”%--an increase of 351 per cent. This 
has not taken into account opium smug- 
gled during this perivud—a so common 
practice at one time. Thus, as against 
a 133 per cent. increase in our total pop- 
ulation in the five decades, there was an 
increase ‘in the importation and consump- 
tion of opium of 351 per cent. 

Mr. West further said:—The _ sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee 
have approved the bill, with on or two 
exceptions. One relates to the regula- 
tions concerning the exportation of 
opium and other goods to any foreign 
country, and under the comity of na- 
tions the Senate thought that the ex- 


there is 
leaves 
home 


European countries 
importation of coca 
of cocaine for 


portation should be regulated under 
such regulations for importations 
thereof into such foreign counary as 


the Secretary of State of the United 
States has prescribed. 


At the end of the report Mr. West 
said:—The only reply which has been 
received to that communication is a 
letter which is addressed to Dr. Schief- 
felin by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

President Plaut:—Through my neg- 
ligence I will state that the reply was 
not communicated to the other mem- 
bers of the committee—It was ad- 
dressed to me and I neglected to in- 
form Dr. Schieffelin of it or Mr. Kline. 
A reply was received, acknowledging 
receipt of my letter, and stating that 
it would receive attention in due 
course, and it is now being considered. 

Charles A. West:—This letter was re- 
ceived by Dr. Schieffelin yesterday :— 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 17, 1913. 

William Jay Schieffelin, the Windsor 
Hotel, Jacksonvilie, Fla. 

Dear Sir:—Referring to your letter of 
October 14, 1913, the department is of 
opinion that until Congress shall provide 
a more complete way of tracing the sales 


Mr. 


of morphine and cocaine than Treasury 
Decision 33456 affords it would seem in- 
advisable to consider the suspension or 


revocation of the Treasury decision. This 


decision serves a very useful purpose 

and should continue in operation until 

something more satisfactory is author- 
ized. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) D. F. Houston, 

Secretary. 

Charles A. West:—It is confidently 

expected that the Harrison bill will 


sooh become a law. 

President Plaut:—I am of the opinion 
that no subject has been brought up 
before this convention as important as 
the subject of anti-narcotic legislation, 
and I beg to say that no one who has 
not been in intimate touch with the 
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work of this committee, as I have been, 
can realize what an immense amount 
of work they have performed and how 
that work will benefit our members. If 
any one were to compare the Harrison 
bill, as it now reads, with the original 
Foster bill, he will be struck at once 
by the comparative simplicity of this 
bill, the few obstacles it puts in the 
way of its being successfully carried 
out, and the vastly smaller amount of 
work which it imposes both on the 
wholesale and on the retail druggist. 
It is a tremendous advance, and the 
committee may well be proud of its 
work. 

Incidentally, I may mention that 
under this proposed bill the license fee 
is $1. In the Foster bill it was at one 
time $200 for the wholesaler and $25 for 
the retailer, per annum. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue was deter- 
mined not to accept a lower license 
fee. He wanted the expense of the car- 
rying out of this law to be borne by the 
trade that made the profit, and it took 
a long while to convince him that this 
law was not for the benefit of our 
trade, but for the benefit of the entire 
people, and that the expense should be 
borne by the entire people, and as you 


see the view of the committee pre- 
vailed. 
I can add to what the chairman of 


the committee has stated about Presi- 
dent Wilson’s special message, that the 
President takes a personal interest in 
this bill and.is very anxious to have it 


become a law at the earliest possible 
date. 
Every one in the trade is familiar 


with what a tremendous evil the illegi- 
timate consumption of these narcotic 
drugs is. We all realize that much 
more than a maiety, possibly seventy- 
five or eighty per cent., of all the mor- 
phine manufactured in this country is 
used by fiends. At the same time, the 
statistics read by the chairman regard- 
ing Italy, Spain, Holland, Austria- 
Hungary and Belgium are somewhat 
misleading. They were cooked up by 


Dr. Wright. Those people do not 
manufacture morphine. This speaks 
only of opium. They import large 


quantities of morphine, while we do 
not. We import the drug and manu- 
facture our own morphine. Again, 
morphine, opium, is largely consumed 
in this country for veterinary practice, 
and in these other countries it is not 
known for that purpose. Paragoric 
with us is a household remedy. It is 
not allowed in all the continental 
countries to be used except on physi- 
cians’ prescription. There are any 
number of circumstances that do not 
appear in Dr. Wright’s report, and 
which do not make us appear in such 
a horrible light, but personally I am of 
the opinion that eighty per cent. of the 
morphine manufactured in this coun- 
try is used illicitly. 

C. Mahlon Kline:—I do not know that 
I have anything to add to what Mr. 
West and Mr. Plaut have just said. 
The final Harrison bill was threshed 
over by every branch of the trade— 
that portion of the work was not 
touched on—so that when a measure 
finally was evolved it, to a certain ex- 
tent, met the views of every represen- 
tative branch of the trade. I can only 
hope that the measure as it now stands 
will get the support of every man here 


present, and will become a law. so 
that this matter can be settled once 
for all. 

President Plaut:—As always, the 


trade itself has taken the initiative in 
this matter of legislation. Since 1847, 
when the first law was passed in this 
country, respecting the quality of 
drugs, the Pharmacopoeia itself has al- 
ways been in the lead for proper laws. 
and to have the sale of medicines regu- 
lated. I would like to have this state- 
ment put on the record, so that twen- 
ty-five years hence we can point it out 
in our proceedings that again the trade 
has taken the initiative. 


W. A. Hover:—I hope very much 
that this measure will eventu- 
ally become a law, and in the 
event of its not producing the re- 


sults we desire, in restricting the sale 
of cocaine and cocaine products to the 


fullest extent, to legitimate use, that 
the government itself will undertake 
the distribution, through the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture or through the In- 
ternal Revenue Department, and that 
they will prohibit by legislation the 
importation and manufacture in this 
country of cocaine and cocaine prod- 
ucts. (Applause.) 

Charles A. West:—Supplementing Mr. 
Hover’s remarks, I want to say that it 
is the opinion of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, as he expressed it 
to me, that this legislation will con- 
trol and curtail the sale of cocaine, par- 
ticularly morphine, but in the event 
it does not do so, and in the event that 
the sale of cocaine is not lessened and 
controlled, that there will surely be 
legislation passed taking cocaine en- 
tirely out of the hands of the trade 
and have it distributed only by the 
agents of the government, and in fact 
such a bill has been drawn, but not 
introduced in Congress, and we were, 
at the request of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, waiting until such 
time as it can be determined whether 
or not this bill will produce the de- 
sired result. 

Just here I may say that I received 
a communication from one of our mem- 
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bers who, like a great many of our as- 
sociate members, is affected by a re- 
cent regulation issued by the Cuban 
Pharmacy Department. In those regu- 
lations there is one article in which it 
is stated:— 

“It is forbidden to express on labels, 
prospectus and other advertisements 
false or equivocal statements on the 
subject of compositions, affirming the 
presence or absence of any substance 
which is absent or present, or about 
the dose of those present.” 

There is no particular objection to 
that, but objection is made to Article 
46, which reads as follows:— 

All pharmaceutical specialties must 
bear on the label the name of the com- 
ponent to which they owe their me- 
dicinal value.”’ 

A great many American proprietary 
remedies have a sale in Cuba, and they 
strenuously object to placing upon the 
label a statement of the component o1 


every preparation to which they owe 
their medicinal value, und request has 
been made that this association pass 


a resolution protesting to those re- 
quirements, and sending a copy of it 
to the Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton, with a request that it be trans- 
mitted to the American Minister at 
Havana. The question is whether we 
should pass such a resolution as that 
or not. If it is to be done, it must be 
done in a very diplomatic manner, and 
should be very carefully worded. 1 
present this matter at the request of 
a member. IL would like the sense of 
the meeting as to whether it is con- 
sidered advisable for the Committee on 
Legislation to draw up such a resolu- 
tion in a diplomatic manner. The 
rules to which I have referred go into 
effect in September, 1915. 

President Plaut:—Would it not be 
well for the incoming Committee on 
Legislation to consider the matter? It 
is entirely new to those of us here, 
and our judgment certainly will not 
be mature and may not be correct. 

Charles A. West:—In my report of 
the Committee’ on Legislation I 
stated the fact that the Committee on 
Legislation was necessarily a one-man 
committee, and I would prefer it should 
not be left to him to be responsible 
for it, whoever he may happen to be 
next year. 

Charles S. Littell:—I move that the 
Legislative Committee be empowered 
and instructed to draw up such a let- 
ter of protest to be transmitted to our 
Department of State at Washington, 


protesting against the enactment of 
Paragraph 46 of the new pharmacy 


law of the Republic of Cuba, couched 
in diplomatic terms, as suggested by 
Mr. West. 

Charles A. West:—They also object 
to Article 47, which is as follows:— 

“All pharmaceutical specialties must 
be registered by the proprietor, agent 
or importer at the Department of Sani- 
tation of Cuba, and a certificate ob- 
tained therefor. This certificate must 
be issued within three days of its hav- 
ing been asked for.” 


That does not seem to be very ma- 
terial, but they object to that para- 
graph. 

W. A. Hover:—This matter was dis- 


cussed by the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, and they laid some stress on par- 
agraph 47, and I think sections 46 and 
47 should be both included. 

President Plaut:—‘Similar regulations 


are compiled by nearly all the Eu- 
ropean countries, and if they object 
to it in Cuba similar conditions must 


apply to Austria. Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and other foreign countries. 

W. A. Hover:—Our relations at the 
present time in a commencial sense 
with Cuba are very intimate, and I 
hope we will be able to make them 
still closer. We want to remove all 
possible obstacles to those relations. 

C.* Mahlon Kline:—The same condi- 
tions apply to Canada. 

President Plaut:—Will you accept 
Mr. Hover’s suggestion that Article 47 
be included in the protest. In alf these 
countries the object is to keep out for- 
eign proprietary medicines regarding 
the constituents of which they know 
nothing, and which are otherwise be- 
yond their control. 

(The motion, as amended, was put to 
vote and adopted.) 

President Plaut:—-We will now have 
the report of the Committee on Suits 
Against Members, of which Dr. Will- 
iam Jay Schieffelin, of New York city, 
is chairman. 

Dr. Schieffelin presented the report. 





Report of Special Committee on 
Suits Against Members. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ 
tion:— 

Your Committee on Suits begs to report 
that during the past year the John D. 
Park & Sons Company has continued 
in active prosecution of the suit for 
damages brought against Charles Hub- 
bard e+ al., in the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York for New York county, 
in 1897. 

Simce our last report, which was dated 
August 17, 1912, relating to the progress 
of this litigation, the plaintiff has con- 
tinued the taking of testimony. For this 
purpose some seventeen court orders have 
from time to time been entered to date, 
directing issuance of commissions to com- 
missioners in Cleveland, Ohio, to examine 
Lester A. Cobb, Raiph L. Cobb, Edward 
L.. Strong, Daniel Myers, Lucien B. Hall, 


Na- 
Associa- 


c. C. Canfield, all of Cleveland, and A. 
H. Van Gorder, of Willoughby, Ohio, 
and Paul Lemperly, of Lakewood, Ohio, 


and Lester I. Metcalfe, of Cleveland; in 


Pomeroy, Ohio, to examine F. G. Davis, 
of Middleport, Ohio; in Georgetown, 
Ohio, to examine J. L. Moler, of Mt. 
Oreb, Ohio; in Fayetteville, Ohio, to ex- 
amine S. J. Fitzpatrick, of the same 
place; in London, Ohio, to examine J. R 
Atchison, of the same place; in Middle- 
town, Ohio, to examine F. Baumgartner, 
of the same place; in Newark, Ohio, to 
exafhine Ernest T. Johnson, of the sa 
place; in Oberlin, Ohio, to examine 
iam Behr, of the same place; in Nor- 
walk, Ohio, to examine C. F. Jackson, of 
the same place; in Ironton, Ohio, to ex- 
amine Otto Otten and E. B. Tyler, both 
or the same place; in Columbus, Ohio, to 
examine F. H. Harrison, of Columbus, 
and Frame D. Brown, of Worthington, 
Ohio; in Portsmouth, Ohio, to examine J. 
R. Walsh, of Otway, Ohio; in Covington, 
Ohio, to examine George Worley, of the 
same place; in Troy, Ohio, to examine 
Ashton Brothers, of Piqua, Uhio, and in 





Chillicothe, Ohio, to examine further B. 
Ik. Sproat. 

Much of the testimony under these 
commissions yet remains to be_ taken. 


As explained in our Tast report, the tes- 
timony is taken in the form of written 
answers to written interrogatories and 
cross-interrogatories prepared by counsel 
and attached to the several commissions. 
Presumably further and other commis- 
sions will have to be issued before the 
taking of all the testimony on the part 
of the plaintiff will be completed. 

The injunction suit brought by John D 
Park & Sons Company against Bruen et 
al., pending in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, has not been active since our re- 
port. No amended answer to. the 
original bill and no answer to the sup- 
plemental bill of comlaint has been 
served on behalf of the defendants, the 
time for answering the latter having been 
extended to January 1, 1914. 

In the suit brought by John D. Park & 
Sons Company now. pending in the 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York against A. 
Bruen et al., to recover damages under 
the Sherman act, no proceedings have 
been taken since making our last report 
to your committee. No complaint has as 
yet been served in this action, plaintiff's 
time to serve a complaint having been ex- 
tended to January 1, 1914. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William Jay Schieffelin. 
Plaut:—This report will 
and go to the 


President 
take the usual course 
Board of Control. 

The next order of business is the re- 
port of the Board of Control, of which 
committee Mr. Charles Gibson, of Al- 
bany, is chairman. 

Mr. Gibson:—We 
ing :— 


Report of Board of Control on Com- 


offer the follow- 


mercial Travelers and Selling 
Methods. 
The Board of Control wishes to call 


special attention to this splendid report. 
Each paragraph is most important, and 
the methods suggested should be consid- 
ered by jobbers everywhere. 

Special attention is called to the section 
on salesmen. There is no doubt that 
more attention should be given by every 
jobber to developing salesmen. The same 
is true of selling methods. Each house 
should be able to arrange its selling prices 
on just such a basis as the report sug- 


gests. 
Attention was called last year to over- 
solicitation. The Board of Control still 


believes that this matter cannot be taken 
up too soon by local associations. 

While the use of automobiles for both 
city and country salesmen is increasing, 
we hear of no evils arising from their 
use, which is a matter for congratulation. 

The Board of Control is of the opinion 
that allowing for the expense of both long 
distance telephone messages and _ for 
freight should be discontinued by all job- 
bers. 

The remarks on compensation for sales- 
men are both interesting and instructive. 


The Board of Control does not think it 
wise to make any recommendations ex- 
cept advising jobbers to use their best 


judgment in deciding what to do. 

This report is so full in all its details 
and covers the question so completely the 
Board of Control desires to express its 
appreciation to the chairman and thank 
him for the report, which can be made of 
great profit to the members of our asso- 
ciation. 

President Plaut:—What action will 
you take on the report of the Board of 
Control? 

Theodore’ F. 


Meyer:—I move _ its 


adoption. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 
Mr Gibson:—We present the follow- 


ing:— 
Report of Board of Control on Cred- 
its and Collections. 


The Board of Control believes this to be 
one of our most important committees, 
and the report necessarily is valuable to 
our association. 

The committee has called attention to 
many conditions which are vital to our 
business. 

We are glad to note a gain in volume of 
sales. 

It is also well that there is a slight 
gain in the number of those who avail 
themselves of cash discounts. The Board 
of Control indorses the suggestions in 
this report, that uniform terms and dis- 
counts apply alike to drugs and sundries. 


The Board of Control believes that the 
committee is justified in the statement 
about special trade discounts and the 


customn of allowing cash discounts long 


after the discount period has ended. 
The Board of Control repeats again 
what was said last year about interest 


on past due accounts. If notes cannot be 
secured, interest should be charged for 
overtime on the open account. 

The Board of Control agrees with the 
commmittee on the question of advanc- 
ing dating on turnover orders. This cus- 
tom should be eliminated. 

The Board of Control believes that the 
recommendations as to credit men js a 
good one and should be adopted by com- 
peting houses. 

The thanks of our association are due 
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to the chairman of this committee for the 
excellent report presented, and we recom- 
mend its reading and study to all of our 
members. 


President Plaut:—What action will 
you take on the report of the Board 
of Control? . 

W. E. Greiner:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We present the follow- 
ing :— 

Report of Board of Control on Drug 
Market. 


The Board of Control is glad to note 
what the report says that the drug trade 
has withstood in good shape all the influ- 
ences that has tended to demorualize the 
market during the year. We believe this 
to be so. 

The report enumerates all the principle 
articles which have fluctuated during the 
year, and the information given is of 
great value to the members of our asso- 
ciation. We believe that the report is 
entitled to careful reading, and we com- 
mend the chairman for his industry and 


success in preparing this tnost excellent 
report. 
President Plaut:—What action will 


you take on the report of the Board of 
Control? 

J. W. Morrisson:—I move its adop- 
tion. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We offer the follow- 
ing :— 

Report of Board of Control on Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation, 

This report is excellent in every respect. 
The enormous amount of labor and time 
used by the chairman for our benefit has 
resulted in a report which should be well 
considered by every one of our members. 
We are very much pleased at the state- 
ment made, that accidents have largely 
decreased under the administration of 
the Michigan elective act. We hope that 
the preventive movement will grow and 
will result m great benefit, to the work- 
met. 
We 
by the 
vestigate 
ascertain 

panies. 

President Plaut:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on the report of 
the Board of Control? 

Ludwig Schiff:—I move the adoption 


recommendation made 
committee that our members in- 
mutual liability insurance and 
the possibilities of ‘these com- 


indorse the 


of the report of the Board of Control. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 


Mr. Gibson:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 
Report of Board of Control on Fire 
Insurance. 


The reports made in the past by our 
chairman have become famous, and the 
present report adds greatly to his fame. 
“The labor of love,” so cheerfully given 
te us by this committee, should be ap- 
preciated and the report carefully studied. 

Again we urge our members to respond 
tou the information blanks sent out by 
committees. 

We congratulate the N. W. D. A. on the 
small tire loss among the membership. 
The amount for year ending November 1, 
1913, is $33,238, against $90,000 in 1912. The 
Board of Control still believes this a good 
argument for lower insurance rates in our 
business. 

in regard to fire waste, considering 
above snowing, wholesale druggists are 
not responsible for any of it. From what 
knowledge that has come to the members 
of the Board of Control we think the 
amount of waste. as reported by the in- 
surance companies, very much exagger- 
ated. We commend the example of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 
Bureau of Indiana as explained in_ the 
report. This plan can be followed in 
many places. 

We also call special attention to the 
fact that information given in our insur- 
ance reports have resulted in lowering 
the insurance rate paid by our members. 
This is proven by the many letters copied 


in the report. 

We make the following recommenda- 
tions:— 

First. That our members be requested 


to give better attention and more prompt 
replies to requests of the committees or 
our worthy secretary. Attention is called 
to the fact that this information is con- 
fidential, and there can be no reason why 
replies should not be sent when request 
is made. 

Second That our members be request- 
eed to use their influence where possible 
te decrease the loss by fire, also to joim 
local associations whose purpose is to 
prevent loss of life and property. 

Third. The Board of Control 
mends that the N. W. D. A. 
National Fire Protection 

Fourth. The Board of Control iadorses 
the suggestion that our members adopt 
more specific measures for inspection of 
their property and places of business. 

Fifth. The Board of Control urges our 
members te co-operate with local insur- 
ance men and others in an effort to se- 
cure uniform insurance legislation. 

Sixth. The Board of Control indorses 
the recommendation that the members of 
our association endeavor to secure proper 
legislation to bring the reciprocal insur- 
ance companies under State supervision. 

We offer the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That our secretary be au- 
thorized to take the necessary steps for 
membership of the N. W. D. A. in the 
National Fire Protection Association of 
Bosion, and that the treasurer be author- 
ized to pay the annual dues for same. 

President Plaut:— Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control. What action will you take 
on it? 

Cc. Mahlon Kline:—I move the report 
of the Board of Control and the rec- 
ommendations contained therein be 
adoption. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. 
ing :— 
Report of the Board of Control on 

Legislation. 


We thank the chairman of one of our 


recom- 
join the 
Association. 


Gibson:—We present the follow- 
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most useful committees for the excellent 
report furnished = us. The enormous 
amount of information he has written is 
interesting and will be widely read. Our 
association is fortunate that in a prac- 
tically one-man committee, that we have 
the right man. 

Attention is again called to the impor- 
tance of watchfulness on the part of the 
local members of this committee. We be- 
lieve that our worthy chairman is entitled 
to this co-operation. 

The defeat of the bill for charging us 
on interral revenue stamps is an illus 
tration of what can be done by prompt 
and united action. In this connection we 
wish to commend our secretary, Mr. 
Toms, who always uses such an oppor- 
tunity as was given in this case to help 
in an emergency. 

The Board of Control imdorses’. the 
stand taken in the report on the subject 
of uniform legislation. This association 
should not approve of any legislation un- 
less it conforms to the national laws, 
both as to commerce, food and drug 
laws, and insecticide regulations. 

The Board of Control wishes to indorse 
the principles of legislation along the 
lines of pure advertising laws. 

The Board of Comtrol considers it wise 
that our association take a stand in 
regard to postal regulations regarding the 
mailing of medicines. We believe that 
this regulation should allow medicines to 
be mailed to dealers entitled to sell same, 
with a regulation so that it would be 
possible to ascertain who mailed the 
package, 

The Board of Control offers the follow- 
ing resolutions:- 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion that the postal regulations in = re- 
gard to the mailing of medicines should 
allow the dealers to mail the same under 
proper regulations. 

Resolved, That we urge the necessity 
of retainnig the variation clause in the 
Pure Food and Drugs act, as it is clearly 
in the interest of the wholesale druggists, 
manufacturing chemists and manufactur- 
ers of pharmaceutical drugs, that the 
clause be retained. 

Resoived, That we urge all our members 
who have not already done so to join at 
once the National One-Cent Letter Post- 
age Association. 

President Plaut:—What action will 
you take en the report of the Board of 
Control? 

J. W. Moerrisson:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report of the Board of Con- 
tro! and the recommendations therein 
contained. (Motions seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Gibson: 
ing :— 


Report 


We present the follow- 


of Control on Anti-Narcotic 
Legislation. 


The Board of Control is pleased with 
the action of our committe and the prog- 
ress made during the past year. The 
conference of which our committee be- 
came a part was a wise move, and this 
was proven by the results. 

It is a matter of regret to all of us 
that the Harrison bill has not been re- 
ported on by the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. As the report states, the 
Harrison bill, while not perfect, is a great 
improvement over previous legislation. 

We are certainly under great obliga- 
tions to the members of this special com- 
mittee for the valuable time spent by its 
members in the interest of the anti-mar- 
cotis legislation. 

We offer the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association indorse the Harri- 
son bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentalives on June 26, 1913, amd referred 
to the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate, and we will cheerfully ac- 
cept the provisions of this act. 

President Plaut:—What action will 
you take on the report of the Board of 
Contral?-— 

Charles §. 
report of the 


Martin:—I move that the 
Board of Control be 


adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 
Mr. Gibson:—We offer the follow- 
ing :— 


Report of Board of Control on Local 
Associations, 


The Board of Control is glad to find 
such an altruistic spirit running all 
through this report. There is no doubt 
but that we each should endeavor to con- 
duct our business on the high plane in- 
dicated and suggested by this committee. 

The Board of Control again recommends 
the formation of local associations where 
they do not now exist. Regular meetings 
of all the local assocaitions should be 
held. Legislation affecting the interest 
of our business unfavorably can thus be 
guarded against. 

The Board of Control heartily indorses 
the sentiment expressed in the report 
about the corducting of our business, and 
believe it to be true that any other meth- 
od means disaster. 


President Plaut:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on the report of 
the Board of Control? 

W. E. Greiner:—I move that the re- 
port of the Board of Control be adopt- 
ed. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Greiner:—We offer the follow- 
ing :— 

Report of Board of Control on 
Paints, Oils and Glass. 


We are indebted to the chairman of 
this Committee for a well condensed and 
accurate report of the conditions govern- 
ing this class of merchandise during the 
past year. 

Attention is called to the statement 
made that mixed paints sales increased in 
the country districts. This is a matter 
of encouragement to our members who 
are interested in the sale of paint. 

That part of the report relative to the 
glass market is of value to the dealers 
in this commodity. 

The Board of Control wishes to congrat- 
ulate our association on having among 
its members some one who can make such 


a Satisfactory report and who speaks 
from experience. $ 
President Plaut:—Gentlemen, what 
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action will you take on the report of 
the Board of Control? 
J. W. Morrison:—I move its adoption, 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 
Mr. Gibson:—We offer th: 
ing :— 


follow- 


Report of Board of Control on 


Prevention of Adulteration. 


The Board of Control is glad to note 
the optimistic spirit in this report, and 
the statement that each year marks a de- 
cided gain. We are all looking for ward 
to the time when the evil of adulteration 
from the 


will be practically eliminated 
drug business. 

The Board of Control believes that the 
membership of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association approve of, and 
are doing everything possible to assist in 


this good work. ; 

Last year we commended the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and the 
Board of Control desires again to express 
the appreciation of this association of the 
important work being done by the A, Ph. 
A., and we pledge to them our assistance 
in every and any way possible. 

The Board of Control desires to thank 
the committee for calling attention to the 
satisfactory conditions in the chemical 
market, also for the fund of information 
about native drugs. 

The Board of Control offers the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association pledges its 
hearty co-operation to every phase of 
work for the elimination of adulteration.” 


President Plaut:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on the report of 
the Board of Control? 


Thomas F. Main:—I move its 
adoption. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We offer the follow- 
ing: 

Report of Board of Control on 
Proprietary Goods. 
The problem of proprietary goods is 


handled by this report in a very illumi- 
nating way. The Board of Control calls 
attention to the facts proven in this re- 
port, that the jobber is absolutely neces- 
sary to the manufacturer of proprietary 
goods. The increased cost of conducting 
the wholesale drug business is demon- 
strated by the figures given, also the in- 
teresting compilation made by Mr. Hover 
shows that it is necessary for the jobbers 
to have a discount, which  willi. provide 
at least a small margin of profit. This 
should not be less than 15 per cent. as a 
inimum, 

The 30ard of Control would like to call 
attention to the wrong ideas that prevail 
in certain quarters, to the effect that the 
expense of handling proprietary goods is 
not a proportionate charge against the 
expense of doing business. The state- 
ments made in Mr. Hover’s compilation 
prove that this impression is wrong. rhe 
present method used by the retailer in 
ordering these goods makes the cost of 
handling just as large as in every other 
part of the wholesale drug business. | 

We are glad to note that some proprie- 
tors have acknowledged the justice of our 
claims, and have increased their discounts 
during the year. We regret that the list 
is not longer, but we believe that the 
proprietors who have not yet granted our 
request will soon do so. 

The Board of Control indorses the part 
of this report referring to free goods fur- 
nished the retailers. In our opinion, it is 
a fact that the jobbers derive no benefit 
from the free goods distribution, and for 
many reasons it is not equitable to the 
retailers. 

The Board of Control believes that our 
association should indorse the movement 
for securing legislation to fix prices on 
trade-marked and branded goods, both 
wholesale and retail. 

We are indebted to the chairman of this 
committee for a report which is most in- 
teresting from beginning to end. He 
seems to have covered everything that is 
necessary to be known in this important 
department of the wholesale drug busi- 
ness. 

We offer the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association wish to thank the 
manufacturers who have increased their 
discounts to their wholesale distributors 
during the past year, and we want them 
to know that our association appreciates 
the recognition they have given us in the 
way of increased discounts. 

Resolved, That we again call the atten- 
tion of the proprietors who have not yet 
granted our request for at least 15 per 
cent. discount, and urgently request that 
they consider the matter favorably at an 
early date, 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association is unanimously in 
favor of legislation which will secure the 
legal right for manufacturers of trade- 
marked and branded articles, to establish 
and enforce both wholesale and retail 
prices on their goods. We, therefore, in- 
dorse the American Fair Trade Leagues, 
*and believe it should receive our hearty 
support. 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association earnestly request 
the United States Congress to make an 
appropriation of at least $100,000 for the 
use of the Department of Commerce in 
conducting an inquiry during the coming 
year, into the question of legalizing rea- 
sonable trade agreements. We believe 
that this investigation will establish the 
fact that the legalizing of reasonable trade 
agreements is a movement toward relief 
from monopoly, and this important ques- 
tion should be decided only after a thor- 
ough inquiry by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

President Plaut:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on the report. of 
the Board of Control in connection with 
the report of the Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods? 

Thomas F. Main:--I move the adop- 
tion of the report and the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Control. I think, 
Mr. President, that this marks a step 
in advance. Merchants throughout this 
country have been marking time, as 
it were, for a number of years on ac- 
count of the Sherman law, and, as we 


are all aware, our government is ex- 
pending large amounts of the people’s 
money in bringing suits under that 
law and when these suits have been 
decided there has been no appreci- 
able gain to the public. I think that 
this proposed examination into the 
real working of the law by government 
officials at this time will be most bene- 
ficial and will ultimately result in a 
modification of that law, which will 
permit of trade agreements, such as 
we in this State would like to see, and 
which would not be to the detriment 
of the general public. (Motion second- 
ed and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We 
ing:— 


offer the follow- 


Report of Board of Control on 
Suits Against Members. 

The Board of Control cannot add any- 
thing in the way of:comment on this able 
report. Our chairman has given up-to- 
date information as to the present stand- 
ing of the suits against members, and we 
are perfectly willing to leave these mat- 
ters in charge of the chairman of this 
committee, hoping that the time will soon 
come when these suits will be a thing of 
the past. 

President Plaut:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board 
of Control. What is your pleasure? 

W. A. Hover:—I move the report be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We present the 
ing :— 


follow- 


Board of Control on 


Trade-Marks. 


The Board of Control is of the opinion 
that too little is known among our mem- 
bership about the matter of trade-marks, 
and the report of our committee is an 
excellent addition to the information al- 
ready had on this subject. 

It is gratifying to note that the courts 
are increasing their interest on unfair 
competition and are affording relief where 
possible. 

One of the most interesting cases cited 
in the report is that of the cigar label in 
an appeal of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in which the court 
decided that a trade-mark which was it- 
self an infringement of a previously exist- 
ing trade-mark was in no position to com. 
plain of an alleged infringement by the 
defendant. 

The Tabasco Sauce case is also an im- 
portant one, and illustrates the point in 
the report that the courts are more dis- 
posed to grant relief. 

Attention is also called to the new 
trade-mark act in regard to the Philip- 
pine Islands. This is probably of interest 
to some of our members. 

The Board of Control desires to thank 
the chairman of this committee for his 
labors in preparing such a satisfactory 
report. 

President Plaut:—What is your pleas- 
ure in regard to the report of the 
Board of Control? 

Ludwig Schiff:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We offer the follow- 
ing:— 


Report of 


Report of Board of Control on 
Transportation. 

The report gives us a very remarkable 
history of the transportation problem. 
The Board of Control is greatly pleased 
with the fact that the chairman of this 
committee was able to prepare such a sat- 
isfactory report. 

We are glad to note that some advance 
has been made toward uniform classifica- 


tion. The remarks of our chairman on 
this subject are clear and understand- 
able. 


The statistics as to equipment and oper- 
ating expenses of our railways are worthy 
of our careful study, 

The Board of Control sympathizes with 
the sentiment expressed In the report in 
regard to the express companies and ex- 
press rates. We believe the revised rates 
should be put in operation at an early 
date. 

The parcels post question is still an open 
one as far as the wholesale druggist is 
concerned, It is impossible to determine 
what the result to our business will be, 
but the Board of Control believes that 
our members are generous enough to wish 
“the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber,”’ and we, therefore, ought to willingly 
bear our share of the burden of parcels 
post if it should prove to be one. 

The Board of Control believes that the 
report is right in the stand taken as to 
the exemption of our coastwise shipping 
on the Panama Canal. We believe that 
this exemption clause should be repealed. 

The part of the report dealing with 
local transportation is most complete in 
all its details. 

The Board of Control believes that the 
experiment with automobiles {!s still too 
new for us to make any recommenda- 
tions. 

The Board of Control desires to again 
assure the chairman of this committee 
of our appreciation of his valuable report. 

We offer the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association favor the repeal of 
the exemption clause in regard to our 
coastwise shipping from the Panama Ca- 
nal tolls. 

President Plaut:—What action will 
you take on the report of the Board 
of Control? 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—Would 
it be in order to speak of the recent de- 
cision of the Arbitration Committee in 
connection with the increased wages 
to the railroad men? Mr. Low was 
chairman of the Arbitration Commit- 
tee on the wage question between the 
employees and the companies. They 
Save an increase of between six and 
seven million dollars in wages, but de- 
cided that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should take into consid- 
er*tion that the roads cannot .afford to 


pay that increase unless they charge 
higher rates. A year and a half ago 
the Chamber of Commerce Committee 
in New York on Internal Trade peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to allow the railroads to make 
rates that would permit the buying of 
rolling stock and to put in necessary 


sidings. 
President Plaut:—The matter was 
discussed yesterday, that matter of 


wages to the railroad employees, 

Dr. Schieffelin:—Did the association 
take any action? 

President Plaut:—No_ action was 
taken. The feeling seemed to prevail 
that in any matter of that sort sub- 
mitted to arbitration the men would 
get something, and, the men, knowing 
of this feeling, that a demand for in- 
creased wages would continue persist- 
ently, and the matter of the 5 per cent. 
increase among the forty-one Eastern 
railroads as to its effect on rates was 
also discussed, but no definite action 
was taken. The chair took the oppor- 
tunity, as also did the chairman of the 
Committee on Transportation, to call 
attention of the members to the fact 
that the 5 per cent. increase was seem- 
ingly very small, but would amount to 
not less than $50,000,000 in the case of 
the forty-one railroads affected. 

W. A. Hover:—This association can 
put itself on record, and I think it 
ought to put itself on record, in favor 
of the railroad companies getting ade- 
quate return for the services which 
they perform. It has been the policy of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from its inception to keep hammering 
down on the roads, and they have the 
roads hammered down on now in some 
sections of the country to such an ex- 
tent that the railroads find themselves 
embarrassed in financing their securi- 
ties. The shipper is going to be in- 
jured. The shipper is not so much in- 
terested whether the rate is two cents 
a hundred or two and a quarter cents 
a hundred, a trifle more or less will not 
make much difference. What the ship- 
per is interested in is quick service and 
safe service. You can not have prompt 
service and safe service unless the 
transportation companies show the 
necessary earnings so that they can 
spend the necessary money for better 
equipment and maintenance of road- 
beds and those incidental expenses that 
go to make a first-class road. 

One or two things will follow—that 
either the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, backed up by public senti- 
ment, have got to allow a gradual scal- 
ing up of rates, or in the next ten 
years, if the progress of the past ten 
years is any criterion, we will find our 
railroads government-operated roads. I 
do not believe, as business men, that 
we want to see our transportation lines 
in the hand of the government. I be- 
lieve that commercial bodies all over 
this country should sound a note of 
warning and create a public sentiment 
and opinion in favor of the railroad 
companies, and in favor of their ad- 
vancing their rates to such an extent 
that they can show fair earnings to the 
stockholders, and in order that they 
may have in addition thereto sufficient 
money to maintain their transportation 
facilities which we, as business men, 
know are necessary. A few days’ de- 
lay in our shipments means a great 
money loss to us on the investment in 
the merchandise in transit, and the dif- 
ference of a few cents in the freight 
rate is inconsequential when it comes 
to comparing it with the delays which 
are incident to poor service. 

I think the time has come when pub- 
lic sentiment should stand in favor of 
fair compensation and _ sufficient rev- 
enue to the railroads to enable them to 
do these things. The labor organiza- 
tions all over this country are forcing 
the situation by increasing the ex- 
pense, particularly of the operation of 
transportation lines, and our present 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
State Commissions are all the time 
forcing down the earnings, and while 
the statistics show that the roads are 
producing larger gross earnings, the 
fact is that their net earnings are 
growing continually smaller and the 
line representing the gross earnings 
and the line representing the net earn- 
ings is constantly approaching an 
equality. 

Something will have to be done if 
this situation is to be relieved, and I 
would like to see this organization and 
all other commercial organizations in- 
terested in transportation matters, and 
take the position that what is fair to 
the jobbing interests in the way of an 
increase of price is also fair to railroad 
comapnies. 

(The third vice-president, 
Gallagher, in the chair.) 

Chairman Gallagher:—Is_ there 
further discussion of this matter? 

Albert Plaut:—It grieves me to dif- 
fer with Mr. Hover. There have not 
been many occasions when I have done 
that, but I decidedly differ with him in 
this instance. I believe we are not 
competent to render judgment. It 
would be a snap judgment. We have 
not given the matter any investigation. 
Our Chambers of Commerce and our 
Boards of Trade are doing that, and I 
think we can leave the matter safely 
in their hands. 

The statement 


John A. 


any 


which Mr. Hover 


made that while the gross earnings are 
increasing the net profits are decreas- 
ing is, I think, without foundation in 
fact. 
opinion. 


I am of the directly opposite 
Railroads like the Chicago, 
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Burlington and Quincy, with a heavy 
bonded debt, are turning over 17 per 
cent. on their capital. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western is making 
20 per cent. on its capital and leaves 
annually an enormous surplus in the 
treasury. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is making improvements 
which, at one lick, takes one hundred 
million dollars out of its treasury, and 
vet it keeps on paying @ per cent. 
While such conditions exist, a uni- 
versal advance, a general advance in 
freight rates is, in my opinion, ill ad- 
vised. I think we can safely leave this 
matter with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which, in the opinion of 
experts, has not been infair in ac- 
tion heretofore. 

Mr. Hover stated an inerease of 
or three cents a hundred would 
hurt anybody. The chairman of 
Committee on Transportation 
mates that on the forty-one Kastern 
railroads an increase of five per cent., 
which is less than two or three cents, 
which is less than two cents, would 
amounts to forty million Gollars. On 
the railroads of the entire country such 
an increase would amount to over one 
hundred million dollars, which wouald 
be taken from the pockets cf those who 
ship freight, and it is an important 
matter, as Mr. Hover stated, a very 
important matter, which siiould be ap- 
proached with great caution and 
judged only after careful investigation 
‘and by those qualified to judge. I 
hope, gentlemen, that no such resolu- 
tion wili be adopted. 


its 


two 
not 
the 


esti- 


Ww. A. Hover:—I did not approach 
this subject on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. I have not approached this sub- 
ject without knowing whei IT am talk- 
ing about. I have given this matter 
attention for twenty years. For the 


last twenty years I have had charge of 
the transportation end of our Chamber 





of Commerce in Denver, and have 
brought about at varicus times ad- 
justments with transpertation com- 


panies. We west of the Missouri River 
appreciate the conditions that are be- 
ing brought about by undigested ideas 
and undigested decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

My statements as to the earnings 
are not based on impressions, but are 
based on facts, such as are presented 
by the Bureau of Railway Statistics. 
To my mind we are not taking snap 
judgment in the matter. T ce not know 
whether any of the rest of you gentle- 
men have given this question consecu- 


tive attention or not, but my mature 
judgment is, after having given this 
question consecutive attention for 


many years, that it is one of the most 
important things which confronts the 
country to-day. ‘ 
Jay Schieffelin:—The 


Dr. William 
Committee on Internal Commerce of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 


has for its chairman a member of this 


association. Mr. Samuel Fairchild, I 
am a member of the committee, of 
which there are six members. The 
committee made a report some years 
ago citing that the railroads were not 
earning enough to pay for necessary 
sidings and to pay for a_ sufficient 
amount of new rolling stock to «ade- 
quately take care of the needs ef the 


jobbers, and if you will glance at the 
amount of new railroad building that 
is going on in this country now, com- 
pared to what there used to be ten 
years ago, you will see at once that 
there is something wrong. We have a 
great big country, and it is not covere d 
by enough railroads by a long shot, and 
I move that a special committee of 
five be appointed by the incoming 
president to report at the next annual 
meeting on this subject. 

Lee M. Hutchins:—I want to so in 
between a little. We ire not without 
experience in this matter. &t have spent 
two solid years representing the whole- 


salers of Western Michigan, in our 
Chamber of Commerce, working with 
the railroads. and at the last meeting 
of the traffic department of ten of 
these roads it was reported that but 
two of them had paid any dividends or 
had done so for five or six years. Now, 
I want to differ with Mr. Plaut just 


this far—that while he 
the roads with which he is familiar as 
having paid dividends, vet over sixty 
per cent. of the railroads in the Fast- 
ern classification—including the forty 
roads by which this increase of five 
ner cent. is to be paid. ire not paying 
dividends and are not keeping up their 


cites a few of 









rolling stock or trackage, by actual 
figures furnished to the government. 

I do not want to go into an extended 
argument of this matter. T am not in 


favor of our adonting a resolution such 
as we want nronosed it this time. be- 
cause the railroads lost out in their 


suit a few months ago before the Fed- 
eral'Railway Commission, but they are 


now making an effort with the ioost 
eminent counsel in this courtry to re- 
open that question before the F deral 


Commission, and the Board of Trade or 
Grand Rapids wanted the wholesalers 
of Grand Rapids and waated the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists 
to adopt a formal resolution in this 
matter. They want men who are in 
touch with this matter to go before the 
traffic department and listen to their 
argument, and then in ticir local or- 
ganizations, by means of committce 
work. go to the State Railway Com- 
missions, and get in touch with all this 
matter, and later, when the matter has 
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been opened up in all its possibilities, 
to appear before the various trade or- 
ganizations and develop public opinion 
from the proper end. 

Donald MecKesson:—There is no doubt 
about the railroads needing more rev- 


enue, and the ground on which their 
case has been threshed out time and 


time again is not on the question of 
their needing revenue, but on the way 
in which they are raising it. No rail- 
road has been able to show any basis 
of service on which it makes its rates. 
They make one rate to Jonesville 50 
cents, and another rate to Smithville, 
33 cents. If they are asked why, they 
say it has always been that way. If 
they would base their rates on service 
performed and cut out the differentials 
at various points, they would not have 
trouble in securing revenue. I know 
that they are now suffering from lack 
of revenue and the service shows it in 
a delayed movement of freight. 

Albert Plaut:—I am in favor of Dr. 
Schieffelin’s resolution. That means 
that the matter will have mature con- 
sideration and investigation. I take 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Chairman Gallagher put the motion 
of Dr. Schieffelin to vote, and it was 
adopted. 

(President Plaut in the chair.) 

President Plaut:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on the report of 
the Board of Control in connection 
with the report of the Committee on 
Transportation? 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—I move 
that it be adopted. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We offer 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control 
Secretary’s Report, 


the follow- 
on 


The report of our secretary is, as usual, 
very full. complete and satisfactory. We 
appreciate his services, and the judicious 
and pjleasant method of his administra- 
tion. 


The Board of Control approves of the 
increased number of copies published of 
our proceedings last year, and the ap- 
pearance of the volume is another evi- 
dence of the capacity of our secretary. 

Improvement has been made this vear 
in the matter of answers to inquiries 
from the office. We cannot be too par- 
tienlar about this. Too many of us are 
apt to defer answers until the necessity 
for their use is past. 

The Board of Control believes that our 
members appreciate the bulletin pub- 
lished by the secretary shortly after the 
meeting last year, giving a synopsis of 
the recommendations made at that meet- 
ing, and we suggest that the secretary 
issue a similar bulletin as soon as con- 
venient after the adjournment of the 
convention this year. 

The bulletins on “Bureau of Employ- 
ment arfd Information” are most valuable 
and the information appended has _ in- 
creased their usefulness. We hope our 
secretary will follow the same method 
this year. 

In last yvear’s report we 
work of our secretary in regard to 
compilation of the pure food and drug 
laws, and we approve of the purpose to 
again publish such a compilation. 

President Plaut:—I believe Dr. Schief- 
felin has a motion to offer germane to 
the report of the Board of Control 
which is now before us. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—I un- 
derstand that the secretary of the as- 
sociation has not arranged to go to 
Cuba. I think it is important that the 
secretary should go to Cuba with the 
members, and I move that the secre- 
tary and the general representative be 
requested to accompany the members 
of the association to Havana as guests 
of the association. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

Secretary Toms:-—I desire to express 
my sincere thanks to Dr. Schieffelin in 
making this proposition, and for the 
action of the association in adopting 
it, but 1 want to say, while I appre- 
ciate it very fully, I have already made 
arrangements to return home and I do 
not see how I can accept the kind invi- 
tation. 

F. E. Holliday:—You go along. 
Toms, and I will go. ; 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—I move 
that the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the secretary be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Theodore F. Meyer:—May I have the 
floor for a few moments, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is fitting and proper that in 
the strenuous activities of an organiza- 
tion such as ours that we should at 
times stop and give thought to the 
memory of men who have actively and 
intelligently served this organization. 
IT want to offer a motion that the chair 
appoint a committee of three to draw 


indorsed the 


the 


Mr. 


up resolutions to the memory of Mr. 
Thomas P. Cook. 
Lucien B. Hall:—I second that mo- 


tion, sir. We all know what a pleasure 
it was to Mr. Cook to give every mem- 
ber of this association a _ pleasant 
time, as far as laid within his power, 
at all of our meetings. 

Thomas F, Main:—I move that the 
motion be adopted by a rising vote. 
(The motion was put and adopted by a 
rising vote.) 

President Plaut:—The chair appoints 
as such committee Theo. F. Meyer, 
EK. D. Taylor and W. A. Hover. 

Mr. Gibson:—I offer the following:— 
Report of Roard of Control on a 

Communication from the Panama- 

Pacitic International Exposition. 

This communication 


tation to our 
exhibitors, 


extends an 
members to take 


invi- 
part as 


DRUG REPORTER 


The Board of Control commends the 
suggestion te our members, as this no 


doubt will be a great and successful ex- 
position. 


President Plaut:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on the report of 
the Board of Control? 

C. Mahlon Kline:—I move that the 
report be adopted. (Motion 
and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson presented the following :— 
Report of Board of Control on a 

Communication from the Cham 

ber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, 

Owing to the advantages which seems 
to the Board of Control will come to our 
association from membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
tates we recommend that the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association be: 
members of same. 

President Plaut:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
oo What action will you take on 
it? 

W. A. Hover:—I move that the report 
be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Charles Gibson:—That is all the for- 
mal matters which the Board of Con- 
trol has to present. We would like to 
call the attention of the members to 
the very excellent reports which have 
been presented by the chairmen of the 
various committees. The Board of 
Control has been wonderfully impressed 
by these reports as they have come to 
us, and I think we should extend to 
the various chairmen a vote of thanks 
for their efficient service in the work 
which they have done. I so move, 

Thomas F. Main:—I second the mo- 
tion. Many of the members do not 
appreciate the tremendous amount of 
labor involved in getting up these re- 
ports, and it is a marvel to me to see 
the way in which these same subjects 
are treated by different minds and in 
the various reports we have a valua- 
ble library of references in regard to 
the various movements of the trade 
during the existence of this Associa- 
tion. 

I take great pleasure in seconding 
the motion of the chairman of the 
Board of Control. 

(The motion was put to vote 
carried.) 

President Plaut:—The 
adopted and the 


seconded 


ome 


and 


motion is 
( secretary will em- 
body in the proceedings, in proper 
language, a _ resolution expressive of 
the action of the Association. 


Diseussion as to Printing and Dis- 
tributing Committee Reports 
in Advance of Meeting. 


Ludwig Schiff:—While we are on the 
subject of the various reports, and in 
view of the testimonial which has just 
been made to the excellent reports 
which are rendered, I want to refer to 
a remark which you made the other 
day, Mr. Chairman, on the subject of 
the discussion of the reports and the 
good we can get from the reports. An 
idea occurs to me, and I will not ad- 
vance this in the form of a motion 
until it has been gone over by the 
members here, and that is whether or 
not it would be possible for us to have 
a number of copies of these various 
reports printed and sent to the mem- 
bers before the meeting, or to have 
them in the hands of the secretary at 
the time of the meeting, so that we 
could read them and follow the reader 
at the meeting, and as the reports are 
read we could make notes and have 
very much more of a discussion than 
we can have when we simply hear the 
reports read without any opportunity 
of following them closely. We get the 
reports from the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter and the Official Report of 
the Association months afterward. By 
that time we are scattered and do not 
have an opportunity of comparing 
notes On the excellent things brought 


up in these reports, and I submit at 
this time the advisability of having 
some of the reports printed before 


hand so that the members can have 
them and follow the reader at the 
time of the presentation of th rports, 
make notes and have more discussion 
at that time, 


James W. Morrisson:—That thing 
came up in conversation with Mr. 
Bland on the boat to-day. I made the 
statement that it seemed a waste of 
time to read my own report and asked 
that it be read by title; but it seemed 
that that was not possible. We then 
discussed the possibility of having the 
reports, which are to be printed by 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter any- 
way, printed a little bit sooner by the 
Oil, aint and Drug Reporter, and 
that these reports be prepared some- 
what earlier and sent to that publica- 
tion, so they could be set up and 
mailed to the members at their homes 
before they leave for the meeting, and 
the copies of the reports available in 
the meetings, with the idea that per- 
haps some of the reports, at least, 
would then be read by title only inthe 
meetings, and the discussion based on 
the copies of the reports in the hands 
of the members, it being assumed 
that the members interested will read 
the reports beforehand. This is purely 
a suggestion. 

Ludwig Schiff:—I was not aware 
that these gentlemen had thought of 
this matter—— 
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President Plaut:—Great minds run 
in the same channel, 

Ludwig Schiff:—If you think for a 
moment you will see how hard it is to 
follow the reading of the reports the 
way in which they are handled now. 
If we could have copies of these re- 


ports in advance, if we are interested 
in certain subjects, we will be in at- 


tendance at the time that certain re- 
port is presented and enter into the 
discussion, and we would go away 


from the meeting feeling that we had 
learned more than we do now. 

A. S. Brooks:—I ask the president if 
we could ascertain from Mr. Schnell 
whether it would be possible to do 
that. 

H. J. Schnell:—The Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter will, of course, be very 
glad to furnish the Association with 
advance copies of these reports if the 
Association will furnish us with the 
original reports at least ten days be- 


fore the meeting. (Applause.) I 
would like to say that the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 


have a similar plan—copies of their 


reports are distributed to the mem- 
bers during the meeting and before 
the report itself is presented. Per- 
sonally I think it would be a great 


mistake not to read the reports in full 
at the meeting. 

Ludwig Schiff:—My 
have the reports read, but to have 
them in printed copies also, so that 
we would have a chance to follow the 
reading of the report and make such 
comments as to the discussion of the 
report as occurred in its reading. 
There is such an immense volume of 
good material in these reports that by 
the time you pick out one or two good 
things to remember you are likely to 
overlook quite a number of other 
points which should be discussed. 

W. A. Hover:—In discussing this 
matter on the boat with Judge Bland, 
the remark was made that the dif- 
ficulty in connection with it would be 
to get the chairmen of the various 
committees to complete their reports in 
time so that they may be printed before 
the meeting of the association. As a 
chairman of committees for a good 
many years, I realize the practical dif- 
ficulty there is in vetting the reports 
completed in good season. Sometimes 
these reports are held open waiting for 
information almost until the last mo- 
ment. Our incoming president made 
the remark that he really did not com- 
plete his report until last Saturday. 
i therefore, suggest that instead of 
having the reports in complete form 
printed in advance of the meeting, that 
the various chairman of committees, 
who can do so, send to the secretary a 
brief of their reports; that is, a digest 
of the various topics with which the re- 
port deals, and also, perhaps, the vari- 
ous sub-divisions under’ those topics 
into which they divide the report. That 
brief can be printed on cards of con- 
venient size and distributed to the 
membership, and every member, in that 
manner, before the reports are read, 
will know in a general way the char- 
acter of the report, and if there is any 
topic in which he is interested particu- 
larly he can participate in its discus- 
sion. 

Donald McKesson:—TI think it is bet- 
ter to have certain of the reports print- 
ed in full, and in the case of other re- 
ports, perhaps an abstract could be 
made. Most firms connected with the 
association send only one representa- 
tive to the meeting, and he is not usu- 
ally posted on every item that will 
come up. If this representative had an 
opportunity to consult with the mem- 
bers of his firm on the matters con- 
tained in these reports, before leaving 
for the meeting, he would be better 
able to represent the policy of his 
house. In such cases when the chair- 
man of the committee cannot present 
the report in full, in advance of the 
meeting, a brief outline of the contents 
of the report would help very much. 

President Plaut:—There is so much in 
favor of such a change, and so little 
that can be said against it, it ought to 
be adopted. As a rule, do you not get 
the reports of the committees at least 
ten days before the opening of the 
meeting, Mr. Schnell? 


idea was to 


H. J. Schnell:—We had thirteen re- 
ports, out of the fifteen presented at 
this meting, more than a week ago. 

President Plaut :—If it becomes 
known that the reports of dilatory 
committees will not be printed in 
pamphlet form, I do not think there 
will be much delay. I think the 
change suggested by Mr. Schiff is an 
excellent one, and should be carried 


out at the next annual meeting. 

A. S. Brooks:—I make a motion that 
the new plan be adopted and tried out 
at the next meeting. It struck me 
there was so much time wasted in 
listening to the reports and so many 
of our members are absent during the 
reading of the very important reports, 
that the members really lose the value 
of them and do not have an opportu- 
nity of discussing them. We do not 
hear them, and for that reason we do 
not discuss them, whereas, if we had 
an opportunity of reading them be- 
forehand, we would be more inclined to 
participate in the discussion of those 
reports in which we were interested. 

Secretary Toms:—Is it the intertion to 
mail the reports to the associate mem- 
bers before the meeting? 

President Plaut:—Offhand I should 
say, in view of the fact that the asso- 
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ciate members have no vote, it is not 
necessary » send these pamphlets to 
them. 

James W. Morrisson :—Does Mr. 
Brook motion contemplate the omis- 
mm ¢ the reading of the reports? 

Dy William Jay  Schieffelin:—In 
times past some of the important re- 


ports could not be in shape until the 
time of the meeting, when questions 
of policy were being considered, I am 
thinking especially of the report of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods and 
the Committee on Legislation. Some- 


times these committees have had to 
have long sessions at the meetings be- 
fore the reports were in shape to be 


presented 

suggest as an amendment to 
that the secretary be au- 
thorized and directed to send to the 
members all reports that are in com- 
plete form ten days or two weeks be- 
fore the meeting, and leave it to the 
chairmen of the various committees to 
judge whether or not it is best to hold 
the report until the committee meets 
ut the convention. 

A. S. Brooks:—I 
ment. 

George W. Lattimer:—In discussing 
this matter with some of the members, 
there was some objection made to hav- 
ing the reports published two weeks be- 
fore the meting, the idea being that 
many of the firms might feel they had 
the substance of the reports and would 
get the idea that they did not need to 
go to the meeting. The suggestion was 
made, instead of having the reports 


L would 
the motion 


accept that amend- 


published two weeks before the meet- 
ing, that the pamphlets be placed in 
the hall at the beginning of the meet- 
ing. I merely bring that up, not as an 
opinion of my own, but because it is a 
sugestion which was made in connec- 
tion with this matter. I do not know 


whether that will meet with the views 
of the mover of the motion or not. 

President Plaut:—I do not think that 
is a matter which would have much 
influence in the way you suggest. I 
believe our reports are so interesting 
they would act as an incentive to 
many members to come to the meet- 
ing and discuss the matters contained 
in the reports. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—A mo- 
tion might be made that the chairmen 
of the committees be requested to send 
in their reports two weeks before the 
meeting, the reports to be mailed to the 
members one week before the meet- 


ing. I think by that time every house 
will have made its arrangements as 


to who is to attend the meeting repre- 
senting the house. We want an oppor- 
tunity of reading these reports on th® 


way to the meeting place. I think 
that is a good idea. 

Donald McKesson:—I think it is de- 
sirable to have them in hand in ad- 
vance of the meeting, so that our 


members may become acquainted with 
the contents of the reports and be in 
a position to discuss them. 

President Plaut:—I think 
would be sufficient. 

James W. Morrisson:—These reports 
are not released for publication until 
after they are passed on by the Bourd 
of Control. Would it not be well to 
have a statement issued by the secre- 
tary that the matter contained in these 
reports is confidential until after their 
presentation to the meeting? 

President Plaut:—I think the secre- 
tary could be left to attend to that. 

A. 5. Brooks:—It has been suggested 
that the members are very 
much interested in the matter con- 
tained in these reports, and that copies 
also be sent to them. It occurs to me, 
however, that the associate members 
will have an opportunity of reading 
these reports afterward, and as long 
as they cannot participate in the dis- 
cussion, it is hardly necessary. 

President Plaut:—As I understand it, 
they may participate in the discussion, 


one week 


associate 


but have not the right to vote. We 
want them to take part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Ludwig Schiff:—I think we should 


try it without the associate members 
this vear. If there is a demand for it, 
we can give it to them. 

Thomas F. Main:—I cannot see the 
object of depriving associate members 
of these reports. As members of the 
association they get copies of the 
printed proceedings. They are entitled? 
to the privileges of the floor, and we 


are glad to have them discuss these 
matters. Why should not they have 
the reports? They cannot vote, but 
ean influence the body, and have so 


done in times past. I do not think we 

can make an invidious distinction be- 

tween the two classes of members. 
President Plaut:—It is understood 


that the associate members shall be 
included. 

(The motion made by Mr. Brooks, 
as amended by Dr. Schieffelin, was 
then put to vote and carried.) 

President Plaut:—We will now ask 
Mr. Meyer to present the resolution? 
with regard to the death of Mr. 


Thomas P. Cook. 
Mr. Meyer presented the following:— 


Resolution in Memory of Mr. Thomas 
P, Cook. 


Whereas, Since our last meeting this as- 
sociation has lost by death one who for 
moie than a quarter of a century has 
served us in planning for and carrying 
into execution , 
comfort and entertainment 
bers and the ladies of 
Our annual meetings, 


the arrangements for the 
of our mem- 
their families at 
and, 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG 


Whereas, At this convention his ab- 
sence is so keenly felt by all who knew 
him, and that includes our entire mem- 
bership, be it 

Resolved, That 
Druggists’ Association in 
sembled place on record a minute of ap- 
preciatoin to the memory of T’homas 
Penrose Cook, who always unselfishly 
and often at great personal sacrifice con- 


the National Wholesale 


convention as- 


tributed his best efforts that our enjoy- 
ment might in every detail and partic- 
ular be complete: and be it further 


Resolved, That this minute be spread on 
ovr records and a copy suitably engrossed 
be sent to Mr. Cook’s family, that they 
may know of our appreciation of his ster- 
ling character and great worth and of our 


deep sympathy for them in the more per- 
sonal loss they have sustained. 
Theo FEF, Meyer. 
Is. D. Taylor. 
W. A. Hover. 
President Plaut:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on these resolu- 
tions? 
Thomas F. Main:—I move the adop- 


tion of the resolutions by a rising vote. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 
President Plaut:—We will now hear 
the report of the Committee appointed 
to offer resolutions of thanks for the 
entertainment received at Jacksonville. 
Mr. Mayer presented the following 
resolutions :— 
Resolution of Thanks. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:— 

Your committee appointed to draw up 
resolutions of thanks to the local com- 
mittee would respectfully present the fol- 
lowing report for adoption:— 

The members of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association desire to express 
their sincere appreciation of the arrange- 
ments made for their comfort and enter- 
tainment by Mr. Groover and the gentle- 


men associated with him. 
To the committee of ladies under the 
able leadership of Mrs. Stewart, the heart- 


iest thonks of the association is justly 
due for the generous hospitality extended 
to the ladies of our party, whose presence 
always adds so much to the social feat- 
ures of our annual meetings. 


The managers of the Hotel Windsor 
have been untiring in their efforts to 
make our stay a pleasant one, and to 


them and the gentlemen of the local press 
who have been so careful to render accu- 
rate revorts of our meeting, we tender 
our heartiest thanks, 


Since our arrival we have experienced 
nothing but the most gracious hospital- 
itv and courtesv from the citizens of 


Jacksonville, and in séparating for our 
homes we will take with us nothing but 
the most pleasant recollections of our 
visit to the gateway of the Land of 
Flowers. 
tespectfully submitted. 
Thomas F. Main. 
A. Kiefer Mayer. 
John D. Owen. 


President Plaut:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the resolution of thanks. 
What action will you take on it. 

Cc. Mahlon Kline:—I move that the 


report be adopted. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 
President Plaut:—The next order of 
business is New Business. Is there 
any. i | 
Vote of Thanks to the Retiring 
Officers. 


James W. Morrisson:—I think we all 
of us have appreciated more and more 
as years go by the efforts of our offi- 
cers in behalf of our association, and 
the success which has attended these 
efforts, and I think that this year par- 
ticularly we can all say that we have 
especially valued and appreciated the 
efforts of our officers and the success 


which they have achieved in manag- 
ing the affairs of the association, and 


I move a rising vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the retiring officers for the 
capable manner in which they have 
discharged their duties during the past 
year. * 

(Dr. Schieffelin put the motion to 
vote, which was unanimously carried.) 

President Plaut:—In the name of all 
those who have been associated with 
me in the past year in the administra- 
tive work of your association, I thank 
you most heartily for the vote of 
thanks and appreciation just adopted. 


Installation of Officers. 


President Plaut:—We shall now pro- 
ceed to the installation of the newly 
elected officers, and in presenting them 
to you I wish to repeat what I stated 
at the beginning of the meeting in my 
presidential address, that I appreciate 
very thoroughly the honor of having 
served as your chief executive for the 
past year. It is a great honor to be 
chosen by a body such as this to pre- 
side over its destinies and to a limited 
extent guide its action. TI repeat that 
I thank you for the loyal support that 
you have given me, and for the active 
assistance rendered at important times 


and crises such as occur in the life 
of every organization, and such as 
have occurred repeatedly during the 
existence of our organization. 

I take pleasure in calling upon the 
newly elected president, Mr. George 


W. Lattimer, to come to the rostrum, 
and I call upon the oldest present ex- 
president, Mr. Main, to escort Mr. 
Lattimer, to the rostrum. 

Thomas F. Main:—Mr. President, it 
is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I present to you Mr. Lattimer who, 
after many years of arduous service, 
having worked so faithfully for this 
institution, has now been elected to its 
presidency. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—Mr. Lattimer, will 
you take the gavel, the insignia of of- 
fice? (Applause.) 


REPORTER 


of President-Elect Latti- 
mer. 

President-Elect Lattimer :—Gentle- 
men, I cannot help but appreciate the 
honor which you have conferred upon 
I feel, however, that I can return 


Remarks 


me. 
to you the compliment which you 
have given to me by stating that you 
are the master and I am only your 
servant. I cannot do one particle of 
good in this association without your 
help, and all of the good that will 


come to the association will come from 
your help and assistance. [ need your 


suggestions. I believe that this year 
is more or less of a crucial time for 
the wholesale druggist, and we need 


handle the 


before us 


loyalty and courage to 
questions which will come 
during the coming year, and I am sure 
that I will receive all of the loyalty 
and assistance you can give me in the 
eonduct of the oifice during the next 
year. 

All that T can ask is, if at the end of 
the year I can have the same confi- 
dence in me and the same compliments 
extended to me that have been extend- 
ed to our president who is just Je‘av- 
ing the chair, I will be perfectly sat- 
isfied. (Applause.) I ask President 
Plaut if he will not kindly preside over 
the balance of the session. 

Chairman Plaut:—As First Vice-Pres- 
ident we have elected Mr. F.C. 
Groover. He is not present. We have 
elected Mr. Charles F. Michaels, 
ond vice-president, another absentee. 
Mr. Charles FE. Potts has been elected 
third vice-president. Mr. Meyer, will 
.you escort Mr. Potts to the chair? 

Theodore F. Meyer:—Mr. President 
end Gentlemen, T have the pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Potts, third vice-pres- 
ident of the association. (Applause.) 

Charles FE. Potts:—It is certainly an 
especially great honor to be presented 
by Mr. Meyer. His father, some years 
deceased, and a few of us wholesale 
druggists in Cincinnati, and also some 
from Louisville, as well as St. Louis, 
met in Indianapolis in 1876, and or- 
ganized the Western Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. The name was re- 
tained until we met in Cleveland in 
1882, when it was changed to the Na- 
ticnal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. The success which has attended 
the association has been beyond the 
exnectation of any of those who 
originated the first association. from 
which this present large organization 
has grown. Personally T feel that it 
is quite an honor for me to he elected 
to this office, and T feel a sense of grat- 
ification for it. TI will do all in my 
power to advance the interests of the 
association. (Applause.) 

Chairman Plaut:—As fourth’ vice 
president we have elected a fellow cit- 
izen of mine, Mr. C. S. Littell. of New 
York. T ask ex-President Hall to es- 
cort Mr. Tittell to the rostrum. 

Lucien B. Hall:—T have the honor 
to present Fourth Vice-President Lit- 
tell, of New York. We have all known 


sec- 


him very favorably for a great many 
years. (Applause.) 

Charles S. TLittell:—You have pre- 
sented me with an office as a_ vice- 


president of this association, which is 
a job T like. The fourth vice-president 
sounds big: big pav and nothing to do. 
T believe in the initiative and referen- 
dum. T have got so that IT helieve my 
associates in business should initiate 
thines, and if anything is perplexing 
T will refer it to them. T therefore 
thank von for this honor, and T hone 
that if T have anvthine to do IT will do 
it to suit you. (Applause.) 


Chairman Plaut:—To the office of 
fifth vice-president we have elected 
Mr. G. S. Fleece, of Memphis. He is 
not present. 


We now come to the imnortant office 
of secretary. to which office we have 
elected a novice. a man that does not 
know anvthine about the duties of that 


important office, a 'man without ex- 
nerience—on the contrary. a2 man of 
vast exnerience. a man who has al- 
wavs performed his duties well. and 


whom we are pleased to have continue 
vear in that important 
Joseph FE. Toms. (Ap- 


for onother 
nosition, Mr. 
plause. 
Josenh E. Toms:—Gentlemen, this is 
so sudden. T have not had time to vre- 
nare a lene sneech. T have just heen 
looking over the constitution and read- 
ine pbhout the duties of the secretarv. T 
da not see anvthinge whatever in it to 


indicate that he is expected to make 


a sneech, so. therefore. vou will have 
to excuse me in that resnect What T 
want to do is to thank you most heart- 
ily far the vereat honor vou have eon- 


ferred upon me in electing me secretary 
of this organization T dn 
preciate the great consideration which 
you have shown me at this meeting, 
most unusual consideration. T thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for 
all vou have done for me, and promise 
to give you the very best service T can 
render for the vear to come. (Annlause.) 

Chairman Plant:—As treasurer, we 
have re-elected Mr. Samuel F. Strong, 


erent AnNe- 


of Cleveland. As has been stated nre- 
viouslv, we have alwavs had a man 
named Strong in that _ office. Mr. 


Strong is ill and not able to be with ns. 

To the verv important office of chair- 
man of the Roard of Control. we have 
elected Mr. Charles Gibson. of Albany. 
and T would ask Mr. Gallagher to bring 
him forward for inspection. (Anplause.) 

John A. Gallagher:—Allow me to in- 


troduce Mr. Gibson, chairman of the 
Board of Control. (Applause.) 
Charles Gibson:—I presume I am in 
duty bound to thank you for electing 
me to the chairmanship of the Board 
of Control. The situation reminds me 
of something that happened to a friend 
of mine. He had a friend in the West 
Indies who had two lively boys, and 
the friend in the West Indies wrote 
to the friend in our country that ow- 
ing to the fear of earthquakes he 
w6uld like to send the boys of his 
friend to stay with him for a year or 


two, and the friend responded he 
would be perfectly willing to have 
the boys come to him, and they were 
sent. After they had been with him 
a few weeks he cabled to his friend 
in the West Indies, ‘“‘The boys are re- 


turning on the next vessel; send along 
the earthquake.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

If you have anything in the line of 
any harder job in the ass ciation, or 
anything in the line of earthquakes, I 
would be very glad to take it. I am 
very much delighted to be associated 
with the gentlemen who have been 
elecied as the other members of the 
board. I am sure that we shall have 
a very happy time together. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

Chairman Plaut: — Next in line, 
among those who have been elected to 
membership on the Board of Control, 
omitting the absentee, Mr. Bedwell, is 
our good friend Mr. James W. Morris- 
son, of Chicago. (Applause.) 

James W. Morrisson:—I greatly ap- 
preciate the honor and privilege to 
serve on this board. It brings me in 
touch with the most interesting part of 
the work of the association, that is, 
with the view and study of all the 
other work done by the members of 
the association. I have enjoyed the 
work very much this year, and expect 
to enjoy it in the future, and if 1 can 
be of any use to the association in that 
Way or as a private soldier, I am al- 
Ways glad to serve. (Applause.) 

Chairman Plaut:—I take great pleas- 
ure in asking Mr. George R. Merrell, 
another member of the Board of Con- 
tro!, to step forward. (Applause.) 

George R. Merrell:—I was told by 
our worthy general representative that 
there would be no installation of offic- 
ers at this meeting, and [I have not 
prepared anything to say, but I cer- 
tainly appreciate being on the Board of 
Control. I like the work, and like to 
get the information which is incident 
to doing the work. Our worthy chair- 
man of the Board does all the work, 
but we are glad to help him out 
wherever we 


can. I enjoy the work 

very much. (Applause.) 
Chairman Plaut:—So that the board 
may not get onesided, and new ideas 


may be injected into its deliberations, 
we put on a new man, Mr. John T. 
Kennedy, of Minneapolis. (Applause.) 

John T. Kennedy:—I am like Mr. 
Merrell—I had no idea I would be 
called upon for remarks. If I had I 
presume I would have gotten up some- 
thing worse than I will present to 
you now. The Nominating Commit- 
tee has proven its ignorance in selec- 
tion of the various officers for the com- 
ing year—in as much as I was a mem- 
ber of that committee I had no diffi- 
culty in persuading the balance of that 
committee to place me in nomination 
for this position. I was told by Mr. 
Hover that I had nothing to do, and 
that the job was really a cinch. He 
said:—‘‘All you have to do is to sit 
around and watch the rest of them 
work, and your pleasures will not be 
interfered with in any way whatever.” 
He also suggested that I should bring 
my golf clubs with me next year, and 
that Mr. Gibson and Mr. Morrisson 
would do all the work. 

However, in all seriousness, I appre- 
ciate the compliment, and will do all I 
can to assist in the work of the organ- 
ization for the coming year. I hope the 
association willalways prosper and wax 
strong, and that each individual mem- 
ber will do all in his power to aid in 
the work. (Applause.) 

Chairman Plaut:—In announcing the 
nomination for the office of General 
Representative the chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations was very 


eloquent and at the same time very 
truthful—he said the most splendid 
things and he did not exaggerate a 


trifle about the man whom he proposed 
for the office of General Representative. 
We elected him. We cannot say any- 
thing new about him. We all know 
him. He is one of those men who car- 
ries his heart upon his sleeve; in fact, 
a good deal of his success, in my opin- 
ion, is owing to the fact that he Is 
absolutely frank and honest in all his 
statements, and that in the courge of 
years we have learned to rely impilict- 
ly on anything that he may present to 
us. Gentlemen, it is a great satisfac- 
tion to me to present our newly elect- 
ed General Representative, Mr. F. E. 


Holliday. (Applause.) 

F. E. Holliday:—Mr. President and 
Members of the Association—I had 
made my usual arrangements to be 


called out a few moments ago, but for 
some reason the party who accepted 
the job has failed to respond, and here 
I am. I think I stated once before 
that most of you were kind enough to 
listen to me during the year and I 
would excuse you during your annual 
meetings and allow you to do a little 
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talking yourselves, and for that rea- 
son I have kept away from the instal- 
lation proceedings in the past. 

I think, however, if you will just 
refer back to the President's address, 
it might better apply to me—I am the 
servant of the association, and proud to 
be so, and my value to the association 
is just exactly what he suggested—I 
am worth yust exactly what you gentle- 
men make me worth to you. With the 
support and confidence and the loyalty 
Which comes to me everywhere I go, 
and wherever I meet you, no one could 
help but be stimulated by those condi- 
tions; and, of course, it is unnecessary 


for me to say to you that I will give 
you my best service during the com- 
ing year. (Applause.) 

Chairman Plaut:—The chair is pre- 


pared to receive a motion that We ad- 
journ, subject to the call of the chair. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—I move 
that we adjourn, subject to the call of 


the chair. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

—__ oo ——______ 
Report of Committee on Local Asso- 


ciations.* 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association: 

On behalf of the Committee on Local 
Associations, it is my duty to make re- 
port concerning same to you. 

I have communicated with all the mem- 
bers of the committee and have received 
response from each and every one, 

It is most regretable that in two or 
three sections of the country since the 
last meeting ot your association condl- 
tions have arisen of a character to be 
deplored. It is to be hoped that the sound 
business judgment and cool reflection ot 
the parties directly interested will lead 
to the early perception that such condi- 
tions as have arisen can never result 
beneficially, but may be productive of the 
very greatest injury. 

The members of your cOmmittee, in 
their repiies from different sections of the 
country, report that the expenses of con- 


ducting the wholesale drug business are 
constantly increasing, and where any 


change has occurred, that the margin of 


profit is narrowing. The realization 01 
this condition is anything but pleasant, 
and from just what source relief is to 
be obtaimed is not readily perceptible. 

The best protection which. the whole- 
sale drug business can secure is that 
which would result if each individual 
house would conduct its business along 
clean and legitimate lines. From the 
standpoint ot policy, it would be best it 
each wholesale drug house’ throughout 
the country could realize that the most 
lasting or enduring success can be best 
obtained, in fact can Only be obtained, 
by establishing a tixed policy and by 


conducting its respective business upon a 
clean, legitimate basis, relying upon serv- 
ice, quality and candid, fair, honest treat- 
ment in order to secure patronage, 

If, and whenever any individual house 
should seek, by trick or subtertuge, to 
gain advantage, the advantage, if 
cured, is only temporary and ot the most 
transitory character. Ultimately retiec- 
tion rests upon the house practising the 
subtertuge and such house is necessarily 
forced to the practice of other deceptions 
in order to keep buried the first deception, 


se- 


In fact, it exemplifies the trite couplet:— 
“Oh! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive!” 
It is a source of congratulation that 


pach and every member of the committee, 
without knowledge of the answer made 
by any other member, has declared it to 


be a fact that the houses, of which they 
have knowledge and which are making 
the best success, are those houses which 


have established a general policy and are 


conducting their business, individualiy, 
upon a legitimate basis and are relying 
upon service rendered and upon consid- 
erate and honest treatment in cementing 
the business relationship with their cus- 
tomers. Such relationship continues 
through the years, and the confidence 


thereby created is never dissipated by the 
discovery of deception concerning prices 
or pretended, secret considerations, 

With expenses increasing, buying clubs 
being formed, direct sales being made, 
the margin of profit narrowing, the 
activities of competition increasing, each 
wholesale house throughout the country 
should recognize its responsibility and at- 
tempt to discharge it in a manner that 
will rebound to its advantage, and, real- 
ly, to its profit. 

When attention is directed to the 
and it is a fact, that the net profit 
sales derived from the wholesale 
business ranges from nothing to 


fact, 
upon 
drug 
an aver- 


age of about 3 per cent., and that many 
houses are conducting their business on 
an actual loss, the merge statement of 
such fact is sutlicignt, without argumen- 
tative support, to impress upon individual 
houses the necessity of adhering to a 
sound policy, based upon the time-hon- 


ored principle, which originates from the 
highest authority—*‘the laborer is worthy 
ot his hire.’’ While it may be, and is, 
impossible to obtain concerted action, 
ind to attempt to do so would be in vio- 
lation of established law, yet it is right 
and legal to appeal tu the business judg- 


ment and moral of individual houses 
throughout the country. 
The local associations are peculiarly 


beneficial in 
druggists in 


bringing together wholesale 
various sections of the coun- 


try. Harmony, good feeling and better 
understanding as well as greater conti- 
dence and consequent less distrust, in- 
variably exist in those localities where 


wholesale druggists meet occasionally to 
discuss problems directly affecting the 
purchasing and selling ends of their busi- 
ness. The conditions which may be de- 
rived are sO numerous that 1t 1s impos- 
sible for your committee to ermbrace the 
same within its written report. 

Your committee is gratified to report 
that in the greater portion of the United 





* The report of this committee, W. T. Blaud, 
Kansas City, chairman, inadvertently omitted 
from its order, was read at Wednesday after 


noon's session. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


States satisfactory conditions exist and 
harmonious relations obtain, even in tne 
presence of the keenest and most active 
competition. 

An examination and study of the entire 
situation throughout the country only 
emphasizes the great benefit to be de- 
rived from local associations, and it is 


to be hoped that in 
country where local 
exist, they will yet, 
be createa. 


Respectfully 


those sections of the 
associations do not 
and preferably soon, 


submitted, 

Ww. T. Blaud, 
Chairman on Local Associa- 
tions. 

—_—___.—<>->. 


PRESIDENT PLAUT’S ADDRESS. 


Committee 


(Continued from page 3.) 

tional Formulary is equally true of 
the United States Pharmacopeia. 

President Plaut’s address is too 
comprehensive for us here to under- 
take to comment on, even the larger 
part of the subjects it presents. We 
print it in full elsewhere in this is- 
sue. It should be read, marked, 
learned and inwardly digested. The 
retiring president has given the Na- 


tional Wholesale Druggists’ Asociation 
a business administration. He has been 
alert in his custodianship of the in- 
terests intrusted to his keeping at 
Milwaukee last year. He retired from 


the high office which he has filled so 
acceptably with new laurels and the 
plaudits of those who elevated him 


to it. 


OO? oO” 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


George W. Lattimer, the newly elect- 
ed president of the N. W. D. A., was 
born in Columbus, Ohio, December 6, 
1856. He studied in the public schools 
of Columbus, and at a preparatory 


school in Cleveland, and later entered 
Amherst College, from which he grad- 
uated in June, 1879, with the degree of 


A, Ti 

Upon graduation, Mr. Lattimer stud - 
ied law for a short time. In 1880 he 
went ‘to Colorado, located in the mining 
districts and became superintendent of 
a Silver mine, and also conducted an 
assay office in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Hines of Cornell University, but 
after a year he returned to Columbus 
in the interests of a number of mining 
companies. Upon his return to Colum- 
bus Mr. Lattimer bought stock in the 
Hocking Valley Coal Mine Company, 
of which he became secretary and 
treasurer. At that time George B. 
Kauffman owned two retail drug 
stores in Columbus, and he was am- 


bitious to become a wholesale drug- 
gist. His brother, L. B. Kauffman, had 


graduated from Amherst at the same 
time that Mr, Lattimer did, and they 
induced Mr. Lattimer to join them, and 
they formed the wholesale drug busi- 
ness under the name of Kauffman, Lat- 
timer & Rising in August, 1882, which 
Was the year the National Wholesale 
Druggist Association was formed. Mr. 
Lattimer attended the first convention 
of the N. W., D. A. in the interests of 
his concern, and joined the association, 


and has been an active member ever 
since. Two years later Mr. Rising 


withdrew and the name of the concern 
was changed to Kauffman, Lattimer & 
Co., a partnership, 

In 1888 the business 


was incorpo- 


rated as the Kauffman, Lattimer Com- 
pany aiid has so continued ever since, 
with Mr. Lattimer occupying the of- 


fice of secretary and treasurer. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Lattimer 
Was elected dean of the College of 
*harmacy of the Ohio State University, 
which office he still holds, 

Mr. Lattimer has served the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in an 
official capacity on several occasions. 
At the convention held in 1901 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Con- 
trol, and at the convention held in 1909 
he was elected first vice-president. 

Mr. Lattimer has served as chairman 
of several committees of the associa- 
tion, but the work he did for the organ- 
ization which stands out more promi- 
nently than any other is that in con- 
nection with the Committee on Fire In- 
Surance, Of which he has been chair- 
man for seven years, His reports have 
not only been of great value to the 
drug trade, but have been of consider- 
able value to insurance officials as well. 
As the result of Mr. Lattimer’s efforts 
the cost of insurance to wholesale 


druggists has been reduced from an 
average of $1.45 to an average of 40 
cents. 

Mr. Lattimer ig president of the Lat- 


timer Stove Company and is the man- 
age: of the Creditors Committee of the 
Columbus Buggy Company. 

Mr. Lattimer has been president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; he was chairman of the 
Public Improvements Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce for a number of 
years, and as the result of the work of 
this committee a Park Commission was 
appointed by the Mayor of Columbus 


and Mr. Lattimer was made its first 
president, 

In 1912 Governor Cox appointed Mr. 
Lattimer a member of the State Board 
of Arbitration. In 1913 he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor a member of 
the State Flood Commission, 

This commission had charge of the 
distribution of the funds raised 


throughout the country for the purpose 


of relieving the sufferers by the flood, 
and Mr, Lattimer was the personal 
representative in his district of the 
American Red Cross Society. 

Mr. Lattimer is closely identified with 
all the philanthropic interests of Co- 
lumbus. He is president of the Cen- 
tral Philanthropic Council, which is a 
consolidation of all the charities in 
Columbus. He is a manager of one of 
the branches of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Columbus, and a trustee of the 
Humane Society. He was one of the 
founders and is a director of the Co- 
lumbus Country Club, a member of the 
Columbus Club and the Columbus Ath- 
letic Club. Mr. Lattimer’s family con- 
sists of his wife, a son and a daughter. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association has always been presided 
over by able men. The year just closed 
was a most successful one, and the 
work for the coming year cannot help 
being, for President Lattimer is a man 
of exceptional ability, and anything he 
undertakes is done thoroughly and suc- 
cessfully. We congratulate the 
ciation on his election, 


asso- 


37.) —_ 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet was served in the main 
dining room of the Windsor Hotel, 
which was attractively decorated with 
flags and plants, flowers being placed 
on each table. 

Before the dinner 
John W, Durr, acting 
said:— 


was served Mr. 
as toastmaster, 


On an occasion of this kind our re- 
ligion is like our baggage, which is 
“not wanted” On a voyage and is sent 
to the hold of the vessel. 

We are very fortunate 
having with us a 


to-night in 
minister to remind 


us of this fact, lest we forget. I call 
upon the Rev. Dr. Junius E. French 
to invoke the Divine blessing at this 
time, 

(The invocation was made by Dr. 


French.) 
The following menu was served, be- 
ginning at 8.30 o’clock:— 
Menu. 


Dry Martini Cocktail 
Oyster Cocktail 
Tomato Bouillon en Tasse 
Olives Salted Almonds Mangoes 
Broiled Key West Lobster 
Pommes Duchesse Lemon Butter 
Floride Sauterne 
Fiuet Mignon aux Champignons 
Asparagus Tips 
St. Estephe 
Creme de Menthe Punch 
Broiled Jumbo Squab au Cresson 
Petit Pois Candied Yams 
Waldorf Salad 
Mumm’s Extra Dry 
Nesselrode Pudding Assorted Cakes 
Neufchatel Cheese Saltines 
Cafe Noir 
Apollinaris 
Cigarettes 


Celery 


Cigars 
During the service of the dinner mu- 
sic was furnished by an orchestra, and 
popular songs were sung by the entire 
assemblage, the words of which were 
printed in a booklet, a copy being fur- 
nished to each guest. 

After the service of the coffee and 
cigars Mr. Durr, acting as toastmaster, 
called the company to order and said:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—It has been 
a significant fact that in recent years 
when the Congress of the United States 
was confronted with problems of stu- 
pendous proportions it very deliber- 
ately sought out men of master minds 
to bring to fruition its desired achieve- 
ments. It looked to Alabama for its 
John T. Morgan, William L. Sibert, W. 
C. Gorgas, Oscar W. Underwood, Henry 
D. Clayton and Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, The capital city of that State 
Save us ex-Secretary of the Navy Hil- 
ary A, Herbert, William L. Yancey and 
J. Marion Sims, that surgeon of wor!d 
renown, 

There is still another. In the office 
of that historic Exchange Hote] of that 
same city there labored, day in and day 
out, a young man, struggling against 
poverty and ill health to earn a liveli- 
hood for his dear ones, who proved to 


be the sweet singer, whose pent-up 
soul there burst forth into prophetic 
song. Possibly Sidney Lanier is the 


most appreciated of all American poets. 

Can you be surprised that your com- 
mittee should have looked to Alabama 
for its toastmaster? If he should fall 
below your standard I bez that you 
wiil deal mercifully with the commit- 


tee, (Applause.) 

f am not a hot-air proposition, the 
opinion of some of my friends to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I give you 
my word for it that the very air I 
breathe now is as cold as if it had 
been wafted over the glaciers of the 
arctic zone. I feel very much like 


Rosenstein who, when he was held up 
by the highwayman who 
point of his pistol at his 
claimed, “Vell, vhy don't 
You can do no harm; my 
im my throat!” (Applause.) 
I wish to register a slogan for this 
Association—‘Let Us Smile.” 
It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life goes by like a song, 
But the man worth while 


pressed 
heart, ex- 
you shoot? 
heart was 


the 


is the man 
who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 


(Applause.) 
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For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years; 
But the smile that is worth the prizes 
of the earth 
Is the smile that shines through 
tears, (Applause.) 
Several years ago I had the pleasure 
of going deer hunting down in the 
swamps of Northern Louisiana, where 


our distinguished president used to 
hunt bear. There was an old man 
down there who had a pack of dogs. 


His name was Lilly. Our ex-president 
and his party got on the hot trail of 
a bear. They exhausted the pack of 
dogs which they had, and our good 
friend, turning to his companions, 
said:—‘‘Look here; we must catch that 
bear; it will never do to lose him any- 
how. Is there anybody else here who 
has a pack of dogs?” “Oh, yes,” he 
was told; ‘‘there is a negro over here 
by the name of Lilly who has a non- 
descript pack, but they are all ideal 
deer dogs.” Our ex-president said:— 
“Get them or we will not catch the 
bear while we are on the hot trail.” 
He was told that the man would not 
lend anyone his pack of dogs. Hesent 
over to the man one of his party, who 
said:—‘‘Have you any dogs?” He was 
told that he had, Our friend then 
said, ‘‘We are hot on the trail of a 
bear and we want those dogs of yours 
so that we can catch the bear.” The 
old darky said:—“Dem dogs is for me 


and me only.” Our friend said:—'‘I 
am willing to pay you for them.” The 
answer came, “Yes, maybe you are, 
but dem dogs is for me and nobody 
else; nobody can get dem dogs for 
love of money.’” The messenger went 
back and reported the facts to Teddy. 


Teddy said:—‘I will go over and see 
him,” and he went through the same 
dialogue. He told the negro that he 
must have the dogs. The negro said:— 
“Dem dogs is for me; you cannot get 
dem dogs for love or money.” Teddy 
said, “Possibly you do not know who 
I am? I am Theodore Roosevert, the 
President of the United States.” The 
old darkey said “Dat may be so, but 
if you were Booker Washington him- 
self you could not get dem dogs. 
(Laughter.) 

We have a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with this gentleman than we 
have personally with that national 
figure who was shot during the meet- 
ing of this Association at Milwaukee 
last October, and who in spite of his 
wounds did not fail to keep his en- 
gagements on the memorable evening 
to address his’ fellow-countrymen. 
(Applause.) i 

This gentleman, though not more 
than half shot, is also able to be with 
us. He needs no introduction to this 
audience by me. I preesnt our dis- 
tinguished retiring president, Mr. Al- 
bert Plaut, of New York. (Applause.) 


of Albert Plaut, 
President, 


Plaut:—Mr. Toastmaster, 
gentlemen, after the very em- 
introduction of our toast- 
master, I suppose it is up to me 
tc prove that I am more than half 
shot. I have always been of the opin- 
ion that on occasions like this a man 
should speak his speech, and not read 
it. The reasons are obvious; you all 
seem to understand me, but to-night 
I am so full of the susject which has 
been allotted to me, the N. W. D. A., 
that I deem it wise to curb my desire 
tu say all I had to say on this subject, 


Remarks Retiring 


Mr. ladies 
and 


barassing 


as I would keep you here until all 
hours of the morning, and so I have 
prepared the fellowing remarks:— 


Trade organizations similar to ours 
have been in existence for many cen- 
turies, their prototype was the “guild.” 
Early records show that in Germany 
the boatmen in the city of Worms on 
the Rhine formed an association or 
guild in 1106, the shoemakers of Wiirz- 
burg organized in 1128, the weavers of 
Cologne in 1149. The principal motive 
in their formation was undoubtedly the 
general desire for association and fel- 
lowship, mutual help and protection 
against the ever-increasing demands 
of the governing classes. On these fel- 
lowed naturally and quickly the ad- 
vancement of their common interests, 
social, economic, political and commer- 
cial. The fundamental idea was to ob- 
tain for each member a fair living, at 
the same time competition within the 
guild was by no means excluded, and 
the interests of the people were looked 
after. The system led to great im- 
provements, it created sound trade 
conditions, brought about beneficent 
changes and advances in business 
methods, and was conducive to the 
general well being of the people, and 
an important factor in the general 
flourishing condition of the people at 
the time. 

Claiming therefore such honorable 
and ancient descent, we waive all title 
to originality. We base our right to 
exist, however, not on precedent, but 
on the fact that we fill an undeniable 
want, and accomplish a definite and 
useful purpose. Our association was 
founded in 1876 and is therefore sup- 
posed to have reached the years of dis- 


cretion. We can point with pride to 
its history, its accomplishments, its 


general care-taking of the interest of 
its members without harming the righs 
of the people. Ever since its formation 
the men responsible for its actions 


have been guided by the highest mo 
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tives. They have been men of high 
ability, men of prominence and influ- 
ence in their communities, men who 
have left their mark, not only in their 
chosen lines of work, but on every 
enterprise with which they were con- 
nected. They sought for no personal 
recognition; honor, not honors, was 
their motto Uncommon men were 
common in our councils. And under- 


lying it all, and largely responsible for 
their high ideals, was pride in their 
business. I hold that there is no bust- 
ness so fascinating, so far-reaching, so 
unlimited in its possibilities as the 
wholesale drug business (Aplause.) 
It brings one in contact with all parts 
of the globe; it is closely allied with 
the profession Our trade schools are 


as a rule adjuncts, and highly esteemed 


adjuncts, of our leading universities; 
our trade journals are scientific jour- 
nals. Our customers are men of educa- 
tion and refinement; all industries are 


dependent upon us for their supplies. 
With such a record it is not presump- 
tuous to predict a useful and success- 
ful future. I would like to have you 
all appreciate, as I do, what the asso- 
ciation has done for us, and of what 
wonderful good it is capable. I urge 
you not to let your interest cease when 
you leave this meeting; keep in touch 
with the officers and committees, help 
them in your respective localities, take 
the initiative and approach them with 
suggestions, do to the best of your abil- 





ity what you are asked to do, and the 
N. W. D. A. and you wih it will pros- 
per more than ever. (Applause.) 

Mr. Toastmaster:—I give you the 
toast the N. W. D. A. (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) 

(The toast was drunk standing, 
amidst eries of “Hip, hip, hooray!’’) 

Th Toastmaster:—We have never 
known our distinguished retiring presi- 


dent to be a misfit in any responsibility 
to which he has been called, I am re- 
minded ef the story of the negro who 
very much coveted a very beautiful pair 
of trousers that 1 owned. He 


lis boss 


said, “I sure am going to have them 
breeches.” They had a beautiful stripe 
down the side, The darky said, “If I 
ask the boss for them he will not give 
them to me.’ And so the darky laid 
awake at nights to devise a plan by 
which he could become the possessor 
of the trousers. He spread upon the 
seat of the chair, on which his boss 
usually sat, some grease, and when his 


boss got up he exclaimed, “Jim, here, 
my trousers are all stained; I wish you 
would take them and see if you cat 
clean them.” After a while he said, 


“Jim, have you those trousers cleaned?" 
“No, sir.” “Used “No effect.” 
“Have you tried alcohol?” “No effect.” 


soap?” 


Finally he said, “Jim, have you tried 
ammonia (¢m-on-u)?” The darky an- 
swered, “No, sir, I have not tried dem 
on, but I knows dey fits.” (Laughter 


and applause. 
Mr. Groover has prepared for us this 


evening some special music, and we 
will ask him now to announce what is 
down for our entertainment at this 
time, I have pleasure in presenting Mr. 
Ik. C, Groover. (Applause.) 

Mr. Groover: - Mr. Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—We hoped to 
have with us a quartet that would do 
credit to any association, but it seems 
they did not reach here. However, in 


looking around this audience, I believe 
I can pick out a quartet that will fur- 
nish music which we will enjoy. 
Mr. Morgenthau, will you kindly get 
that quartet together for me? 

(The quartet then rendered “Good- 
Night, Beloved,” and “Dreaming."”) 


some 


The Toastmaster:— 

During the reign of Henry VIIT, there 
lived a man who by his preaching, more 
than by the edicts of the Kinz him- 
self, established the principles of the 
Reformation in the minds and hearts 
of the people, and because of his un- 
swerving fidelity to those teachings 
which he_ believed to be righteous, 
Hugh Lattimer, in obedience to the 
decree of Mary, was, on October 16, 
1555, led to the stake at Oxford, where 
he willingly bathed in the flames and 
expired, 

There is another who does not invite 
the flames, but spends his energies in 
persistently fighting them, whose un- 


tiring devotion to every trust commit- 
ted to him, unselfishly safeguarding the 
interests of his fellow associates, and 
who by his wonderful research into 
the conditions and the solution of those 
great problems which tend toward im- 


munity from the great destroyer has 
greatly endeared himself to this body 
of men, who have given expression of 
their gratitude by calling him to the 
highest place in the gift of this asso 
ciation, I refer to our new president, 


George W. 


Remarks 


Lattimer. (Applause.) 
w. 
President-Elect, 


of George Lattimer, 


Mr. George W. Lattimer:—Mr. Toast- 
master, Ladies and Gentlemen, As I 
look at the company assembled here 
this evening you seem to be very 
happy. One of the great aspirations of 
all of us is to be very happy. If you 
Wish to be very happy, step right up 
here. I have learned from a good deal 
of experience that when two sets of 


people want anything, the smoothest 
and easiest and pleasantest thing to do 


is for each to give the other what he 
wants. You do not want a speech from 
me, and I do not want to give one. 
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(Applause.) There is one other reason, 
that I ought not to mention, and that 
is that I do not wish to eclipse the set- 
ting sun. (Applause.) 

There is one thought, though, that I 
would like to leave with you to-night, 
if you will permit it. Looking back 
over the history of the ages it seems 
that all of our laws have been made 
With one purpose, and all the interpre- 
tations of our courts have been made 


With one purpose, and that is the pro- 
tection of property. All the wars of 
the world and all of the fights of indli- 
viduals have generally been over the 
acquirement of property. Recently, 
however, it has been found that there 


are a few people on this earth who are 
now trying to secure some of their 
rights, and it seems that the laws and 
the legislation, and the interpretation 
of the courts to-day, are undertaking 
to forget property rights somewhat, 
and to give the people their rights, 
There is one thing that goes with the 
question of the rights of the peopie, and 
that is love. When I left home a tew 
days ago I was deeply in love with my 
wife, but when I come here and see 
these beautiful women, I almost forget 
her. (Applause.) I am glad she is not 
here. One thought I want to leave 
With you is this—if you men, the mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A. will love each 
other as you ought to, and as I love 
you all to-night, we will have no more 


troubles in the future. (Applause.) 
The Toastmaster:—Where is the 
head waiter? I would like to see the 


head waiter. You have been guilty of 
gross neglect. Give this cocktail here 
to Mr, Groover, the only man who has 
not been served with a cocktail. (The 
head waiter presented Mr. Groover 
with a glass holding about a quart of 
liquid, amidst considerable laughter.) 

Mr. Groover:—With this, I again 
drink to the health of ail of you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Tne Toastmaster: 
known where to find Mr. Lattimer. 
There was a man in St. Louis on one 
occasion who was inquiring for the St. 
Joseph Hospital. The man he was 
making the inquiry of happened to be 
an Irishman, and he said, ‘“‘Begorra, I 
could not tell you where to find it, but 
if you will step over to McGinty’s sa- 
loon, and say, ‘To Hell with the Pope,’ 
you will not be long im finding out.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 

I regret very much to have to read 
the following telegram:— 

Tallahassee, Fla., Nov. 20, 1913. 
Mr. F. C. Groover, 
Jacksonville, Fla, 

Regret exceedingly that my official du- 
ties here make it impossible for me to 
reach your city for banquet to-night. I 


-We have always 





am very proud of the fact that_ the 
Wholesale Druggists came to our State 


for their annual convention and wish for 
have 


you to assure them that they my 
heartiest wishes for a pleasant stay 
within our State. 


Park Trammell, Governor. 


Our Committee on Entertainment as; 
sured us that when we came to their 
city our exercises would be entirely un- 
trammeled. (Cries of ‘Oh, oh!) Un- 
wittingly here is confirmation of that 
fact. 

In this great State of Florida the 
millionaires of this country have seen 
fit to invest their millions regardless of 


the returns. Some years ago Governor 
Fitz Hugh Lee, of Virginia, was visit- 


ing the Governor of Alabama, and he 
related this experience: He said that 
his wife and he made a trip to St. Au- 
gustine to spend a short time at that 
magnificent old hostelry, the Ponce de 
Leon. In those days the wealthy men 
of this country vied with each other as 
to who could pay the most for a suite 
of rooms. Governor Lee said that he 
registered and asked that he might 
have one of the best rooms in the hotel. 
The clerk said, ‘‘Governor, here is a 
suite just vacated by Jay Gould. Mr. 
Gould paid $150 a day.” The Governor 
took in the magnificence of the situa- 
tion more hastily than he had expected 
to do before learning the price of the 
room, and he said to his wife, ‘‘*‘My 
dear, we will have to hatch up some 
kind of an excuse to call me home, so 
I will receive a fake telegram, and we 
will go in to the clerk and express our 
regrets at our early departure.” He 
did so, and turning to the clerk said, 
“What is my bill, sir.” The clerk said, 
“Why, Governor, we never charge the 
Governors of States anything.” (Ap- 
plause.) So it is here in the city of 
Jacksonville, we have the freedom of 
this hotel, if not the free use of it. 
Now, there has been a substitute ap- 


pointed for Governor Trammell. He is 
not childlike, but bland. (Applause.) I 
now introduce to you Judge W. T. 


Biand, of Kansas City, who will speak 
to you on the toast assigned to Gover- 
nor Trammell, namely, “Florida, Past, 
Present, Future.’’ (Applause.) 


Toast, “Florida, Past, 


Future.” 


Present and 


Judge Bland:—Mr, Toast Master, La- 
dies and Gentlemen. I hope that the 
newly-elected president of the N. W. 
D. A. will prove more loyal to the as- 


sociation 
Wife to-ni;s 
notice the 


than he 
t 


ze of 


has proven to his 
(Applause.) You will 
the subject that has 






been assigned to me. That subject was 
intended for the Governor of a great 
State. [ am not going to attempt to 


cover its 600,000 miles from here to Key 


West. You see that the programme 
said “Trammell,” but it is a Trammel 
net, and the trammel net has got a 
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sucker. I am occupying the position, 
and the toast master has set the good 
example of telling the story of the little 


Sunday school boy. The teacher ex- 
pected a visit of the Bishop and she 
coached about fifty children in the 


Sunday school class, and the first ques- 
tion which they were expected they 
would answer was, “Who made you?” 
The answer was, of course, ‘““God made 
me.” This was to be answered by the 
first pupil in the class. The next ques- 
tion, which was to be answered by the 
second pupil in the class was, “Of what 


did he make you?” The answer was 
to be, “Of the dust of the earth.’ The 
Bishop came, and the teacher, unfot 
tunately, failed to notice the absence 


of the first boy. The Bishop examined 
them; the teacher filled with pride. He 
the first little boy who, in 


addressed 


fact, was the second little boy, and he 
said, “Little boy, who made you?’ The 
boy answered, ‘The doctor did.” The 
Bishop said, “But, my dear little boy, 
who made the doctor?” The boy 
seemed to hesitate in his answer and 
the Bishop said, ‘God made him.” The 
little boy said, ‘‘No, no, the boy that 
God made is home sick. I am the dust 
of the earth.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Since coming to Florida—it is my 


first visit, and since being advised by 
the toast master this afternoon that I 
had to engage your attention for a 
brief time—by the way, I want to tell 
you something about this toast mas- 
ter. Vhen we were riding an the 


steamboat this morning he came to me 
and said: “A great compliment has just 
ben paid to you.” I said, ““‘What was 
that?” He answered, “Somebody made 
a mistake and took you for me.” Ina 
moment he went on to say that he had 
frequently been mistaken for President 


Wilson, and then I looked at the toast 
master’s face and said, “‘The good 
Lord has not done much for any of us 
in the way of looks,’ but we have one 
States ever had, and we have one of 
the best toast masters that the asso- 
ciation ever had.” (Applause.) The 


only reason that I am distinguished is 
of the best Presidents the United 
because I am in such distinguished 
company. (Applause.) 

Now, then, of Florida. The subject 
is, “Florida—Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.” The past of Florida is record- 
ed in romance, chronicle and Florida. 
I am not going to speak about ‘Ponce 
de Leon, because everybody who 
speaks of Florida speaks of him. I 
want to speak to you, for a few brief 
moments, of the material conditions of 
Florida. The population of Florida 
has increased 42.4 per cent. in the last 
decade, a greater increase than that 
shown by any other State in the Union 
except Oklahoma. (Applause.) Its coast 
line is twelve hundred miles, the most 
extensive coast line of any State in 
the Union. The assessed valuation of 
real estate in Florida has increased in 
the last ten years 104.5 per cent. Think 
of ita moment. The valuation of farm 
land has increased over 300 per cent. 
during the last decade. 

Florida sells sixty per cent. of the 
phosphate rock of all of the phosphate 
rock produced in the world. Florida ex- 
ports and sells lumber and the citrus 
products, turpentine. resin, and en- 
gages in fisheries, and all of these 
separate industries run into the mil- 
lions and millions of dollars. 

Florida is fast growing and develop- 


ing in an industrial way. The manu- 
facturing of Florida has shown an in- 
crease in the last decade of 154 per 


cent., and in manufactured products 
shows an increase of 113 per cent. 
Jacksonville is the gateway to a 
wonderful country land. Jacksonville 
was named after a distinguished ora- 
tor in this country, the second Gover- 
nor of this State, and when you speak 
of Florida, you must speak of Jack- 
sonville. (Applause.) Jacksonville has 
a population to-day, including its sub- 
urban homes, because its corporate 
limits have not been extended for many 
years, of 85,000, an increase in the last 
decade of 103 per cent. Jacksonville 
has sixty-nine miles of paved streets. 
The bank clearings of Jacksonville av- 
erage fifteen million dollars per month, 
or one hundred and eighty millions per 
annum, and the taxable property of 
Jacksonville, my friends, is $111,756,- 
539.30 (applause), and on a May morning 


twelve years ago, disastrous fire 
swept over Jacksonville and 2,600 
buildings were destroyed. The town 
was wiped out of existence, except a 
small fringe of buildings along the 
water front. There was a total loss of 
$15,000,000, and yet the heroic people 
of Jacksonville did not lie supinely by 


and view this disastrous conflagration, 
but the next morning they were clean- 
ing out the ruins, and Jacksonville, 
Pheenixlike, arose from its own ashes. 


(Applause.) We see all this progress 
in the short period of twelve .years. 
Think of it a moment, it was a piece 
of magic. The fire covered eighty 
square miles in this city, and to-day 
we see a new Jacksonville. 


When we came down the river to-day 
on the boat, I was not looking for 
the return to the city, I suddenly 
looked towards Jacksonville, and as 
we were approaching the city I saw, 
Mr. ex-Presid-nt, the skyline of New 


York city. That is something of the 
past of Florida and Jacksonville, and 


the present and the future, my friends, 


is as bright as the sunshine of Florida. 


(Applause.) We people of the North 
are glad to be here in Jacksonville. 


We are all of the North, as compared 


to the far Southern Florida, and it is 
a trip—an initial one for most of us. 
We came here expecting something 
very delightful, but nothing like that 
Which has been presented to us. We 
have not come in search of the fountain 
of perpetual youth, because most of us 
know that has gone forever for us. 
Now, understand that remark does not 


refe to a 
(Laughter and applause.) 

We have all read of Florida, heard 
of Florida, and dreamed of Florida, but 


Single lady in the room. 


until you came here and got in per- 
sonal contract with Florida, you could 
not realize what it is. because it is a 
land of identity, a perfect fairyland, 
and we people who come from tie 
North reluctantly sadmit that our 
charming springs and glorious falls 


are not to Le compared to your balmy 
Novembers, Decembers and Januarys, 
1use this is a land of perpetual 
summer. The very name of your State 
is magic, Whisper, sist, speak it or sheut 


bec 


it, no sweter sound ever ravished the 
human ear. You ought to Anglicize 
it and spell it Flowerda. It is the 
magic nume that charms us all, which 
we will carry lingering in our ears 
when we leave your State. Whenever 
the beautiful is mentioned, with ref- 
erence to North America, then we 
realize that thereto nangs a tale, a 
peninsula tale, and whenever the ques- 


tion of beauty is involveu, the tc il w. gs 


the rest of the land. (Applause.) 

We are genuinely glad to be here, 
because by this glorious land of 
palmetto and pine, 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer. 

I went down to your ocean shore, 
some eleven miles away, and in your 
glorious sunshine upon your. sandy 
beach I listened to the sound of the 
Waves as they rolled to the shore and 
they seemed to sing of Florida: and 


as I lapsed into a semi-conscious con- 
dition, and there was no outside 
to disturb, I could almost 


noise 
imagine, in 


a hazy way, that these songs were 
carried inland and that they were 
whispered by your flowers and chant- 
ed by your songbirds, went rustling 
through these pinesand  palmettos, 
echoed through your rivers and 
through your valleys and everglades, 
and re-echoed over the land until the 


giad melody filled the land of Florida. 
It was a mental picture from which 
no one may escape when subjected to 


influences of that kind, and my soul 
was filled with compassiop because 
the thought occurred to me:— 


Breathes there the 
Who never to 
“This is 
This is 


man with soul so dea‘ 
himself hath said: 

my own, my native land, 
Florida—this is Jacksonville!” 
And we 


thank you, citizens of Jack- 


sonville, for the hospitable manner in 
Which you have entertained the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, without apologies to Mr. Plaut. 
(Applause.) Why, down here you find 
a land of beauty, a land of health, 
and I have wondered how the whole- 
sale druggists here can exist unless 
they enjoy the unique distinction of 


selling only to hypochondriacs. I 
heard a story, which I will relate, and 
with that I will conclude, that illus- 
trates the longevity of the people of 
Fiorida. There was an old father, 
ninety-eight years of age, and a 
mother, ninety-six years of age, who 


had just buried the only child they 
had, who was a boy seventy-six 
years old, and as they turned away 


from the grave the old mother placed 
her handkerchief to her eyes and said, 


“John, John, I always told you we 
could not raise that boy.” (Laughter 
and applause.) [I understand, my 
friends, that they have even stopped 
singing in the churches of Florida 
that familiar hymn, “I Would Not 
Live Always,” because the good peo- 
ple feared that the Lord might sus- 
pect them of hypocrisy. They ought 
to desire to live always, and I hope 


we may all enjoy the good fortune of 
coming to Florida and to Jacksonville. 
the gateway to this wonderful land, 
many times in the future. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

The Toastmaster:—The 
is President of the 
cial Congress and chairman of the 
permanent American Commission on 
Agricultural Co-operation. 

On October 6 at the National Con- 
servation Exposition at Knoxville, ° 
Tenn., he delivered an address on 
“Economic and Social Conservation,” 
which was a masterpiece, and I com- 
mend that speech to your careful 
reading. One of the many significant 
things he said was, we hear much 
about world peace, but while England 
may take first place in the naval 
world, and Germany first place in the 
military world, America occupies that 
place in the commercial world (Ap- 


next speaker 
Southern Commer- 


plause.) And since peace lasts longer 
than war, it surpasses in importance 
the other two. That nation which 
produces a surplus of the prime neces- 
sities of life, from whom other na- 
tions Must come to obtain, is a world 
master, using only the weapons of 
trade, and will not likely need any 


other. In peace or war it is in posi- 
tion to dictate without bulying. 

I refer to .that very distinguished 
countryman of ours, of whom the 
State of Florida is justly proud, and 
as he is a national figure of great re- 
nown we wish to make grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the great State of 
Florida for the gift of one of her 
choicest sons to our country. I refer 
to Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, who will 
address you on “Deeper Waterways.” 
Toast, “Deeper Waterways,’ Re- 

sponded to by Senator Duncan 
Ul. Fletcher, of Florida. 

Senator Fletcher:—Mr. Toastmaster, 
ladies and gentlemen, I find myself in 
a worse position than in deeper Wat- 
erways. I am totally at sea and in 
danger of being submerged. Mr. 
Groover invited me to attend the ban- 
quet of this Association and I accept- 
ed in the belief that I was to be con- 
fronted with plain, everyday business 
men; but here I find myself surround- 
ed by financiers and millionaires, and 
am absolutely overawed on that side 
and on the other by the beauty and 
the grace of the country. (Applause.) 

You can imagine my timidity when 
I stand before you confronted by 
these beautiful ladies, intellectual, cul- 
tivated, high-browed and low-necked 
and otherwise adorned, and I am ab- 
solutely helpless to submit anything 
that might be of interest to you. I 
fail to associate these ladies with 
drugs in any sort of manner (ap- 
plause), and I am reminded of what 
the doctor said. He was called on by 
one of his patients one day, who de- 
clared she was ill. He came to her 
bedside and examined her pulse, took 
her temperature, and he said:—‘My 
dear madam, there is nothing the 
matter with you. All you need is a 
little rest.” She said, “Doctor, just 
look at my tongue,” and she stuck out 
her tongue. The doctor examined that 
and he said:—‘That needs a rest, 
too.” (Laughter and applause.) 

To think that I am called on here to 
speak about deeper waterways! For 
three days and nights I have talked 
and dreamed of waterways, and I am 
heartily tired of the subject and I 
know it would be uninteresting to you. 
I have become somewhat dogmatic on 
that question. I refer to waterways, as 
of course, you business people are in- 
terested in that problem of distribu- 
tion. It is a very important and vital 
question with you, because the ques- 
tion of distribution in this country is 
yet an unsolved problem. When we 
consider that the farmers, of the coun- 
try produce annually crops’ worth 
$9,500,000,000 on the farm, and then 
take into account that the farmers use 
one-third of that crop, and that there 
goes to market $6,000,000,000 worth of 
products for which we consumers pay 
$13,000,000,000, it becomes quite an in- 
teresting item to consider where lies 
the disposition of that  $7,000,000,000 
which the consumers pay and which 
the producers do not get. Seven 
billion dollars! Quite an item! of 
course, it is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, my immediate ability to calcu- 
late. What is a billion dollars? I 
estimate there have been about one 
billion minutes which have elapsed 
since the birth of Christ, and there- 
fore there disappears annually be- 
tween the farmers and the breakfast 
tables seven dollars for every minute 
of the Christian era. (Applause.) 

Now, that is a problem worth while 
for business men, probably, to con- 
sider; but I do not want to go into 
this question of transportation as an 
item to be considered in connection 
with that problem. As I say, this 
matter has got to be a dogma with 
me; I am somewhat dogmatical con- 
cerning it. And when I think of dog- 
mas, and laying down dogmas, I think 
of Adam Bede’s story which I heard 
him tell on one occasion when he said 
he used to be a school teacher, and he 
asked his class one day to write a 
sentence in which the word dogma 
appeared. He took up one of the 
examples in the class and he found 
this:—"‘*The dog maha s five pup- 
pies.” (Laughter and applause.) 
And so I dropped the matter then. 

What do I know about drugs? It all 
depends on what I have observed in 
the drug stores, and that is confined 
chiefly to the soda water stand and 
the cigar stand. I have noticed that 
generally they are very clean, neat, 
sweet smelling and propsxrly conduct- 
ed places of business, aid that the 
men who are in charge of them are 
courteous, intelligent, industrious, 
high-class people, and when I get be- 
yond that I am utterly lost on the 
question of drugs. The only thing I 
wish in connection with drugs is that 
you would discover some kind of a 
drug which might add to the gray 
matter in human brains. I think if 
you can discover that sort of a drug 
that will expand the knowledge of the 
human species and imbue them with 
the knowledge which enables us to 
trace the relationship between cause 
and effect, I can find among my Op- 
ponents in Florida a very good mar- 
ket for it. (Applause.) 

Not long agd I had the honor of 
introducing to a very large audience 
the President of the United States. He 
laid down certain principles of na- 
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tional and international policy. I 
vould travel any day a thousand miles 
to hear that speech. I wish to refer 
to one or two points which he made in 
it. First, he said that the United 
States will never again acquire one 
foot of territory by conquest. Out of the 
wirdow went the drunken dream of 
imperialism which has cursed the 
world since the beginning of history. 
The next proposition he laid down was 
this—dearer than all else to Americans 
is the development of constitutional 
liberty. Human rights and national 
integrity are the issues which con- 
front us to-day, and then out of the 
window went jingoism and that heed- 
less “Don’t count the cost” talk about 
war. Next, he said that America is a 
synonym of individual opportunity— 
that country loves liberty truly which 
sets every man free to be his best and 
do his best. (Loud applause.) That is 
a new and a true thing in the hymn 
of destiny. : 

In the same speech the President 
further said that interest does not tie 
nations together, but cften separates 
them; that sympathy and understand- 
ing unite nations together; in other 
words, if you want to cultivate proper 
relations with the twenty republics 
lying south cof you, if you want to do 
business with them, if you want to 
trade with them, if you want to edu- 
cate them under such conditions that 
they will understand you and you un- 
derstand them, there is a great possi- 
bility for trade expansion with these 
great American republics which lie on 
our south; human sympathy and hu- 
man understanding are the principles, 


not moral exploitations and material 


interests. 

In passing on from that he rose in 
that splendid optimism which charac- 
terizes his expressions at times until 
he spoke that sublime utterance—‘We 
are pressing forward, and presently we 
will stand upon the heights where 
stands uninterrupted the light of the 
justice of God.’ (Loud applause.) 

Not anywhere in our state papers, 
not anywhere on our records, does 
there appear a grander utterance than 
the world message delivered by Presi- 
lent Wilson at Mobile on October 27th! 
(Applause.) 

Now, it may be far-fetched, and 
probably is, for me to apply some of 
these principles to the business of you 
gentlemen. And so let me be a little 
bit serious. In my judgment, there is 
a tendency to-day too much toward 
paternalism in our government. (Ap- 
plause.) We are having too many 
laws which have to do with the things 
we eat, the things we drink, and the 
things we wear, as well as the things 
we do. We get up in the morning and 
we are confronted by some statute, 
and we pass through the day sur- 
rounded by statutes, and we go to bed 
at night covered over with statutes. 
In my judgment, the problems which 
confront us are not those problems to 
be settled by statutory law, but prob- 
lems which go to the hearts of men 
and are tobe settled in a spirit of 
brotherhood. (Applause.) It has got 
so that if a man stumbles his toe 
down here in Florida his mind at 
once turns to the courts for relief. If 
I paid the fines that could be levied 
against me for minor offenses which 
many of us commit heedlessly, I would 
not have enough to live on. So it is 
day after day, and all the time these 
statutes surround us; and, worse than 
that, there are men who are called 
special agents, secret service men, de- 
teetives, spying on the people of the 
country, the business men, the indi- 
vidual here and there, and accompany- 
ing him about his business and report- 
ing about what he does on all occa- 
sions to the department heads. There 
are forty-two thousand special agents 
in this country, costing the taxpayers 
four million dollars a year, to sry on 
the individual citizens of the land. 
(Applause.) I wish to say that, in my 
judgment, that is wholly inconsistent 
with that sublime principle laid down 
by the President, that the nation 
which loves liberty truly sets every 
man free to be and to do his best. 
(Applause.) 

Not only that, but these people in 
order to earn their salary, in order to 
justify their employment, and to show 
their activity, actually lay traps and 
frame up charges against a citizen 
who otherwise is engaged in an abso- 
lutely unobjectionable pursuit of his 
business, (Applause.) I can cite you 
in this very city the case of a reputable 
man, a high toned, capable and respon- 
sible business man engaged in the drug 
business who was spied upon, against 
whom a charge was framed up by a 
Secret detective in the city of Wash- 
ington and in consequence of which 
he was haled into court, published as 
a lawbreaker, and his business and his 
reputation injured without any pos- 
sible hope of redress, in order that a 
Secret agent of the government might 
have a happy holiday. I can, I assure 
you, to-night write a letter and address 
it to any one of you gentlemen here, 
and if you dare answer that letter, be 
you druggist or physician, and mail it, 
you will violate section 211 of the 
Criminal Code and subject yourself to 
a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for 
five years. I guarantee that I could 
write you a letter, frame up a case, 
purely fictitious, and if you dare 
answer that letter, you will violate that 
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law, under the claims of the Depart- 
Inent of Justice. 

Now, I submit these are matte.s 
worthy of your consideration. A:e we 
not going too far in this matter of 
passing broad and ambiguous s.ataces, 
wnicn the citizen is in no position .o 
understand and where secret azentis cf 
the government may induce him to 
commit an offense, cause him to yio.ate 
a law and subject him to very se.ivus 
penalty? Every druggist and eve y 
physician walks over a volcano ev ry 
day of his business life under the 
present laws of the land. I say tuat 
it is not fair and it is not just. 1 
might add also that it is not consis.ent 
with the institutions of a free govern- 
ment and a free people. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

I merely throw out these few sug- 
gestions to you in passing. I thiu« 
Judge Bland for his kind references io 
Florida. I am proud that you hav» 
come here for your annual meeiinz, 
and I am rejoiced to know that you 
have enjoyed your stay among us. I 
hope you will go away feeling that you 
have not come to the State of Flo da 
without being compensated for your 
long journey and that after all we wit 
proceed and again fully realize that the 
sky is over all and the stars are every- 
Where, (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—I made u) my 
mind I would not try to make any of 
the speeches of the evening and as 
Senator Fletcher refrained from touch- 
ing on Deeper Waterways, I wish to 
eall his atiention to what I karned 
on the 31st day of October. Senator, 
maybe you have not been app:ised of 
this, but I wish to advise you of it. 
was an honored guest at a banquet at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., at the celebration of 
the opening of the Black Warrior 
River through to the Gulf. Oscar W. 
Underwood was there and also the 
Hon. John H. Bankhead. There was 
another man there, a man who owns 
the patents covering the self-propellei 
barges, a Hollander, a Mr. Bernharat. 
I wish I could tell you in the delightful 
way in which he told us of his experi- 
ence in the construction of the canals 
and the successful operation of this in- 
land waterway to the Gulf, when he 
was called upon to relate his experi- 
ences. He said:—“Gentlemen, I am de- 
lighted to speak to you. I am an 
optimist and you are pessimists. Optim- 
ism is the only thing that wins in this 
world. You said that I had undertaken 
the impossible, but I assure you gentle- 
men, that the impossible has been ac- 
complished. Backed by my country- 
men we have successfully carried out 
our project and I say to you to-day 
that Holland enjoys the cheapes; in- 
land water rate anywhere in the world, 
seven-eighths of one mill per_mile per 
ton, but since the accomplishment of 
this great feat here in Alabama, I want 
to tell you you that you have the 
cheapest inland water rate in the 
world, three-eighths of one mill per 
mile per ton, which represents the rate 
at which we can furnish transportation 
of coal to the Gulf, which means 
eleven cents per ton.” He further 
said:—‘Gentlemen, I want to rem'nd 
you of the fact that we are prepared 
to load 6,000 tons per hour, and it will 
not be long before the railroads of this 
country will be petitioning Congress for 
protection against these rates.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Some years ago this ass’ciation held 
its meeting at Old Point Comfort. I 
had the pleasure of sitting at the table 
at the banquet with the lamented Polk 
Miller and his wife. We had some 
magnificent speakers that evening. Mr. 
Miller, early in the beginning of the 
evening, noticed one man who was 
seen to be walking about the prem- 
ises like the white hope after his bout 
with Chanticler. Mr. Miller stopped 
him and said, “Look here, Jenkins, 
what is the matter with you?” “Mr. 
Miller,”’ he said, “they nhuve put 4 re- 
sponsibility on me to respond to the 
toast of ‘The Women.’” Mr. Miller 
said, “You are going to do it, aren't 
you?” He responded, “Yes, I have 
fixed them,” and he pulled out thirteen 
closely typewritten pages of foolscap. 
He said, “I will pay them for it.” He 
suffered a good deal that week and 
happened to have a room next door to 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller. Mrs. Miller said, 
after hearing a groan, “Some one is 
sick in the next room,” but Mr. Miller 
said, ‘‘No, that is Jenkins rehearsing 
his speech.” The night of the banquet 
came. There was a host of distin- 
guished speakers at the banquet, in- 
cluding Governor Typer, of Virginia; 
Hugh Gordon Miller, of Worfolk, and 
others, and the spirit of I)emosthenes 
was there and also that of Bacchus. 
When the time came to call for the 
toast of “The Women,” Mr. Jenkins 
arose. He said:—‘‘Mr. Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen--Weman, wom- 
an, woman, my mother was a woman.” 
A fellow who had been imbibing pretty 
freely of champagne, who sat in one 
of the rear chairs, said, ‘“The hell, you 
say.” At this Jenkins sat down, and 
that was the last of his thirteen type- 
written pages of foolscap. (Prolonged 
laughter and applause.) But to-night 
we have another in whom the red vcor- 
puscles which course in his veins pecu- 
liarly fit him for meeting the grave 
situation which confronts him in tak- 
ing the ladies by storm, and I have 
much pleasure in calling upon the Hon. 
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Charles S. Adams, who will respond to 
the toast, ‘‘To the Ladies.” 


Toast—“To the Ladies.” 


Hon. Charles S. Adams:—Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentler .en—My sym- 
pathies are with Jenkins. (Laughter 
and applause.) It is pretty warm to- 
night, and you good pevuple are tired, 
and if there is any disposition to close 
these ceremonies and go to bed IL beg 
to say that I appreciate the honor con- 
ferred upon me, but I will withhold all 
claims to make a speech and go home. 

As I read the program over to-nignt 
and saw the list of illustrious speakers 
who were to precede me, I wondered 
how I should introduce my few re- 
marks, and my mind went back to the 
days of Mark Twain and his bovk, 
“The Gilded Age,’’ and old Senator 
Dillworth’s address to the Sunday 
school. You remember that Senator 
Dillworth was a smooi" proposition, 
who went home to look after his fences 
as some of the Senators do occasion- 
ally, and had the opportunity of speak- 
ing to the Sunday school, und through 
and over the Sunday school to his con- 
stituents. He opened his remarks by 
stating that in all his travels he had 
never iooked upon so much grace, so 
much intelligence, such beauty of dis- 
position as he saw before him this 
evening. He went on to teil about the 
good little boy who went to the Sunday 
school and the bad little boy who tried 
to get him to play hookey from Sunday 
school and play ball, Sut did not suc- 
ceed, and he followed the careers of 
these two typical boys. Following the 
career of the good little boy, whose 
father was too poor to send him to 
school for an education, but who al- 
Ways went to Sunday school, where he 
was always present when the bell rang 
and always knew his lessons, and he 
grew up and expanded «nd went out 
into the world to seek his fortune and 
temptation assailed him on every side, 
and he resisted all tempixtion, because 
of what he learned in the Sunday 
school. He was finally elected to the 
Legislature, and he passed laws in the 
interest of the Sunday scnvols and had 
Sunday scholos established wherever 
he could, and finally ne was elected 
Governor of his State, and he said it 
was all due to the influences of the 
‘Sunday school. After that the people 
sent him to Congress, und he met 
temptations on every side; people tried 
to get him to drink liquor, to dance; 
they even tried to buy his vote, but all 
in vain: he loved the preecpts and ex- 
amples which he had learned in ints 
Sunday school. Finally the people con- 
ferred a great honor upon nim, a very 
illustrious honor. What Go you think 
it was, my dear litite friend? What 
would }ou say it was? It was to send 
him to the Senate of the United States, 
that dear little boy who leved his Sun- 
day school now stands before you. 
(Applause.) All that he is he owes to 
Sunday school. (Applause.) So when 
I think about that and my associate in 
crime, the Governor of this State, who 
was supposed to be here, and the se- 
nior Senator from the State, who has 
addressed you, I am greatly moved. 
When the superintendent of my Sun- 
day school, who is a curly headed gen- 
tleman, over on my right, your vice- 
president now (Mr. Grover), who prob- 
ably is the greatest distributor of hair 
restorer in the State of Florida (ap- 
plause), when he at our meeting on the 
first day of the week out at the Florida 
Country Club, where our Sunday 
school meets and has met for a num- 
ber of years—when he said, “Old man, 
you have got to help me out and make 
a few remarks at the banquet of the 
National Wholesale Druyzgists’ Asso- 
ciation,” I rather thought I was doing 
him a favor and accepied. Since then 
I have had strong doubts :bout it, and 
they are growing stronzver, but it oc- 
curs to me that a humble member of 
the Sunday school might, with proper 
training and with the backing of the 
National Wholesale Druygists’ Asso- 
ciation, rise up to be a Senator, or 
Governor, or President, or Justice of 
the Peace, or somethings worth while, 
so I concluded to accent. 

Now, then, I do not exactly know 
how to clagsify druggists. It did not 
seem to me that they belonged to the 
ordinary business world, and the more 
I have thought of it the more I think 
they ought to be associated with the 
so-called learned professions, Our com- 
mon acceptance of the learned profes- 
sions include medicine and law and 
ministry, probably the teachers, pro- 
fessors in colleges, etc., and why should 
not druggists be included in that cate- 
gory? They must not only be first- 
class business men, they must be fine 
analytical chemists; they must, in or- 
der to succeed, be ripe to fill every 
sphere, have a good working knowledge 
of medicine. (Applause.) 

Another reason. We sometimes hear 
of lawyers and druggists being clas- 
sified as necessary evils. If that is 
true, why should not the druggist be 
associated with the lawyers and with 
the doctors? Now, just between us, I 
am glad there are no doctors present— 
I think we had some early in the game, 
but they faded away home. Just be- 
tween us, I will say that I have not 
very much use for doctors, if I can 
avoid them. Of course, they are useful 
in their sphere. They are necessary 
evils, and we sometimes have to cal 
upon them. I admit there are new 
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uses cropping out, I heard the other 
day of a man who rang up a doctor 
about 1 o’clock at night and got him 
out of bed, and said, “Doctor, I want 
you to take me out to my house on an 
urgent call.” The doctor said, “All 
right; I will be right down.” He came 
down and turned to his motor and car- 
ried the man out to his home. When 
he got five miles out the man said, 
“This is my home, doctor. What is 
your fee?” The doctor said, “My fee 
is $3." The man said, ‘Well, here it 
is. That blamed man down at the 
garage wanted to charge me _ $5.” 
(Laughter and applause.) So I say, 
within certain limitations they are use- 
ful. Of course, you know the limita- 
tions, A friend of mine who had ner- 
vous prostration went to New York on 
a vacation, and he took the precaution 
to pin on the inside of his vest a little 
placard saying, “If I should become ill 
do not operate on me; my appendix 
has been removed twice already.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 

The drug business of to-day differs 
very much from what it was a few 
years ago, when a few bottles of pain- 
killer, horse liniment, chil] tonic, ete., 
on the end of a shelf constituted the 
stock in trade of the average drug 
store. Nowadays you have got to have 
more than that—you have got to have 
an expensive soda water fountain, you 
have got to have cigar cases filled with 
cigars, to catch men like Senator 
Mietcher, and all of these things bring 
business and frequently sell drugs. 
Sometimes in the typhoid season it is 
necessary to call in doctors, and so on 
down the line to our friend the under- 
taker. 

The druggist of to-day has to be up 
to date, He must know when a pre- 
seription comes in whether it is cor- 
rect or not, An old, nervous lady in a 
drug store ones asked ae druggist, 
“Now, are you sure this is right?” 
“Well,” he said, “I do not know about 
that; I do not know whether it will do 
any good or not, but it is put up like 
the doctor told me to.” The druggist 
must be in a position to know whether 
the prescription is right or not. He 
must be able to tell whether the doctor 
has been keeping late hours or not. 

tam glad among the present- 
day movements for the betterment of 
the condition of the people that the 
Wholesale druggist realizes his respon- 
sibility in the handling of such drugs 
as cocaine, morphine, opium, ete. We 
of the South are especially interested 
in that, because a great many of our 
difficulties have arisen from poor gin, 
cocaine, poor rum, morphine and opium, 
which is transforming individuals of 
one Of the best laboring classes, one 
of the most lovely races there are in 
the world, into fiends and demons. It 
IS a grave responsibility, gentlemen, 
and I am glad to see that the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association real- 
izes it. (Applause.) 

| had the honor, or whatever you 
may call it, of presiding in our Court 
of Bankruptcy, and have had that 
honor for several years, and during 
that time I only remember two drug- 
sists who ever got that prescription of 
an adjudication and a cure in the form 
of a discharge in bankruptey and 
Started in on new life. That spe: ks 
well for the drug business and speaks 
well for the business instincts and cui- 
tivation of those men in charge of it. 

This is an age of progress all around 

even in the law—and I want to Say, 
as far as the medical men go, I think 
in the last ten years there has teen 
more progress in that profession tuan 
in any other. We are beginning now 
to hear all kinds of theories and talk 
about progress in the legal profession. 
The decision of our courts are terg 
inquired into. The question of the 1e- 
cail of judges is prominent. All of 
these questions are before us and re- 
quire grave consideration. The im- 
provement in such professions, in any- 
thing, in fact, requires time. Tim> is 
the greatest leveler, It changes all 
kinds of conditions. With your per- 
mission I will take a few moments to 
illustrate that. 

Some five years ago I went back to 
an old college reunion away up in the 
State of Massachusetts and we had a 
delightful time, and one of the most 
pleasant occasions was the oceasion of 
the alumni banquet when eight hun- 
dred men sat down to the table. There 
were cla which were seated by 
theinselves and each class had a choir 
leader, and each class had a class 
yell, and from time to time one class 
would get on its feet and give its yell, 
and then another The meeting 
resembled this somewhat, in the 
earlier stages of that good fellowship. 
I was seated with my class of "83, 
which consisted of about fifty men. 
Over yonder was class of ’98, which had 
only been out a few years and which 
had a large delegation there in the at- 
tempt to secure the large silver cup 
given for the class which had the larg- 
est percentage of attendance. 


to see 


ses 


class. 


After the soup and the fish, some of 
us noticed the class of ’88, which had 
a large number of their wives in at- 
tendance in the gallery. The gallery 
of the gymnasium was filled with the 
ladies and one of the boys of that class, 
taking a macaroon and tossed it up to 
his wife. She caught it and threw a 
kiss at him and the others followed 
suit and pretty soon the word passed 
around and the cheer leader started in 
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right, all right— 
duck, duck, rah, mack, duck, 
rah ’88, we have forty-seven 

Now, as soon as he said that 
be sitting next to my 
and I told him to say 
that we had three hundred children. 
Our cheer leader started up, and the 
beys joined in with ‘Rut, rut, rut, rut, 
’s3. we have three hundred children.” 
That took pretty well and things 
quieted down a little and then the-e 
other fellows bobbed up and immedi- 
ately started, ‘Mac, duck, duck, rah, 
mac, duck, duck, rah, ‘98, give us 
time.”” (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Toastmaster, this leads me to 
think I am neglecting the topic as- 
signed me. Among the evidences of 
new conditions and new thought are 
several whicn are apparent among the 
ladies. By the way, when my friend, 
the curly-haired superintendent of the 
Sunday school, asked me to respond 
to this toast, he told me Tf must say 
something to the ladies end tell a few 
jokes. I went home and asked my wife 
‘to let some ladies’ papers. I 
took issues of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and looked them over, 
and she said, “My, you are not going 
to tell any of those stories are you?” 
I looked them over and I said, “No, 
no; I will cut these out. If there were 
to be none but ladies there, none of 
these bald-headed men there I would 
tell them some of these stories, but I 
will cut these out.” 

The evidence of progress 
ladies, far as I have seen, 
has been shown in two manifestations— 
In the first place, in the suffrage move- 
ment. Now, we have not that manifes- 
tation here in any strong light, and I 
cain pass that by. It seems to me it 
is founded on the same old idea. I 
member reading to my little boy a 
tle while ago some of the stories of 
King Arthur’s Round Table and one 
of the last in the book was where 
the wizzard-knight, who had overcome 
King Arthur, sent him out and gave 
him a year to observe affairs in the 
world, and to come back and tell him 
what it was that woman wanted most 
in this world. King Arthur went away 
on a series of adventure that lasted 
a yeoer, and on the last day an old 
belle, who became indebted to him, 
told him what woman wanted most 
was she wanted her will. That was 
away back in the ages, and the pres- 
ent manifestation of this desire is seen 
in the suffrage movement. I do not 
know much about it. I should agree 
with the young man whose friend asked 
him, “Do you think that the ladies 
ought to hold the reins?” He said, 
“Well, it is all right if you are sleigh 
riding with a girl.’’ (Applause.) 

The other movement that has excited 
most comment is perhaps the modern 
dress of tlfe ladies, and especially the 
costume that goes with the tango 
dance and the other dances of the 
sort. I am not up to date on this, 
either. I am like the young man whom 
the minister asked if he knew how to 
dance. He said:—‘Personally, I know 
the holes, all right, but I have not got 
on to the steps yet.” 

Now, Mr. Toastmaster, I have been 
laboring here to make a few jokes, but 
in all seriousness I am sorry some one 
else was not selected to respond to this 
toast who could hand boquets and sect 
off the pyrotechnics in response to this 
toast, but there is no man present, no 
man whom you could have selected, 
that down in his heart has a greater 
reverence and a greater respect and 3 
greater appreciation for the ladies, or, 
as I would prefer to call them, for the 
good women of this country. (Ap- 
plause.) I have been pecularily blessed 
in my intimate association with them, 
and I now ask you to listen to a toasi 
to “The Women.” 

TO OUR 
suffered much 
earth, 
Who nursed 
in youth, 
wept at 
mirth, 

And taught 

truth. 

TO OUR SISTERS 
Who shared fully with 
our toys, 
Our every-day 
Who heiped us to make 
our noise 
When they were mere girls and 
yet boys. 


and he gsaid:—“All 
Mae, 
duck, 
wives.”’ 
| happened to 
cheer leader, 


me see 


several 


among the 
mostly 


£0 


re- 


lit- 


MOTHERS 


when came to 


Who we 


so 


us in childhood as well as 


Who our griefs, joined in our 


us of love, right, honor and 


us our plays and 
troubles, and, too, our joys: 
all our fun and 


we were 


TO OUR WIVES 


Who pledged us their all to cherish and 
love, 

Man's own 
above; 

Who are always quite ready 
may roam 


'o welcome us lovingly back to the 


dearest blessing from heaven 
where’er we 
home. 
GIRLS 


the sun 


TO OUR 
Who differ in 
rain, 
sumetimes 
ether times 
hostage tc 
aguin 
Whatever 
sammie. 


moods as and the 


cause and at 
pain, 
fortune, we'd give 


And pleasure 


Our gladly 


the cost, "twould be just the 
TOAST TO 
man here 


ALL. 


Let every with his glass in 
hand 

Drink to wives, 

woinankind. 

bless each 

land 

With every 


mind 


sisters, daughters—to : 


God and all in this ow 


think for body 


good 


“DRINK.” 


(The toast was drunk standing.) 
(Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—There is another 
side to this question of woman that I 
would like to present. Ikey, are you 
following me? The dear women are 
very hard to fool. There was a man 
who was found soliloquizing on one oc- 
casion. He said:—‘Well, I am drunk, 
and I know it. I Know that when I 
zet home my wife is going to give me 
the devil. I know it better than any- 
body else knows it, and I know what 
I am going to do. My wife is a sen- 
sible woman (that is true) and she 
knows that a drunken man cannot read 
a book, and when I get home I am go- 
ing into the library and get a book and 
read it.” He was seated in front of a 
roaring fire, reading from one side to 
the other, with the thing open before 
him. His wife walked in and said:— 
“George, what is that you are read- 
ing?” He replied:—‘That is a very 
strange question for a sane woman to 
ask a sensible man. You know as well 
know that this book has been in 
family for twenty years.’ She 

“You old fool, shut up that val- 
(Laughter and ap- 


as I 
the 
said: 
ise and go to bed.” 
plause.) 
Roses. 
Gone are the roses of yesteryear; 
“aded and dead they lie. 
Gone are the roses, alas! my dear, 
Ah, but the fly! 
Gone are the roses you wore, Janet, 
But I'm paying the bills for the 
blamed things yet. (Laughter.) 
another from J. L. Hopkins, 
York, which he describes as 
poor old ? to another’ :— 


necklace, some silver and 


seasons 


Here is 
of New 
“From 
Mother wants a 

a table, 
A costly rug, 
of sable. 


one 


a faney jug and then a coat 


wants a sunburst, the most ex- 
make, 
get a touring car, 


break 


Mollie 
pensive 

If Jack don't 
heart will 


his little 


wants a bulldog, a ring and baby 
grand, 
If Tom don't get 


kick to beat 


Alice 
that motor boat he'll 
the band, 

Grandma wants a Bible, and a year’s sup- 
ply of snuff, 
servants must get 
will walk out in a 


money, or they 


huff. 


The 


thinks of father, old faith- 
ful slave, 
be lucky if he 
a shave. 

Here is still another:— 
The dimple in her elbow fair 
We thought 
The gown she 
Displays the 


poor 


No 


one 


haircut and 
(Laughter.) 


gets a 


He'll 


beguiling quite; but, gee! 

now prefers to wear 

dimple in her knee. 
(Laughter.) 


The Toastmaster:—I wish to thank 
the Committee on Entertainment for 
the honor of having been called upon 
to preside at this function, and in be- 
half of the association I wish to thank 
them for the wonderful hospitality 
which they have extended to us and 
which we have so much enjoyed. 

The festivities will now close. 


ee 


THE ENTERTAINMENT, 


The principal entertainment was the 
banquet which was served on Thurs- 
day evening in the main dining room 
of the Windsor Hotel. An account of 
the banquet appears elsewhere in this 
issue and it includes a stenographic 
report of the speeches that were made. 

The president’s reception which was 
held on Tuesday evening was a bril- 
liant affair. President Plaut was as- 
sisted in receiving by the ex-president 
of the association. 

On Wednesday afternoon 
were taken for an automobile 
a reception was held at the 
Club, at which refreshments 
served. 

On Thursday morning there 
boat ride on the James River 
buffet luncheon was served. 

Friday at 1.15 p. m. a special train 
with one hundred and twelve members 
of the association and the ladies of 
their families left Jacksonville on the 
triy) to Cuba, the itinerary being as 
follows:—Arrive Key West Saturday 
morning. thence by steamer to Ha- 
vana, arriving there Saturday even- 
ing and remaining in Havana three 
days. On the return trip stops will 
be made at Key West. Miami, Daytona 
and St. Augustine, arriving at Jackson- 
ville Friday evening. 

The members of the Committee 
Arrangements and Entertainment are 
to he congratulated on the success of 
their efforts. Every one who attended 
the convention had a good time. The 
com.nittee was made up as follows:— 


the ladies 
ride and 
Women’s 
were 


was a 
and a 


on 


Groover, chairman, Jacksonville, 
Fla., the Groover-Stewart Drug Company. 
M. W. Stewart, Jacksonville, Fla., the 
Groover-Stewart Drug Company. 

H. KE. Stewart, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Groover-Stewart Drug Company. 
R, O. Groover, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Groover-Stewart Drug Company. 

o P. Lovell, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Groover-Stewart Drug Company. 
Frank Adams, Jacksonville, Fla., 
ern Drue Manifects “or nv 
A. N. O'Keefe, Jacksonville, Fla., South- 
ern Drug Manulactur.ng Company, 

Fr. L. Jacobs, Jacksonville, Fla., South- 
ern Drug Manufacturing Company. 
John Dickinson, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Lilly & Co, 

M BR. Craig, Jacksonville, 
Dohme, 


F.C 


the 
the 
the 


South- 


Eli 


Fla., Sharp & 


yi 
Rav 


W. G. Allen, Tampa, Fla., Tampa Drug 
Company. on 
Frederick Usher, St. Louis, Mo., Chas. 
Pfizer GOompany. 

John CC. Robinson, Dallas, Texas, 
Powers - Weightman - Rosengarten Com- 
pany. 

Milton H, Hickox, Washington, D. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 

Clarence G, Stone, New York, Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. 

Wm. G. Cook, New 
Quinine and Chemical 


C., 


York, 
Works. 


New York 


Ladies Committee. 


M. W. Stewart, chairman; Mrs. 
Groover, Mrs. H. E. Stewart, Mrs. 
Groover, Miss Mary B. Groover, 
Frank Adams, Mrs. A. N. O'Keefe, 
Julia O’Keefe, Mrs. C. P. Lovell, 
John Dickinson, Mrs. M. B. Craig, 
John C. Robinson, Mrs, Milton H. 
Mrs. J, H. Durkee, Mrs. J. H. 
Mrs. Sam E. Leigh. 


Mrs. 
m ©. 
mm: ©, 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Hickox, 


Burroughs, 


THOSES WHO WERE THERE. 


GENTLEMEN. 

Ts H. Appleton, Mallinckrodt 
Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
H., A. Antram, F. N. 
falo, N. Y. 

P. E. Anderson, 
New York, N. Y. 
Geo. A. Anderson, 
York, N. Y. 

Wm. Bodebender, 
leans, La. 

G. A. Beauchamp, Jr., Powers-Weightman- 
tosengarten Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. L. Bodman, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company, Mass. 
J. L. Burnett, Hall 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Judge W. T. Bland, McPike Drug Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A. S. Brooks, Michigan 
troit, Mich. 
A sakst, 
cago, Ill 
J. B. 

Mich. 

F Ww Bahnsen, 
Island, Il. 
Frank M. 
Ll. 

A. S. Barada, 
York, N. Y¥ 

R. H. Bradley, Walding 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

G. T. Bauer, Bauer & Black, 
R. J. Bynum, Eli Lilly & Co., 
Ind, 

oO. L. 


Chemical 


Burt Company, Buf- 


P. E. Anderson & Co., 


Chas, Pfizer & Co., New 


Fritzsche Bros., New Or 


> 


soston, 


Wilfred Laboratories, 


Drug Company, De- 


Wilfred Hall Laboratories, Chi- 


Bartlett, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 


Hartz & Bahnsen, Rock 


Bell, Armour & Co., Chicago, 


Roessler & Hasslacher, New 


Kinnan & Marvin 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, 
jiebinger, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, Louis, Mo. 

R. W. Blanding, Blanding & Blanding, 
idence, R. I 

M. Bakst, Bakst Bros., 
EK. J. Barber, Barrett 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. M. Badgley, Chas. 
York, N. Y. 

Ww A. Caperton, 
apolis, Ind. 

F. W. Cawthon, 
Selma, Ala. 
D. M. Cram, 
Rapids, lowa. 
H. 8S. Clark, 
se 

W. W. Curtis, 
ham, Ala. 

S. H. Colvin, Van 
tion, Mobile, Ala. 
M. B. Craig, Sharpe & Dohme, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Ww. F. Cram, 
Moines, Iowa. 

A. L. Carter, The 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 
W. G. Cook, N. Y¥. Q. 
York, N. Y. 

Cc. Walker Craibe, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. R. Dronberger, Mallinckrodt 
Works, Louis, Mo. 

J. T. Doster, Doster-Northington 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 
T. O. Duff, Fritts & 
tanooga, Tenn. 
J. M. Durr, 

ery, Ala. 

John Dickinson, 
ville, Fla. 
S. C. Dobbs, 


St. 


Prov- 


New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturing Com- 
Pfizer & New 


Co., 


Eli Lilly & Co., Indian 


Cawthon-Coleman Company, 


The Churchill Company, Cedar 


Scheffelin & Co., New York, 


Sharpe & Dohme, Birming 


Antwerp Drug Corpora- 


Towa Drug Company, Des 


Resinol Chemical Com- 


and C. Works, New 


Chemical 
St. 
Drug Com 


Weil Company, Chat- 


Durr Drug Company, Montgom- 


Eli Lilly & Co., Jackson- 


Coco-Cola Company, Atlanta, 


Dickinson, E. E. Dickinson Company, 
Conn. 
Dickinson, Jr., E. E. 
sex, Conn. 
H *. Ellis, Heyden 
cago, Ill. 
Ss. Eichold, Mobile Drug Company, Mobile, 
Ala. 
G. S. Fleece, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
L. J. Freundt, 
cag Ill. 
Bb. F. Fritts, 
tanooga, Tenn. 
Lynn Fort, Lamar & Rankin Drug CC 
Atlanta, Ga. 

H. J. Frank, 
pany, Portland, 
A. L. Freeman, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
M. P. Flack, 

N. ¥. 

Samuel Felt, Samuel 

Watertown, N. Y. 

B. B. Gilmer, Southern Drug Company, Hous- 

ton, Texas. 

T. Cc. Gerity, Gerity 

Elmira, N. Y. 

J. A. Gallagher, Faxon-Gallagher Company, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
yeorge C. Gordon, 

s, St. Louis, Mo. 
Greiner, Greiner-Kelley Company, Dal- 


Dickinson Com- 


Chemical Works, Chi- 


Ellis-Lilliebeck Drug Company, 
American Can Company, Chi- 


Fritts & Weil Company, Chat 


ympany 


Blumauer Frank Drug Com- 
Ore. 
Chapman Drug Company, 


Marx & Rawolle, New York, 


Felt Drug Company, 


gros. Drug Company, 


Mallinckrodt Chemica! 


J. Geer, Geer Drug Company, Charleston, 


T. T. Greil, Greil Bros. Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

F. C. Groover, The Groover-Stewart 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. O. Groover, The Groover-Stewart 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

L. G. Gray, Walrus Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Ill 
Howard Greene, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Chas. Gibson, 
M.- ¥. 

Wm. W. Gibson, Walker & Gibson, Syracuse, 
yee 

F. E. Holliday, 
W. D. A., New 
Lee M. Hutchins, 
pany, Grand Rapids, 
H. L. Harris, Pacific 
New York, N. Y. 
H. H. Arrington, 
Rome, Ga. 

Ww. Harper, J. W. 
tumwa, Iowa, 
A. W. Hawkes, 
Chicago, Ill. 

4. J. Horlick, Horlick’s Malted Milk Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis. 


Company, 
Drug 


Drug 


Milwaukee Drug Company, 


Walker & Gibson, Albany, 


General Representative, N 
York, XN. ¥. 
Hazeltine-Perkins 
Mich. 
Coast Borax 


Com 
Company, 
Curry-Arrington Company. 
Edgerly & Co., Ot- 


General Chemical Company, 





i EE ER 


an’ G. Hastings, Bradfield Reg Co., Atlanta, 
a. 

R, L. Hood, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga, 

W. A. Hover, W. A. 
Colo, 

M. H. Hickox, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
New York, N. Y. 


Swift Specific Company, 


Hover & Co., Denver, 


Cc. L. Huisking, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. F. Hoffmann, Hoffmann-La Roche Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


Lucien B. Hall, The Hall Com- 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Van-Gorder 


T. A. Hedley, National Drug and Chemical 
Company, Montreal, Canada, 

E. J. Jacobs, Lamar-Taylor and Riley Drug 
Company, Macon, Ga. 

R. S. Johnstone, Merck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. T. Jarrett, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. A. Jackson, Geo, L. Claflin Company, 


Providence, R. I. 

J. J. Kearney, Stearns 
pany, Chicago, III. 

C. M. Knox, Owens & Miner Drug Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

John T. Kennedy, Minneapolis 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. W. Krutch, Sanford-Chamberlain & Albers 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
©. Mahlon Kline, Smith, 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. J. Kavanaugh, Randolph Paper Box Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 
Lucien E. Lyons, I. L. 


Electric Paste Com- 


Drug Com- 
& Fuiench 


Kline 


Lyons Company, Ltd., 


New Orleans, La. 

M. K. Layton, Houston Drug Company, 
Houston, Texas. 

T. B. Lee, Bauer & Black, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

J. K. Lilly, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind, 

W. D. Lamar, Swift Specific Company, 
Macon, Ga. 

W. A. Lamont, Bauer & Black, Chicago, Ill. 


Isaac S. Levy, Bruen, Ritchey Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
Cc. S. Littell, C. S. 
* we 
Cc. A. Loring, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Company, New York, N. Y. 

S. E. Leigh, The Groover-Stewart Drug Com- 


Littell & Co., New York, 


N 


pany, Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. Berger, Tampa-Cuba Cigar Company, 
Tampa, Fila. 

Cc. W. Berger, Tampa-Cuba Cigar Company, 
Tampa, Fla. 

H. H. Cushman, Fountain Spec, Company, 
Grand Haven. 

Cc. S$. Curtis, Abbott. Alkaloidal Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Frank A. Dillingham, Frank A. Dillingham, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. O. Derby, Buckeye Stamping Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

J. G. Dodson, J. G. Dodson Medicine Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 

R. L. Fuller, Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Geo. B. Hubbard, Chus. Hubbard, Son & Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. E. Hopkins, Standard Drug Company, 


Meridian, Miss. 
Wylie B. Jones, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
Geo. W. Lattimer, The 

Company, Columbus, Ohio, 


The Dr. Howard Company, 


Kauffman-Lattimer 


W. J. Mooney, Mooney-Muller Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Wm. McGibbon, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

W. C. Miller, Bodeker Drug Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Geo. R. Merrell, J. S. Merrell Drug Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


W. G. Allen, Tampa Drug Company, Tampa, 
Fla. 


H. C. Marvin, Standard Glass Company, 
Marion, Ind. 
A. J. More, Hornick-More-Porterfield, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
W. J. Murry, Jr., Murry Drug Company, 


Columbia, S. C. 
J. W. Morrison, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. Kiefer Mayer, 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Morrison, Plummer & Co., 


Kiefer Drug Company, In- 





Cc. E. Matthews, Sharpe & Dohme, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Geo, Merrell, Wm. S. Merrell Chemical Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. N. Oxley, Seabury & Johnson, New York, 
N. ¥. 


Thurston Merrell, Wm. S. Merrell 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. S. Mackay, VP. E. Anderson 
New York, N. Y. 
Donald McKesson, 
New York, N. Y. 
Cc. F. Michaels, 
pany, San Francisco, 


A. W. Miller, Aschenbach 


Chemical 
Company, 


McKesson & Robbins, 


Langley & Michaels Com- 
Cal, 


& Miller, Phila- 


delphia, Pa, 
T. ¥F. 


Main, The Tarrant Company, New 





Shepley-Massingham Com 


pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. R. Mecllvaine, Mellvaine Bros., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Donald McIlvaine, Melivaine Bros., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Cc. S. Martin, Spurlock-Neal Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Wm. L. Martin, Druggists’ Supply Corpora- 


tion, New York, N. Y. 


W. H. Mashburn, Mashburn Drug Company, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Theo. Meyer, Meyer Bros. Drug Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. : 

E. L. Nilson, Apollinaris Agency Company, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Howard E. Nichols, The Walnutta Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

P. M. Noell, 
dosta, Ga. 

J. D. Owen, Geer Drug Company, Spartan- 
‘burg, S. C. ; 





Valdosta Drug Company, Val- 


c. S. Oakman, Digestive Ferment Company, 
Detroit. Mich. 

A. N. O'Keefe, Southern Drug Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

L. L. Pope, The Lawrence-Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. M. Penick, Strotter Drug Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

W. D. Phillips, Berry-DeMoville Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

c. E. Potts, C. E. Potts Drug Company, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Albert Plaut, Lehn & Fink, New York, 
N. Y. 

Romain Person, Practical Druggist, New 


York, N._Y. 


Adam Pfromm, Adam Pfromm Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. B. Penick, J. L. Hopkins & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

H. G. Parchen, Parchen Drug Company, 
Helena, Mont. 

Joseph Personeni, Joseph Personeni, New 


York, N. Y. 
Jesse Quinn, J. W. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Quinn Drug Company, 


J. C. Robinson, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company, Dallas, Texas. 

" W. P. Ritchey, Bruen, Ritchey & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

A. G. Richardson, J. Hungerford Smith 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

E. N. Rowell, E. N. Rowell Company, Ba- 


tavia, N. Y. 
I. A. Solomons, 
nah, Ga. 


Solomons Company, Savan- 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


_ J. W, Smart, Michigan Drug Company, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

T. H. Spence, Spence-McCord Drug Company, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


F. H. Squier, Pabst Brewing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
H. W. Sehl, Pabst Brewing Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


E. J. Schall, Meyer Bros. Drug Company, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

M. W. Stewart, The Groover-Stewart Drug 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

H. E. Stewart, The Groover-Stewart Drug 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Clarence 8. Stone, Lambert Pharmacal Com- 


pany, New York, N. Y. 

H. J. Schnell, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Wm. J. Schieffelin, Schieffelin & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Harry Skellman, Parke, Davis & Co., De 
troit, Mich. 


Walter V. 
delphia, Pa. 
Ludwig Schiff, 
Company, Los Angeles, 


Smelt, V. Smelt Company, Phila- 


Western 
Cal. 


Wholesale Drug 


W. <A. Sailer, Sharpe & Dohme, faltimore, 
Md. 

Philip Schlenssner, Roessler & Hasslacher, 
New York, N. Y. 


Cc. P. Sechlicke, Hoffman-La Roche Chemical 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

A. T. Sneden, Stallman Company, New 
N. Y¥. 

Wm. B. Strong, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
George Simon, 
York, N. Y. 
John M. Scott, J. M. 
N.C. 
E. D. 


York, 


Milwaukee Drug Company, 


Heyden Chemical Works, New 


Scott & Co., Charlotte, 
Taylor, 
L. A. Thompson, 
Company, Waukeesha, 
L. O, Tinker, 
N, X. 

W. A. 
Pa. 

J. E. Toms, 
3ore, Ni. x. 


Powers-Taylor Drug Company. 
Thompson Malted Food 
Wis. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, 


Talbott, The Piso Company, Warren, 


Secretary, N. W. D. A., New 









\. J. Tapping, Barker & Wheeler Company, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Chas, P. Tyrell, G. C. Hanford Manufactur- 
ing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. R. Tague, Van Vieet-Mansfield Drug Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn 

F. Usher, Chas. Pfizer & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Van Alen, Hoffman-La Roche Chemi- 
cal Company, New York, N. Y. 

A. H. Van Gorder. The Hall-Van Gorder 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





R. Wirth, E. Fougera & Co., New York, 
is ee 

Cc. P. Walbridge, J. S. Merrell Drug Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. E. Whiting, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

W. J. Whitman, Merck & Co., New York, 
ae & 

Cc. A. West, Eastern Drug Company, Boston, 
Mass, 

W. F. Young, Absorbine Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

F. E. Watermeyer, Fritzsche Bros., New 
York, N. Y. 

H. L. Waterburg, John L. Thompson Sons 
& Co., Troy, N. ¥. 

Chas. E. Wilson, John L. Thompson Sons & 
Co., Troy, N., %. 

A. H. Waldon, E. R. Squibb & Son, New 


York, N. Y. 


W. J. Woodward, Allaire, Woodward & Go,, 
Peoria, Il. 
Lee Wiltsee, Wm. S. Merrell Chemical Com- 








pany, New York, N. Y. 

Edward Zink, Eli Lilly & Co., New York, 
m.. xX. 

J. Daniel Boone, Bruen, Ritchey & Co., Jack- 


sonville, Fla, 


Walter E. Rowley, National Aniline an? 
*hemical Company, New York, N. Y. 
LADIES. 
Mrs. T. H. Appleton, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Wm. Bodebender, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. W. T. Bland, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. F. W. Bohnsen, Rock Island, Ill. 
Mrs. A. S. Barada, Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Therese Bradley, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. O. L. Berbenger, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Margaret Berbenger, St. Louis, Mo 
Mrs. C. W. Badgley, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. Berger, Tampa, Fla. 
Mrs. H. S. Clark, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. M. B. Craig, Jacksonville, Fla. 








Mrs. W. F. Cram, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mrs. A. L. Carter, Baltimore, Md 
Mrs. W. G. Cook, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. Walker Craibe, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mrs. L. R. Dronberger, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. John Dickinson, Jacksonville, Fla 
Mrs. S. (. Dobbs, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. E. S. Derby, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Dodson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Ellis, Chicago, 11). 

Mrs. Freundt, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. ; Fleece, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. B. F. Fritts, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Lynn Fort, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. H. J. Frank, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. A. L. Freeman, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. S. Felt, Watertown, N. Y 

Mrs. R. L. Fuller, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. T. C. Gerity, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. J. Geer, Charleston, S. C. 

Mrs. F. C. Groover, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miss Mary Groover, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. R. O. Groover, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. L. G. Gray, Decatur, II. 

Mrs. A. W. Hawkes, Chicago, III. 
W. A. Hover, Denver, Colo. 
Ruth Hover, Denver, Colo. 

Elsie Heff, New York, N. Y. 

L. B. Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mary Hover, Denver, Colo 

Julia Riley, Macon, Ga. 

R. S. Johnson, Chicago, Ill. 

H. T. Jarrett, New York. 

FE. A. Kelley, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mildred Kearney, Chicago, Il. 

Cc. M. Knox, Richmond, Va. 

J. T. Kennedy, Indianapolis, Ind. 
's. M. N. Kline, Philadelpt 

J. K. Lilly, Indianapolis, 

I. S. Levy, Jacksonville, Fla 

Cc. 8S. Littell, New York, N. Y. 

S. E. Leigh, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kate McKeown, Cleveland, Ohio. 


W. C. Miller, Richmond, Va 

A. J. More, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Cc. E. Matthews, Chicago, Il. 
Geo. Merrell, Cincinnati, Ohi 


D. McKesson, New York, N. Y. 


Cc. F. Michaels, San Francisco, Cal. 
Massingham, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
S. Martin, Nashville, Tenn. 





A. N. O'Keefe, Jacksonville, Fla 
H. Nichols, St. Louis, Mo. 


s Julia ‘O' Ke efe, Jacksonville, Fla 








L. L. Pope, Cleveland, Ohio. 
D. M. Penick, Lynchburg, Va 
Cc. E. Potts, Wichita, Kan 
J. C. Robinson, Dallas, Texas 
Margaret Robinson, Dallas, Texas. 
W. P. Ritchey, New York, N. Y¥ 
A. G. Richardson, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. W. Smart, Saginaw, Mich 
F. H. Squier, Milwaukee, Wis 
H. W. Sehl, Milwaukee, Wis. 
s. M. W. Stewart, Jacksonville, Fla. 
rs. H. E. Stewart, Jacksonville, Fla 
W. V. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa 
Miss H. E. Smith. Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. Ludwig Schiff, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. W. A. Sailer, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. C, P. Schlicke, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


E. D. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

W. A. Talbott, Warren, Pa. 
Miss Mary Talbott, Warren, Pa. 

Miss Clara Tellow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. A. J. Tapping, Peoria, Ill. 

Mrs. A. H. Van Gorder, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. A. E. Whitney, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Florence Whitney, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. W. J. Whitman, New York. 
Mrs. C. A. West, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. H. J. Woodward, Peoria, Il. 

Miss Elizabeth Woodward, Peoria, T[il. 
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Prices Reduced for Apollinaris. 


The revision of the customs tariff has 
not yet brought about many reductions in 
prices to dealers or the public It is 
therefore particularly pleasant to note 
the reduction of 50 cents per case on 
Apollinaris water announced on October 
14 by the Apollinaris Agency Company, 
503 Fifth avenue, New York, who are the 
sole American agents for Apollinaris. 
The Apollinaris people are always up to 
date. 
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Purity of Chemicals and Quality of 


Vegetable Drugs. 
BY A. R. L. DOHME AND H. ENGEL- 
HARDT.* 
On various occasions we have given 


short accounts in regard to the purity of 
the chemicals and quality of the drugs 
submitted to the Analytical Department. 
During the year ending May 1, 1913, 7,203 
shipments of chemicals were examined, 


of which enly 17, or less than 4 per 
cent., had to be rejected as not coming 
up to the official requirements or the 


tests given in the text-books. The chem- 
icals which had to be rejected were not 
adulterated in any way, but their in- 
feriority was mainly due to careless man- 
ufacturing cr improper handling. For 
instance, various lots of chloroform had 
to be rejected which contained an excess 


of chlorides. These chlorides, however, 
were not due to the presence of decom- 
position products, but to zine chloride 


soiution used for soldering the cans. In 
connection with chloroform, we again 
wish to point out the necessity of adopt- 
ing in the U. S. P. stricter requirements 
for chloroform for narcosis. Consider- 
able trouble was experienced with cal- 
cium glycerophosphate. Requirements 
for this salt and other glycerophosphates 


which are used so extensively at the 
present time, should be made official. 
We have examined samples which con- 
tained large amounts of thediester. So- 
dium arsenate was another’ product 
which gave us considerable trouble, es- 
pecially beeause the U. S. P. does not 


give any process for estimating the pur- 
ity of this salt. It is, therefore, ple %s- 
ings to learn that U. S. P. IX will have 
assay processes for all inorganic salts, 
while heretofore only the purity re- 
quired from the chemical was given. 

It would be desirable to give somewhat 


mere stringent requirements for the or- 
ganic salts, especially alkaloidal salts 
also. We have found quite frequently 


that the latter salts contain am excess of 
weter. The quality of the vegetable 
drugs was slightly better than that in 
previous years. Nevertheless, of 475 
shipments and samples a great many 
had to be rejected on account of not 
coming up to the requirements of the 
U. &. P. 

Aconite Root.—Three samples out of 10 
assayed below 0.5 per cent. of ether-solu- 


ble alkaloids 
Asafetida.—All samples examined an- 
swered the revised requirements as to 
solubility in alcohol and as to ash. 
3elladonna Leaves.—The quality of 


this drug was very good. Not one sam- 
ple out of 22 was below the official 


strength. A few assayed as high as 0.55 
and %6 per cent. 

Belladonna Root.—0.45 per cent. of total 
alkaloids is a fair requirement of this 
drug. All 15 samples examined assayed 
0.45 per cent. and more. 

Benzoin.—The requirement that  ben- 
zoin be almost wholly soluble in 5 parts 
of warm alcohol is too rigid and at the 
same time ambiguous. A more definite 
statement should be given. Four sam- 
ples examined were considerably less 
soluble in alcohol, viz., only 67.1, 54.7, 47.7 
and 61.0 per cent. 

Calabar Bean.—Three samples exam- 
ined assayed much higher than required 


by the U. S. P. The alkaloids were re- 
moved by shaking the alkaline solution 
ten times with ether, since, according 


to Salway, three times shaking, as given 
in the U. S. P., is not sufficient. 
Cinchona Calisaya.—We had occasion 
to report that cinchona, with a low per- 
centage of alkaloids. is not’ unfrequently 


met with, for samples with 4 per cent. 
aud less of total alkaloids could be 
found on the market. This old inferior 


stock seems to be exhausted, because of 
18 samples examined. only one fell 
slightly below the U. S. P. requirement. 
This assayed 4.9 per cent. 

Cinchona Red.—Four samples examined 
were of good quality. 

Coca Leaves.—Four shipments 
1.62, 1.135, 1.15 and 0.88 per cent. 
soluble alkaloids, respectively. 

Colchicum Root.—Only four 
samples of this drug and 10 
ples of 

Colchicum Seed answered the require- 
ments of the U. S. P., in regard to the 
percentage of so-called colchicine. Inas- 
much as the forthcoming U. S. P. will 
have an improved ass#y process for 
these drugs, we do not feel like criticis- 
ing the present method any longer. 

Cubebs.—The amount of oleoresin 
ranged between 16 and 22 per cent. 


assayed 


of ether- 


of 10 
sam- 


out 
of 21 


Ergot.—The quality of this drug was 
fair. 

Golden Seal.—All the shipments as- 
saved about 3 per cent. of so-called hy- 
drastine. In the U. S. P. IX “hydras- 
tine’ will correctly be replaced by 
“ether-soluble  alkaloids.’’ We have 
found that the alkaloidal residue ob- 
tained in the assay process consists of 


hydrastine only to extent of 80-85 
per cent. 
Guaiac.—Three samples out of nine did 


not come up to the required solubility in 


an 





*Read at the Rochester, N. Y., meeting of 
the American Chemical Society. 


alcohol. All samples, however, contained 
less than 4 per cent. of ash. 
Gamboge.—Three out of 18 samples con- 
tained less than 75 per cent. of alcohol 
soluble matter. All samples yielded less 
than 3 per cent. of ash. 
Henbane.—Fourteen out of 36 samples 
of henbane assayed below 0.08 per cent. 
of total mydriatic alkaloids. The per- 
centage ranged between 0.036 and 0.128. 
Ipecac.—All the modern Pharmacopcias 
require that ipecac contain 2 per cent, of 
total alkaloids, which seems to show that 
a drug with such a percentage of active 
principles is easily to be had on the mar- 


ket. In the “Addition and Corrections 
U. S. P. VIIt.” of May 1, 1907, the re- 
quirement for ipecac was unecessarily 
reduced to 1.75 per cent., and, as a con- 
sequence thereof, ipecac Im this country 
rarely assays above 2 per cent. Out of 


31 samples, only nine assayed 2 per cent. 


and two above 2 per cent. of total alka- 
loids. Six contained less than 1.75 per 
cent. 

Jaborandi.—The quality of this drug 
was very good. Ail samples assayed 
more than 0.08 per cent. of total alka- 
loias. 


Jaiap.—Twenty-three samples out of 49 
contained less than 7 per cent. resin, 
some samples assayed as low as 4 per 
cent.; others, however, as high as 18 or 
19 per cent. of resin. In connection with 
this drug we wish to report on some ex- 
periments in which we have extracted 
the previously dried drug in a Soxhlet 
with alcohol. In calculating the amount 
of resin for the air-dry drug we found 
that the results obtained bv extracting 
the drug in a Soxhlet are almost identi- 
cal with those obtained by the U. S. P. 
method or by Fromme’s method. 

Kola Nut.—Nine samples out of 21 con- 
tained less than 1.5 per cent. of com- 
bined eaffeine and theobromine. 

Lupulin.—Either the requirements of 
the TU. S. P. for this drug are too strict 
or the drug is generally grosslv a‘ulter- 
ated. Only one sample contained more 
than 6 per cent. of ether soluble matter 
and less than 10 per cent. of ash. T' 
other five samples which were examined 
were soluble in alcohol to an extent of 
45.4. 48.0. 40.2, 51.3, and 52.4 per cent. only. 
and vielded on incineration 35.6. 32.6, 35.5, 
28.2 25.5 jer cent. of ash, respectively. 

Mandrake.—The quality of this drug 
was not as good as in former years. 
The percentage of podophyllin averaged 
about 3.85 ner cent. 

Myrrh.—The Pharm. Ned. requires that 
20-60 per cent. of myrrh be soluble in al- 
cohol, and that the drug should vield not 
more than 5 per cent. of ash on incin- 
eration. Three samples examined were 
soluble in alcohol to an extent of 2°? 
37.8, 30.4 per cent., and yielded 6.1, 11.7 
and 4.4 per cent. of ash, respectively. 

Opium.—No difficulty was experienced 
with this drug. All shinments assayed 
10.5 per cent. and more of mornhine 

Larkspur Seed.—Kight samples assayed 
between 0.8 and 1.2 per cent. of total 
alkaloids. 

Stramonium Leaves.—All 
sayed far above the required 
total mydriatic alkaloids. 


sampies as- 
amount of 





Smyrna Opium Production. 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 


Washington, Nov. 21, 1913. 
In sending to the Commerce Depart- 
ment a commercial review of the trade 


conditions in Smyrna, 
Comsul-General Horton makes the follow- 
ing reference to the opium cé¢rop. of 
Smyrna for the past year, and gives a 
series of prices of opium and morphine 
as follows: 

The opium crop for 1912 
cases of 160 pounds each, which approximates 
the average from the point of view of quan- 
tity. It is many years, however, since there 
has been a crop of Turkish opium so poor in 


and industrial 


was about 6,500 





morphine, which is its essential salt. The 
poor quality is thought to be due to the fact 
that it was almost entirely spring planted. 
The winter planting met with little success, 
owing to cold and drought. In addition to 
this, prices have been high, and this led to 
adulteration The preceding year, 1911, pro- 
duced only 3,000 cases, which is less than half 
a crop, therefore the demand throughout 1912 
Was steady and strong at high prices. August 
to December, 1911, prices were from $5.75 to 
$7.50 per pound ec. i. f. Smyrna; from Jan- 
uary, 1912, to March 30, $7.50 to $4.50 per 
pound; from March to June, $5.75 per pound, 
and from June to August, $4.90 per pound. 
For the balance of 1912 there was little change 


in price. The first two months of 1913 have 
shown a falling off in the demand, and in con- 
sequence the price has gone back to $4.50 per 
pound for choice opium containing 11% per 
cent. morphine. 


-—- ———— =e - 


Chinese Kerosene, Medicine and Indigo 
Trade. 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 
Washington, Nov. 21, 1913. 

In an extended review of the commer- 
cial and industrial situation in China, as 
furnished by Vice-Consul General Gauss, 
of Shanghai, reference is made to a nutn- 
ber of matters of general interest to the 
trades as touching on the oil trade of 
China and a few other lines of industry, 
as follows:— 

The American company engaging in the im- 
portation of oil has been successful in increas- 
ing its tank installations and by this means, 
and with the assistance of a fleet of motor 
barges, launches, etc., is able to distribute its 
products in an efficient manner. The opera- 
tions of this company afford another example 
of what can be accomplished by the introduc- 
tion of modern American business methods in 
this country. 

The consumption of kerosene in twelve years 
has increased from 83,579,724 gallons to 197,- 
902,362 gallons. Along with this item it is to 
be noted that lamps and lampware now repre- 
sent an importation of over three-fourths of a 
million dollars, against one-fourth of a million 
in 1900. 

Matches and match making material imports 
show an increase of over 300 per cent. in the 
twelve years. The increased use of foreign 
medicines is shown by statistics reading $569,- 
715 in 1900 and $2,095,195 in 1912. Indigo im- 
ports in 1900 were $158,524, and in 1912 over 
$5,000,000 worth of artificial indigo and $70,000 
worth of vegetabje indigo were imported. The 
importation of bags in 1900 amounted to 10,- 
000,000 pieces, in 1912 to 40,000,000 pieces, 
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